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•a nicrr- tircnui, I may montion that T have 
airondy prepared tlie mamisrrinf oi nearly 
Thrcc-fourths;of the other volume, vvlueli will 
(leal with ^uch tuples 'as these : — Westent 
thinkeis (jii the Hindu Keliuiun and Hindu 
philosophy. — Wliat. is Pantheism ? — Is 
.Shankar's Vedanta Pantltcistic ? — Shankar 
and Ramanuja. — Kamanuja r.*>. Shankar. — 
Defence of Shankar against Ramanuja. — 
What 1' Asceticism? — Is" the teaching of the 
Gita ns interpreted hy Siiankar Asceticism ?- 
&c. 

Tlic only tiling that now reimdns for me 
to do is to tierform the pieasatit duty of 
expressing my sincere gratefulness to Dr. 
Prabiiakar Ramkrishna P>haudarkar, —whom 
T feel tind sirall ever feel pr.utd to call mv 
friend, -for his having urged and (meourageil 
me to undertake tind <‘arry on this study, to 
Principal Cholmondelcy nl this ('olicg*' for 
liis having kitidly goim through certain 
portions of tin* mana^(*ript ol this (*^-'ay and 
made sfune Hitgnistic c jrrections, rmd to 
Rao Ikihadur A'cliyut ihiaskar I)f‘.>'rii nc' Id- 
having ge-iicrou-Iy hi.'f|'’'d me t*» g»-t the 0 j 
thrmjoli the pre*'-, 

n»a u u*. t %>!.t HO\ ! !.><> t , 
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Cbnptor I, 

The XcncUltti; of the GKn. 

X. 

wliioh W7cu!i\r)y (he 

Git:!, !*» i'i ^MOwn :!*< * Kntniii-vujfa* 

ljh'U:tt. l/'t 11 -i i: )Ui*'n :i feu jU'^-nj^vH tit titc 

Giti ill unlfT Ui witl the la? .Ttiiti;;^ uf 

tliiT iair.i''«,*KuriaT*yoga*blial:*i : — ifo* not 
lii* incliiici! lu hnrtijui : Terform* ivork» i 
perforin'' necc* ^nry tvorh^ : the rcntmcituiun^ 
of ii'Jtc^siry wul•k^ ir; not jvri»jK,'r : tii> ‘'not 
be ;Utadtc«i to worlih : :ihv,Ty=''’ nurfortu 
\ 

I (’) m H n. - 17 . (*)f« 

^tfq n II. -IS. (') !i HI. S, (*) 

' tl XVIII, 7.,(®)jf 

{( - 1 . T') 
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A Slu'-hj of Ihc Indian Idiilo/^oplDj. 


Works, wliicli onglifc to be clone, without 
being .attached to them ; entertain^ no desire 
for tlie results of works (which you do) : 
forsaking all attachment to the results ol 
Avorks : he who,'’ regardless of the results 
of works, performs the works which ought 
to be done : the necessary Avork AA'liich’® is 
pel formed, without attachment and without 
expectation of any results, simply because 
it ought to be done : that Avork’ ’ Avhich is 
necessai'A', arid AAdiich is performed by one 
AA'ithout being attached to it, without loA'ing 
or hating it, and AA'ithout the expectation of 
any results : perform’ - AA’orks, being equa- 
ble in success or ill-success : looking’ alike 
on pleasure and pain, on gain and loss, on 
A’ictory and defeat : Avhose’ ’ mind is fixed on 
knoAA'ledge : constant’’' in (contemplating) 


III. 19. (")' qr W IL 47. (®) 

qjqiicsm II IV. 20. ('’) 

Tu^: I’l. 1. (’«) 

w XVIII. 9. (’ ’) 

II XVIII. 23. (’-) r%[|- 
I! TI. 48. (’'’) 
u It. 38. 

II IV. 23. (’■') 11 XV, 5 ; 

.?i^TO^qfWf:^rq?fq5?qqr^?Tr: IV. 19. 



T/tf TtMcUiuj of f{ 

the relaOou lK’tw(H?n the supremo mul tlic 
huVtvitIu:\i Rpirit j whose elVorts are all free 
from clc-ires ami faucics. 

All 1110*^0 ami htinilar pa^^jages c,m ho 
summed up hy saying ; — 

M'itlnnU’ put'^rtaining any desire for 
a>iy resull’*, witiumt being nUaclie<l, lieing 
o»]nahlc in success niid ilhsticrcf'S, inul con« 
Ktaiit in (coiitciufilating} elie relation hc- 

twoen Atma and Ilmhma, witli this htate 

of mind, alway‘< do your iluty dimply 
beenttse it is your duty. 

Thi?, then, U t’nc meaning of Karma-3’oga, 
sometimes also railed In order to 

understand wliai Kartna-yogi-bhakti i*-, we 
must add to the above idea td ICar/na-yoga 
the llionglit Contained in pa''^:lges like the 
following' : — 


PlJTfT Ui^H JJ 

(») qmUq nv(\ ' 
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A Sliuh/ of the Indian ThUoaoi'ihij. 


WJiat you do, .what you eat, wliat you 
sacrifice, what 3’ou give, the peuauce you 
perform, do that as offered to me i, to 
God’h 

It must he noticed that, according to the 
Gitakar, in order tliat the dedication of our 
acts to God may be proper and complete, 
we must have the knowledge of God ; we 
liave also seen that Karma-yoga rerpiires 
Thus it follows that, in order 
to practise this Karma-yoga-bhakti, we must 
know what God is, what the soul is, and 
what the relation between the two is. 

How, then, arc we to understand God, 
acc<^)rdin£>' to the Gitakar ? 

II 

In the Gita, we find God described under 
three forms : — In some passages God is said 


(•') There are many other passages in 
the Gita in which the same point is insisted 
upon: err^R 

V.IO: qtqu : iiXII 6; 

^rt?ir ti XVIII. 57 ; 

HR gqiRqjw ti III. 30 , 



n ^ /'fU'fjs M' ihi’ ftt'it. 


U, 1^’ ^>7, xkf^t 

?yrT,^Tnt^?j^,nmUTf?IT»7 «'lnll nol tmnvlat'J 
l(jc>t* inU» Ilngli'h ; ( »r (fiO'C*, uht» <lii 
n«a timict’-t uul Sui^l^rjl. cuisio: 'jut an klca 
Ilf ilii^ (W*>i\'ijjti'm ulun Uan'iaUn into any 
oiii'T bni!«T 4 c. Tnt^, liitM, on" form of 
<iuil artoiiiin^'^ to tlie ^liii Ami al niuicr 
ihi-* fortrM* to I)* }:!io;\n In tin* STV^rr^HT 
tlc'Ctil/fil in tin’ *'i\ti» cinjiter of ttn* tJita* 

Ulukr nin»lli' r fornn t»utl l^ nc*rrih‘Ml 
j)iL‘ ami <li’^tro\rr of lln: 

uiiule nni\rr‘'>% lSiv\ ouitclo of ^\hic^l 

c\i't^ in Cowl, and in c\cry partick* or«Inclt 
(foil CNi-t'-, 'Ilnu U’ul : — I ain‘ the 

f-:>urtc of ail. mA ali ino\i<^ on liirunoh me. 
There* i** nothinjr inu\al>!o or iintnov.ablc 
nhieli < ni uitliont me Kuou" me 

to he tlnM‘t‘Tiul vM*d id all li-ni"-, I am/ 
in every way, the oimm ol the uoi^and 
the f^uMt Mi'i'ji. Tne fuurAdt/ divkjon of 
castes was cuated hy me. It (Hrahma’') 

(‘> &r5ni'7^>Ti:nn:nvs7d‘f ti X, S, (-) 

^tn-^ri^i^nr^Tr^nqt it X. (^) 

^fti? nl <au u VH. lo. i 

«Ttr?ti fi; ^7ml nrti'Tii w K, '2 (‘'^) 

^^4^4 Rnr mi II f V. l.'i. (' ) SRiuiqt %fn tpt^ 
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^4 Sillily of (he Indiaii rhilofojdiy. 


is the radiance of the radiant bodies, Know' 
tliat glory to be iniiic wliicb, dwelling in 
the stiiij lights up the whole world, or is in 
the moon or fire. Whatever’*^ thing there is 
of power, or glorious, or splendid, know all 
that to be produced from ])ortions of my 
energy. Intelligence,^ knowledge, freedom 
from delusion, forgiveness, truth, restraint 
of the senses, tranquillity, pleasure, pain, 
birth, death, fear, and also security, liarm- 
Icssness, equability, contentment, penance, 
(making) gifts, glory, disgrace, — ail these 
different states of beings are from me alone. 
All entities,^® which are of the quality of 
goodness, and those which are of the quality 
of passion and of darkness, know that they 
are, indeed, all from me, I cause heat 
and I send forth and stop shower s.' 

u XIIT. 17, C) 

1 =d5:iTr% ?Tci; ^ 3rtr 

n XY. 12. «fmfT 

5(11 CRT 

X- dl. (®) 3TdffTf:grTr 

^4 g^=^l|3Trt^irtTfrcnnr2:^q:^tff 

^51 : 31^^; :^Rt ^TcT 11 X . 4 . 5 . 

0 ) ^rfe^^r Vrt :tT3Tgr:^mtTr: ^ % l 

frr?]; f=Tf^ fi Yir. 12, crgrR art 

art n IX. 19. 



T/jtf Tcathvuj of (he OUu. 7 

Not only i"! Gotl, undoc tins second form, 
the creator of every thing and being, every 
state and quality, that exists, but God is 
also present, in every thing that exists. 
Tims we read in tljc Gita : — Tijat Supreme’ 
Being.... in whom all entities dwell, and b}’ 
wdiom all this is pcimcatcd. This- whole 
universe is pervaded by me in an unpcrceivetb 
form. He who’’ sees me in every thing and 
every thing in me. Me, abiding^ in all 
beings. He sees® (truly) who sees the 
supreme lord abiding alike in all entities. 
Not different® in (different) things, but 
standing as though different. I am^ the 
self seated in the licarts of all beings. Tlii.s 
space” between heaven and cartii,aud all 
tlie quarters, are pervaded by 3 ’ou alone. 


(’) m 22 . 

(^) tun 5TiTq ar^srcitif^r ii IX. 4. 

(®) q^qra*nAH. 30. (’) 

)] Yd. 31. (®) ni? tufu waq 
n: n XUI. 27. (®) 

^ Tiw ^ XIU, IG. 

(’) W?qr...nqqiT5Tqi%T?t: U X. 20 , (”) 

: %x ; st 



J V/.,/,/ .,/ lit- 


fK 


0 (jo.l ! 1 .--c” withsr, }‘>nr {u*- 

.'i" :ili ihi; <»( b ■usl''-". 

'ri.i- UitiVr !•.'•••. S\\i\f\\ 55 J!']'"r tbi' 

jorin, ciTni*'"- :u!-l 'iviiifii i-' p-Tnirai* 4 in* 
Him. cun4i'*t‘' nf f '/) iitf; ho r.i'ut* I ’U’-nml 
bicuilit*", “*/ f’., tin; jr/^vcr <>1 or 

jud^iUfUl (hulihl). fir’ f: of 


srit* U" :ui imlivibuul (uijarjkar). the 
power id p nrh’rinj,'' ovur obje'>t-i (in.'iHri-). 
lUo. Ilvs; id h imv.divb-/', nrel the iive 

oi netioii : (/^) ah th** .-^o-ccilh;.! nientui 
‘'IntO'. soich as desire, iilca'tur. puin, vie,: (> ) 
the live oi'ject^ of the ."etises of knowledge, 
i iuhle, >meU, touch, aiut Meind ; 

and (i/j all liic lualerial world forincii otit of 
the.sc. con>iituleii ])v caitli. water, iiedit, 
wind, aiul ^pace. All ihirv creaied uidver-'-c, 
taken Ub a whoie, ib called the j’rakrlti or 
Ksheira, /. c., tin; body, of find. 


De-'ideb Prakrit!, in thi-^ beii'C, ttiorc i.s 
another Prakriti. which IjelonL^b to God under 
thi.s form, and whtcli is aPu calhal Avvakfti, 
Mahat-brahnia, Mahat-yonk M ula-J^r.akriti, 
or Pradhana. Tlic neccbbity of .asbuiuinp^ 


AT. 20 . (“’) Va 

11 XI. 15. 
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the OM'.toncc of Pnlrin tlnt,accoul‘ 
in^ to tlic (ntrtkTr, (iO<l or Urnlona hv 
13 Xirgnnu ), uhI. tiKr(.f<»K*j <\m 

be ncitlior the cioOur. i^U'-tanar, not tlic 
do-tt*u)or of the niu\ci«e. Ihit lhahtnn be* 
c«ime** the cro itoi whto ni o aijti net luu ■with 
^ tliK Mul.i-Pi iKriti 'Ihu** jiio toM : — 
Taking* the contu>! of in\ Prikriti, f firing 
forth again uni jiLiain thi'* A\iio{e coi lection 
of ontilio^. llUtwliuo the '• une fict if 
cv|uc‘'«t<l I>3’Mung . — Ih {kiiii' gni”» biith 
to nuAable’' ami muno\ \f> c-- thiough me, 
^ the ftnjHi \ t-or. Or thn^ • — Miifnt-bhralni.a 
H Wonif) for ino, in wlneii I u*^t the scctf ; 
jfroni til it 13 tlie bn ih of all tfnngh. Also 
I thiiK : — ^of the^ l)u<fic^, uimh aie Ijujii fioin 
nil wombs, the (nuin) womb m Mnint- 
biahnni, ami I (mu) tiie fuihti, lut g*\et i»f 
tlie sccif. 

^iniihih, iImmimI) iioil. nmlti this foiin, 
ift tVid to be liie e m^c ul all ifcstiiiction, 

(’) strffl f^nniiir 5^: 1 >JcT- 

n IX. (••‘) jtth : 

IX 10* (‘) w 

\ itqnqpn fl?T: U 

XIV. O. (*) l 

RU qiira^: mi \\ XIV, i. 
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clestraction is simply absorption of the 
tliiiifs, said to be destioved, into the Mula- 
Prakrit!. Thus we read On the ^advent 
of night they (i.e,, all perceptible thing.s) 
dissolve in that same, called the Avyakta. 

the expiration of a kalpa, all entities 
enter my Prakriti. 

Thus, destruction as well as creation 
would be impo.ssible t3 God in the absence 
of this Mula- Prakriti. 

That God sustains every thing is clear 
from the fact that nothing can e.xist which 
is not in God, or in which there is no God. 
And hence it is said : — It (the^ highest 
Brahma) supports all. Entering the earth, 
I, by my power, ^ support all things ; and 
becoming the juicy moon, I nourish all herbs. 
I, becoming*' the lire, and dwelling in the 
bodies of (all) creatures,... cause digestion 
of the four-fold food, 

God, under this form, is also the friend^ ® 

tT^ vni. 18 . 

(^) IX. 7. 

XITI 14. G^) »Tt 

^ 1 ^ aiiT-fr : : 

dlR: 3T?qr )i XV. To. (”) ari 

5iri^?iT i ...q=^im II 

XV, 14, G®) U X, 29 r 
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)f jitl rrcaturc'*, or, it i*? |mt In nuyllicp 
»hce, He U etiually* disposed tmvartU 

does He hate any b nly nor love an}' 
iaU\ tiol, under thi'< form, is alfo 

ihc enjoyer-^ of nil mcrifiees and (X'lianccs* 
lie is moreover, the L)rd’ of all l)cinj»s ami 
>f all wochls. In fihorl, fiml is nll-|x:r\ad« 
UiT in uiimcronn forms: He is thc^ ICmtn, 
ihe Vajna, the Svmlln, the prtvlnct of the 
lerbs ; the sacred ver**?, the sarrifichil 
imtler, the tire, tlic offering : the father of 
;lns n»uver«e, the muiiior, ilic creator, the 
:'raml'*ire, the thing tu l>e hnon n, tlie means 
lit «anctifieation, the s) liable Om, the Ilib, 
jannn, ami Vajns also ; the goal, the sns- 
:ai}icr, the loni, the Hn|>ervi«er, llic resi- 
lence, the asylum, tlic friend, tl»e M>»rce, 
md tlmtln which it merges support, the 
receptacle, and the ine.vhaustihic .seed ; 


(* ) mt: »nj -t orf^t =t On : II 
IX, ilD. (") >T,7tn< )i V. 29. (’) 

0 IV. G. « Y. 29. ( *) 

1 xr^ 

3t^ sTftT: Mt \\ hitn smT. mat 

mm nimn?: i tim ^ n 

niH: ^Tm Prmit ^ I mrq; 

fqvnq qiK tt ^ 'q 
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A Sluihi of iho Indkni l'hilosox>hii. 


immortality and also death, that wliicli is 
and tiiat which is not. 

Besides these two forms, God, as we Icaiii 
from the Gila, lias a third form ; — namclj^, 
God, sometimes manifests Himself as an 
individual : c- </., as a hutnan being. Thus 
we read: — Even’’ thougli I am anborii, and 
inexhaustible in my essence, and the lord 
of all beings, still, f take up the control of 
my own Prakriti, and am born by means of 
m 3 ’ Maya. Tlie reason for assuming this 
form is explained tlius ; — Whenever'’’ piet}^ 
languishes, and impiety is in the ascendant, 
I create mvself. I am born atje after atre. for 
the [)rotection of the good, for the destruction 
of tlie evil-doers, and the establishment of ' 
piety. 

Ero)n the-passage. ([noted just now (r\h7), 
we also learn that, according to the Gitakar, 


StgfT II IX. IG-O. (•'’) 3TH; 315^- 

‘[TdRr STUT I 

U ] \'. 6 . (") W : 

3T£rRX7r’a?r emfiR 'gTrn'h il 

^r'T^rr ^ |'^5'crrR 1 

ttwfh II l\h 7 , 8, 

SS/ V ^ 
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‘‘ (it* l |>i»H«iCJi'C*‘, l)t^Milcv PniKrUi, wlnt in 
C‘\prct<‘f’l l)y tli»' xVvjni M’ty.u So fnr an tliin 
]M<sa;;c coiicerncvl, Mayn ttV‘nn« lint in 
‘ (.mhI wiiiclt ciniiie* iiiin to i>c >rn, tliou!:h 
i’«‘''cniti:iily uni>»?rn. i «*., lt» hrAi ^o;«r'll^in" 
ililVcrcnt ir nn \^!nt !le rcaily an I e«^cmially 
i^. Ill auuUiiT lli^ wnnl yo;r,i in 

‘uni'll to csprc"* tl}« •'.inn; fact : — Tiiin 
wliolc’ uni\vr*‘C jKr\.i(lcil by in? in an 
) nijHjrccivc^l form. A.I cnmici live in iik. 
L>nt I ilo not livr tn them K»ir yet t!o all 
J.‘nt^lk*^ !i\c in nn‘. Si-<* my tlivinc yn^n. 
♦ Ijfjvcwlicrcj 0«ei iwk.:^iiii*i Ik; \uh*<ba>it tverr* 
mith nlrtt the {»i{al;nr c.ilU VtfoaoManni-^ 
- iiul, (hcri'ftrc, |{c in not knowablo to aM 

‘ La^'tly, Ovnl i* nll-kn*>u ini» or omni^ctenl ; 
^unl, therefore, knows everythin;;' that i*-, 
*::verylhino that In*' hc'cn, ami everylhino 
'that in to U*. 

We in ly elobj tins j-cctiuii hy rpiotino 
u few jm'-'aoLs from the GiU, whicli may 

(’) nmertt (r^y^tnPr 

J? ’T II »T «T «in:»itn'T 

m;V 11 fX. I, .‘i.<’) s! 5?^ rrTnrt: 
n^r’7 ii VII. ?5, (*) «rir tT<r- 

ft'imki ^ It Vll. 2G. 

i 
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A fj i [I • 


}ir][) ihc rc:<'ler further h) nnner.-jtan''! the 

Giltikar'.', viCiV about Go;l : 'I hem i.s 

Dolliiii!^^ el-u ^JiiLi'lier (ban (»ot! : ali this in 
woven U!)t)n G'al, lilce a row of jieru'Is 
upon n thread, G''d i.s- llie ta-te in water, 
...tlic li”]it of liic Min and m on : Jle is 
“ (.)in ’ in :dl tliC Vedas, sohihI in r^nace, and 
manlines- in human bein_[,e-. G<'d is-’ the 
j'rao-rant sineli in tliocnrih, refulgence in the 
Jirc ; He is life in all beint>'.-, and penance in 
those who perform penance. Know Him... 
to be’ the eternal seed of all beintos ; He is 
the discernment of the discerniniL^ ones, and 
tlie filorv of t]u3 ulorioiis, He is"’ also the 
strength, unaccompanied by fondne.-s or 
do>iie, of tlic strong. Ann,., He is iove 

|l unopposed to piety among all beings. And 
alb’ entities, whicli are of the quality of 

C) Ilrt: ^ Mf%?T 3Tf|=T I 

^ ^^iiVJL 7. (-)^9: srt srej... 

5t»Tr sTRiT I h ^ ii 

YIJ. 8. (•'') ^ erf^ir 1%^- 

I 9Tf?iT ii ^'IT. 9. 

(’) ni fW(|;...^t^nctJT i 

3TRJ7 arluVn. 10. sri# 

1 *1 :=3TRn. . . ii 1 1 . 11. 

'W 


'"x r-. 
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A l^ltidij nf I he India a Vhiivnrrplnj, 


and indeltnable. Ycuarc^ the indestructiblej 
tlio 8(iprctno one to be known. You are the 
liighe^L support of Lhi.s universe. You are the 
incvhau.stiblc proteetor of ever-lastin;:^ id^fv. 
I l)clieve voii to be the eternal beiriii'. f see 

%/ o 

you void of begiunino-, middle, end, — of 
infinite power, of unnumbered arm-^, h:ivin«]f 
the sun and moon for eye';, having' a moiitii 
like a lihr/ing fire, and heating tiie universe 
with your radiance. l^Yr tliis space between 
heaven and eartii and all the qu.irters are 
pervaded by you alone. Looking at this 
wonderful and terrible form of yoar.=?, 0 
high-sou led 0n(' ! the three worlds are 
affrighteiied. 

It is (pfite- proper that the. univer.se is 
delighted and 'charmed by \’our renown, 
that the demons run awav affrightened in 


I 5T5q?T; ^FqcI‘'=r4frTFr ^qfcR: JTfT: 

c^i Wk ^qcTJ^r t) 

^tfqrqnts'fr: fg?tr:=qHqi: | 

135[ ^ u 

XI. 18-20. (-) pw...?Tq a#c€r 

I yfrqnq qqRT...lt XL 3Q. 
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all tlucctiou?, U hififiUc* lord of ^od? 1 
(J yuH jHjrvadiug ilie universe ! you urc the 
iiuicstrnciiblc, tliat which ‘h, Oiat which i** 
iu){. and whht \i bcyotul them. V<m arc 
thy jHinial gtxl, the ancient ht’in;r^ you arc 
the hi"lie?=t support of thi-i imircrSv\ You 
are that which iia*? knowlcd^ey that which ih 
the uhjeci of kn<>wle(l*(e, you arc the highest 
goal, lly you is iliis univcr'C pcrvadctl, 
0 you of intinitc form-. Objj'ance be to 
)'OU a thousand titnes, and again and again 
ohyi^auec to you ! In front and from l>yiund 
ohci?!^tncc to you. Obeisance be to }V»u from 
all sides. 0 you wlio arc all I You arc of 
tnliinle powor^ of numoasnrei! glor}* ; ymi 
pervade ntl, au t, therefore, you are «ll» You 
ure tlie father of the world — juovable and 
innnovahle —you its great and vonerahle 
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ma5.ter ; tlici'e is none equal to 3^011, whence 
can there be one greater, 0 3^011 wliose power 
is unparalleled in all the three worlds ? 
Therefore, [ l)3wand prostrate mj'selt j and 
would propitiate you, the praise-worthy lord. 
1)0 pleased, 0 god ! to pardon (me) as a 
father his sjn, a frienl his friend, or a luis- 
band his beloved. 

The highest Brahman^, having no begin- 
ning nor end, which cannot be said to be 
existent or non-existent. It has hands and 
feet on all sides, it has e3'es, heads, and faces 
on all sides, it has ears on all sides, it stands 
pervading eveiwthing in the world. Pos- 
sessed of the qualities of all the senses, (but) 
devoid of all senses ; unattached, yet it 
supparts all ; is devoid of quilities, yet is the 
enj )yer of qualities. It is within all things 
and without them ; it is movable and also 
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ijutunM^o: It U uulcnou'tlilti UhvuI''}i Its 
MilitK‘ty ; it fUii'K nfir uivl \\lk\\\ N'ot 
in (dilVomit) bjU .sUiiuiug 

a** tU <U0<;n.Mtt, it •'hoti^l b 2 kn nvn t<» 
hi ihu '»n|marlor of (v’i) tkmj-, uni lint 
crt-'ato^ nnl .'ib-*>5*b> tiioin. It t1)c 
ra ituncc c-vcn of tlic pa lnnt (b pIIc') ; U «•* 
t-» hz Inyosvl ilnkiu’^^. It U knowlcjl^Pi 
the obj“i:t of kn tlut which i*? to 

ba attune I by k'uulcltrc, atnl i-» placed in 
the heart of all. 

Know GikI' Im he the K'jlnilr.ijtn in 
nil Iv-'hctr.H (hjihc''). TIjc Supreme'' Spirit 
in thi< IjkIv called iinp"»rv’t«cr, adei'?cr, 
'•npporter, otijoycr, tin* ^iv\t ionl, and the 
supreme self alho. Thi'< nicNlnu'^tible’ * ’ 
Snpreme Seif, being ulthont beginning and 
without <pnlitie=» (Xirguna), tloc-, not act, 
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and is nut tainted, though stationed in the 
body. As by reason of its subtlety the all ■ 
pervading sp.icc is not tainted, so the self, 
stationed in every b^dy, is not tainted. As 
the sun singly lights up all this world, so 
the Kshetrajua. .lights up the whole Kshetra. 
The lord is seated •'* in the region of the heart 
of all beiinis, turning round all beings, 
(as though) mounted on a machine, by his 
Maya. 

There are'’’ these two beings in the world, 
the destructible and the indestructible. The 
destructible (includes) all things. The 
iniGoncerned one is (what is) called tlie 
indestructible. But the Being supreme is 
‘jet another, called the highest self, who, as 
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iljc mcNimuHtihlc lord, jj^rviidin^ the three 
world •», Mij»|)ortR (them)* 

XXX, 

studied the (iiuhnrV view alxiUt 
let us uow turn to hi^ view nl>out the 
Atnn of every hiiintu beiuj;. As r(j;{\rd«i 
the tfilaksir.s view nb-uit .Vlinn, the fir-t 
ihiii^, wlitch we iiutiee, is that Atoia is nut 
cr«Mlcd hy tlod, as everythin" olne is, hut 
the Atuu of every human Iwin" is a part 
fol course, the won! “part " ninsL 1 k) hero 
taken mot iphoriwliy) ol riil. ‘Huh ’ wo 
read Alt cternaP portion of me it is, 
which, tpcmmii" un individual foul in the 
mortal worlil, draws (to itself) the hcnsos 
with iho initid as tlio sivih ont of IVakriti. 
From this passive it is nl-o clear tint Atnn 
becomes diva, i. c, is to bo called hy iho 
ii imo .livn, wijen, and dm in" tlte time in 
nhich, it is pos^es-ed of thc)>>d} and the 
i5cn*o«. This is aho oxprcs-e^l hy oalliit" 
Atma, nnder tliesc circumstances, Idivar, 
I* r., ihc Lord, or the ruler of the body and 
the fciisc'i ; — When the- ruler (of the body) 

(’) Tin tpi ehr: ofiqffft: thisjt: t ‘ 

n^.’tgipJT u XV. 7. (-) 

irfK n% ^ 5}T»? f ijjjm 

>s^ tt X V, 8. 
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obiains cr quits tlie body, he goes, taking 
these (the senses and the mind) with him, 
as the wind takes fragrance from its seat. 
It is also called Shariri-^ or Dehi,*^ «. c., the 
owner or possessor ot the hod3^ Thus, Jiva, 
Shariri, Dehi, Ishvar, — these terms are used 
to express the embodied state of Atma, 
which is used to express the disembodied, 
original, true, or essential nature of the 
Iminan soul. It should also be noticed that 
the term Purnsha’' is sometimes used 
S3mpnymously with Atmn, — the distinctiv)n 
between the two sets of term-s, however, is 
not alwa5’s observed in the Gita. 

vSo far, all that we have learnt about the 
essential nature of the human soul is that 
it i.s a portion of God. But since God, as 
we saw, has, according to tiie Gita, three 
forms, tlie question naturally arise.s, of wliicli 
of the.^'e three forms of God, the liuman soul 
is e.ssentially a portion ? Another question, 
which also arises in tliis connection, i.s, what 
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1 % n^^niu by tint Ui“ hunnn h 

«*.nnii,tUy n ; of 0 <nI Xow, nbat* 

i.\>'T ibf; jn-ty 

K% it i* nrl’iiu* tia* fir**! of ihe^^c 

•<cf'«‘r‘I»»^ Iti lh<‘ <*}Ul:ar, 
th'i Imunft *^>nl <**’‘:rnUi]5y oS ibc jntJiro 

<r<ioI 0n» «>f ibrtf firm** 

in tb'.* ^Cl;'{ion of lirK 

dnnU'n Anti ^ ljri< I cni‘*{‘lv‘r.’tlt“tt tviU 
si{ jw ih<} irntli o{ ;!n.* ♦ktHomctn. 

Tof :5}c fti'v’iUir iinbv^ nn nb^otnir 
}>"' sV '. 7 j »} m } -> r »‘ l »\' Jn » Jcj)}y 
JV.»l.’jitl »n<l l*nn}>‘)n. Tint )f n'r l;»l;r 
any Inumn Ixin:;, ilo'n wlnl rt**in)n* nf:cr 
ilC'litcJin;* <n‘v*r: tinner tint, .ici’or^isa* to the 
tjtiaj if {'" bi < b‘l in IViLri !?, i -^ Ibirn - ln , 
Atnuj or tliij iuw ^nnl nitnro«;f iJifj 

human '‘■ml. Tlnn ila of 

lh«' huunn rtnil t it \'t aho th<‘ ‘.tati* whirli, 
cvui llmmirliont tlic omlK.tIk'i always, 
ix'iou^n lo it, — iKcatise, a* w’e •‘hall hCi‘, 
tlici nalniv C)f iluj jtani i'^ nnf*lnn*jt“{iUi* ; 
ainl iIm’ P'fnlo \vhi»*h the /tnwl wiU to 
hjjowv fo Jk /nvw intr 

Mnto, nt ilm att.nnmcnt of Miilaior On' final 
ri'laaoj ani over afti-r ii. WIkiJ, then, i’« 

thi'^ ? It i*-, as w:n j«* 5 i rlt.it state 
of tli»* litmian fsonlj in which it nm^t 1x5 
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supposed to be left, when from it are eKclud- 
cd all -elements which, according to the 
Gita, constitute Prahriti ; i.e., the Avyakta,^ 
Jhuldbi (or the capacity for decision or judg- 
ment), Abankar (or tbe capacity for being 
conscious of one’s self ars an indiridual)^ 
l\Ianas (or tbe capacity for pondering over, 
or tbinking of, tilings or objects), the five 
Jnana-indriyas (/ e., the five-fold capacity for 
becoming conscious of things or objects), tbe 
five JCarma-indriyas (/.?., the five-fold capa- 
cit}^ for doing external acts), the five objects 
of tbe five senses of knowledge (i.e., form, 
taste, smell, touch, and sound), the five 
Mahabhutas (/,c., earth, water, light, wind, 
and space) ; these together witli desire and 
aversion, pleasure and pain, body, consci- 
ousness, and memory, constitute Kshetra 
(or Prakriti) and its consequences or deve- 
lopments. Now, since the Atma of eacii 
human being is what can be supposed to 
have remained of tliat human beiim when 

O 
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irvcry tmf of ('fcnii'nt *, — whkU 
luie lVAkfi:i fiiul ilm of IVa* 

frtm> tint frin;^Mhcrcfoft'» 
rvmotH jvj Hltcruutu^c Inu i<J tlut» 
(»Un, Uic nntufc 

of tUe lifUitnn » iful U thu tint of 0<wl 

«n4or tin) Tif#*! oi tuo tlirct: fi^rm** oc^criW 
nlxn'e. 

Tii^j t‘*^frnru1 ij.Ttfii#*, tijNi, of t)jt* humiri 
nrojnliti;' to *n 

rxpnt-H^l hy th'^ ivrm Xir;:niniv{i (f^rscn^). 
iVtsn tlin foU^tvv> nnoiluT clnmcierihlic of 
Attna^ 1. r, it]::irlritvn 
firicak^r rmjilnticnHy nitil clj^rly 
in tfnn Tlnt^ 

Tlt*j mm of ilyvntimi’t > knati*?* the Irnlh^ 
thinks lint ho nothin;; nt nil, when h« 
ve*<, heir;., touche^, fils, ihnves, 

hrcilht'*, tnlUi^, ihr^nv# out, Inhci, 
opcti^ or the <«yolhU ; he hulijs timt 

the <kv«l with tlic object'^ of (he reuses. 
lh»i if n 7nm, vrJjo hinnv;? the Inith 
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knows that his Atma is akarta, on the other 
hand, until and unless a man knows this, 
he cannot be said to have known the truth 
(^^r) • — He sees^ (truly) who sees (all) 
actions (to be) in eveiy way done b}' 
Prakrid alone, and likewise Atma (to be) 
not the doer. And, of course, the knowledj^e 
of tliis fact must have been attained, in order 
that a human bciiu^ may reacli the final 
goal. — ^^dlen a- right — seeing person sees 
none but the gunas (to be) the doers (of all 
actions), and knows what is above the gunas, 
lie enters into mv essence. 

So far, then, Atma is, like (rod under 
the first form, Nii'guna and akarta. The 
other characteristics of Atma, described in 
the Gita, necessarilv follow from tliese 
and die consequent absolute distinction' 
between Atma and Prakrid* For, because 
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Aunn U »f njitnrc n** thnt 

oi (JimK It K liui* IwriJ, nor «luo5 h over 
ijh* ; nvr« ijavin^^ exietiO, liDt"* it n<i 
intm*. nuR’Ii 5fi, tljht, ^inc.* tlsc nbso^ntc 
Kcpimiitnt nf Aiin^ (r<nn l*n»Kriti i« n thinff 
</f ab*{/btic Vfibw Atttn^ tl \v}m »‘e cn!) 
iirtth cmtM brinj( ti^i^ •»ejai'ati ni, 

tmml'jr or WinJ*! ini* bust niL-nns 

of tUtiftunj^ this nn;i! Miihri^ or fitul 

r(ih‘n?e from th<‘ h >ly. Ihit, until ami uulfc^s 
cnnpl<?t« hiitnvlLHl-;t’ uf Attm. tiof|,an<l thf’tr 
rclntHU to cinh oth^r, U sitcaintsl bj the 
prnettw <>( lCarma*yo;(^i-i«Ii ikti, as iie*>crlb(i<l 
in tU<j lir-jt section of tins t'lnptt r, or by 
Abhyn^ia-yo^jn^ as <U"‘criiio<l in ilie hixtii 
ciiaptor of thy <iita, dirvtii ilo*t not nw.iu 
absoluto fr^itiJoiu of Amu fron I^r.ikriti ; 
bnl Mtnnly ibe j»a*">in;' of Anna from one 
"I’raUritI to nn nbvr, — ;!•> wv lr»>m youth 
to ohl ago, or ns we cast olV v*lii chnlies in 
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order to put on Jicw ones: — As in tliis’ budv, 
infancy and youth and old (come) to the 
einhodie<I Atma. so docs tlie ac(juisition of 
another body ; a sensible man is not deceived 
about tluit. As a man-, casting off edd 
clothes, puts on others and new ones, so tlie 
embodied Atma, casting oft’ old budios, goes 
to others and new ones, 'i’lius being of the 
nature of God, Atma is incapable of bnijig 
dead or killed ; and being, as we saw, akarta, 
it is incapable of killing. And Iicnce it is 
that the Gifukar says : — He wlio^ thinks it 
to be the killer, and he who thinks it to he 
killed, both know nothing : it kills not, 
is not killed. 

From this it necessarily follows tluit tlie 
Atma of every human being tliat now exists, 
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lias ever Ijccii nml shall cvev be. As the 
Gitiikar puts it: — Kcvcv* did I not exist, 
nor you, nor thc=c rulers of men ; nor will 
an\‘ one of ns ever hereafter cea'ic to he. 
What dioSj or is capable of being dead or 
destroyed, is the body which at any time the 
At»na of any iunnan being possesses, Tiicsc 
bodies-, says the Gi calcar, appertaining to the 
embodied Atma, which is eternal, inde* 
structiblc, and indefinable, are said to be 
perishable. lint it is a mistake*^ to think 
that Atma peris lies or is destroyed when 
the body is de-troyed 

lint not only is it a mistake to snpposc 
that Atma dies or is destroyed when the 
body dies or is destroyed ; but, further, it 
must he borne in mind that Atma remains 
..quite nnallecte<l by wliatcrer injures the 
body in any way. In the words of tlic 
Gitakar : — jVeapons do"^ not divitle it (into 
pieces'), fire does not burn it, waters do not 
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moisten it, wind does not dry it up. Or, 
ill £i'Gncrn] lanofnaofe. it is^ not divisible, it i^ 
not combustible, it is not to be moistened 
it is not to be dried up. 

All these, however, are what may be callei 
the nco-ative characteristics of Atipa ; the’’ 
only tell us what Atma is not, or cannot be 
We learn the GItakar’s view about tlr 
positive characteristics of Atma hami tin 
following passage : — It is -ever-lasting, all 
pervading, stable, firm, and eternal. It i; 
said to be unperceived, to be untliinkable 
to be unchangeable. 
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The ToachitiK oflho Gl<a»-^{rd,f^‘nK^0‘ 
X 

]jj ibo fjrrl rJn{>!<'r tuo 

hnr"*^ view nb Mil whnt is Ictiou'n a- KTrnin- 
Yn;(.\-Wnkli,*~Uic ►ji'-m) <,( 

niLi, — :ilnut iIm jnhiro of ihn] ,T}j ) t)jit 4»f 
ihi' hiiffyif) .vpI th'^ ri’hu^fn h ‘i jr^i'w 

tlic*e tivo, — The Kij of w’iich is 

neeo‘''fnry in <tr«Icr tint Iv irnn-yo;:a-bli.;hci 
iniy b(f jK.icU**^!! in lin* proper way. Uut 
tbe Git:iknr\ vieiv ab mt imtnrp of Tno 
!uun*ni Kml uec"-*-arily Mi-^os a mu 

For any lnnn*n) bi-lnir, wv \in »w it, is 
con^^titntct] not unly in* At'in. as 
nb<nT. bnt by Alnn ui'l <b>ii», 

Miarinu or b»1y, — llir con'^iilnonU of wbirb 
Inftcr we^ Iinvc aircrly I;n nvn. It i.» this 
Fi'abriti or tlciirv wlttoh is b n'n nml iHi*s, 
which is pcri-hable, ilcstnicahlc, ehainjeahlc. 
Furtlior. it is this Fr.ihntl wlucli, acrordinj; 
lothcGiJn.^H U'C Iru’C' is t)jr' true 
a^ciit u( all I he act's which arc ‘=aid to Ijp done 
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by a inanj-tlie only function of the embodied 
Atinri. according to tlie Gitakar, being to 
experience tlie retribution (bhoga) for the 
doings of Prakriri. To quoto his own 
words : — Purushais^ said to be the origin of 
the capacity of enjoying pleasures and pains. 
For Purusha- joined with Prakrid enjoys 
the gunas born of Prakriti. Similar] v, we 
are told that Purnsliaj — presiding over"’ the 
senses of hearing and seeing, touch and 
taste and smell, and the manas,-* enjoys 
sensuous objects. And the true end of man 
is, and ouijht to be, according to the Gita, 
to absolutely aitd finally get his Atma 
released from this entanglement with Pra- 
kriti, to attain Mnkti. 

And the qtiestion which, as was said 
jn-t now. arises from the Gilakar's view 
abmit the nature of the human or embodied 
sold is this : namely, if the primary, the 
actual at any time during the embodied 
and the uitimale, nature of the liuman 
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futtl W whiit !l»c Oiulnr ‘•nV" h •vlicn,^\bv 
It i*<.t (ntn»L»I‘‘sl witii iIk' 
wlikli, u*? tbc (JuiLut* ^TV-i, KfiMt'ul r«» U:? 
$r<jt nd wf til to \k n\ovtyd f-it* ft** 
tli(* futuru i« why h.t^ it to 

esi*c*ncnc<* rctuhiUiou fur nct*^ Wiih’lv aro nut 
it? owitj — anil why iK>c^ it ever com^^ to lx? 
iitnomnt t i own niftm', which i> e\4*r, 
A\Uhoutrt b%nu«inp; and wiiliontun rn 1, the 
«ame n^that uf fbul under tiu' 1ir*.t furin ? 

To take the h?-t jnri if thi-i (jiu-^tinn 
fn-**t,-llinl h to t>ay, wliy ihn'^ aii cmhwiiel 
ever wnic to i;;nomnt of it- mtaud- 
the nn^tYcr whicii wc f,'ot from iljoftilito 
tlih f{ne*'ttoii f-> fettnjdy the slnteniMit of n 
fact, inmcU', Atnn, ilu* in nnemt it 

Ui>etf <3tub jihed, bev‘aute-s •^vihject to tj;uovAtwc 

«?> to tlw irutli nUmt ii^ own mtnrc and 
tint of cverythin '4 e]'** j nn<U of cims', 
nil) continue to be ij, 0 MnMnt until it 
ftttnins kufm-lctlfje by aotiin^ in conformity 
With ilm (whiU" of the fiita* Thu** wo 
reid ;-All bcinufi*,.»nre deluded nt die time 
of birth by the (Wn?iotr...ca(Kcd hy tffo 
pairs of the oppo'-ites aii-^ino from dc«ire and 
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inu ' 

ii‘* ‘■tate of : 

' “ittg em'n 
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' rei~on 

oi AtnriA 
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(a of U'M i ! 

i-n in Hi' 

'S life iifinietlialely 

previous to that 

; tu'.-.i -''O 

'.an Fu; 

•iher, .-if ice 

it i- 

one of t he 


V'. t 4 tin. 

; Osin that 


Aiiua aifriiu-5 tiio kn^nv!^^^iv! ol it’S'iIf. 
of oi' lIs-.: u'orKL uiii? uf lit'-ir tnticnai 

ivlntion. aiut couves jsieuliy iive.s a iile of 
noii-aitarluiVj lit, li cau never again fall int'^' 
Igiioraii-a- ami aUut;‘inm*nt. TIhh wi‘ ; — ■ 

Having learnt’ that., you will lujf ngutii fall 

(') n 5n:ql?a,4 t vl;.! 
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tlnH into : niul by mc.uisof it. you 

will all being-, without »">CL'q)tion, fust 
tit your.^-oU. atitl tljoti iu Goil. From ihi« 
tits ueoe-«ary iuhroucc i«: tint Atma. 
which i^ now einh>ille<l auil iiruor.'ttit. could 
never Inve been atvaro of it*# lrnf> natuiv .and 
free frojn attacliitieul, Ueitca the cituiu ctf 
c^tuse*- and cfTucts the ftnal liitk, s-o far, of 
wliich i*? the present etubodied -tate. has 
beeit without a Ijcgiuuing. (Ihit it is not 
ciuUc??, hccau>c it rc^ls on every human 
Wizig to bring it to nu cud )>y pr.icl5-ij)g 
Karin, \«yuga-b[takli.) 

iSo, the only point, that now rtunaius to 
)je answered in cnjiurtion willi the ah.ne 
f|nestion, ip, wiiy Iuh the A tun of any 
hiunau being tu experience retrihution for 
•acts nliich arc not own. since the .agent 
of all act'' is Pr.ikriti ? Tiio answer, wiiich 
we get ftom the Gita to this question^ is 
that, though Atinn^i^ not the real doer 
of nii\' act, ‘‘till, on account’ o( it'^ natural 
ignorance, it nrongly thinks that it is the 
doer of the acts which, in every way, are 


^mnur 11 o5. (’) 
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clone bv the gunas of Prakriti. One neces- 
sniy consequence of this wrong supposition 
is that Atraa gets iti^elf attacliecl to actr. and 
their re=5ult3 : — Those, who are deluded^ by 
the gunas of Prakriti, foi’in attachment to 
the actions of the gunas And it is, on 
account of this attachment, that it has to 
undergo retiibution (bhoga) for the acts as 
if it was tlie real agent of those acts. 
Evidently, tliis neccssit}’ of undergoing 
retribution will continue until Karma-voga- 
bhakti is successfully practised. For if a 
man practises Karin i-yoga-bhakti then after 
ocparation of his Atma from the present 
body, it will never be united Avith another 
and Avill attain ever-lasting release from tlie 
body, and all the bli&s folloAving from that 
state, 

II. 

But, if the cause of the entanglement of 
Atma with a body is the kind of acts 
done during the preAnous life, AAdiat is the 
means by AAdiich this .entanglement is 
effected ? The>^ answer is that the three 

L __ 

27. (’) 5}^^: 

il III. 5 


'jVu' fif ihr i’iyiiX, 
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fjutia'-,- /.r., sitv:t\ raji, atkl bam af 

l'r;Oa'Ui,*^con«liUitu rt Njrl I>y «nc.iui 

of u'hiclt the iiKixIi.m-tiblt* Atm j, 4nnj)^^ the 
iiuibj'tlod -U\lc, U "ll'j.l Uown, so to h'U\ u» 
the bo<]y, 

Ibtt the rn<»hVjiit tiie Nir»juJU tluis 

ciuict into coutua with tiic .l;unn-, f.u*- 
ivaebiu;^ cunsequenci.’-s lollmv : — Kur the 
c<jn'*e<jiicuce“ of cutitrtet ^vith >-.xtva«;uua 
W that ntlJichmeut to lmupiu'»s-> nu’l to 
knuwfcth-^c i? productvl ; the conse^juciice ^ of 
its cout.wt with i\xjo;^on.\ is tli it siltaolnnent 
to action tnchi<iiiti( activity, avat'icc, <fesirc, 
aiul ttb^'Cnce of tranquillity, jiroiiiiccA 
ati<l fmm* iU contact witii Umoyirii.t 
'atluclnncnt to hwliosiuc-''^. to in*lolciwo, 
and to slecjj is produced. It should be 


(‘) »3Tt TH;vTn:^pT i Ptq- 

sT^ij^a ti XIV. X (-) rrrr TTti-. 
quft^ ^rw*T XtV. (i. (J) 
n XIV. 7. 

«TT<iT: 3{?rn: rJirq rr^rf^r srfJFtr 

XIV. 12. t^) fra:...t(ni^*'3ir^rqfit5ii'h: nOi- 
wni II X 1 V. S. 3mTi5T; mj{^: ^ ?fl5; 

t;i ^ \ t;?iiOT nwm il Xl\'. 13. 
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Further, the iloUi-ion} to whieh AtrnA 
is subject, ami owiui,^ to which it h notnbh; 
to know CukI, as long as t)je ilelusion hi'ts,- 
it al-o 5$ due to the results ot tlio prosonce of 
these tiiroc giina-' : — Tlic uliulo uuiverac,' 
(lehuleU by thc^ve three ss-tate^ of iniml, 
developed from the gutaw, docs not hnow 
CJod, that is beyond thorn and moxhaustiblo. 
And tliw delusion, devcioput from the 
gnna'-, is divine, and dilhcnlt to transcemh 
There is only one w.iy winch onableh a man 
to transcend this Ma^a, and tljat is to 
pi act! CO ' Karma-} oga • bh a K 1 1 . 

It should bo noiiccd tb.vt, though the 
nltiniatc end of man, aceonling to tlie G)ta, 
i> ro seenro final lelca^'e from the hotly, the 
iintnediate end. to be secured while life lasts, 
is to become free from the guna-i (gunattta), 
/. e,, to live iu such a nay as to become 
absolutely free, — jmt fuau the gunas, for 
that i-^ iinpo?bible so lung as the contact 
with the body lasts,— -bat from all the infill* 


IT qt qf u VIC. 1.1, (-) 

Mi f? mr rri n Ri ^ 

»ii^t xi^i u II ^TT. 1 i. 




'Iho JVWtiHj/ of Ihc 6*tY« U 

K\ (i\'y &cu<c ’ has it', udections unti averhions 
to wauls object hved, TJiis being fco, ns 
soon ns the ‘'Cnscs come into contact witii 
(heir objects on the biftb of a man, it U 
ino\i}nblo that (lesirc=^ anil aversions, for 
objectN for which tile senses hino respectively 
atiachments and avoivions, slionld be pro- 
tlucScl in the nun, juul become tlic source of 
his dehisiun : — All be}iigf,,,.arG- dclmled at 
the time of VirtU by the dchuion ..ciused 
hyjhc p\h'3 ofoppositCb arising from desire 
and aversion. 

The same fact is better desciibed, an<l its 
coiiscqttcnccs pointed out more in detail, in 
another part of the Gita, There we learn 
that, when thc“ senses coini into contact 
nith their objects, rlie nnnas begins, and 
keeps on, thinking o\er tho^^o objects ; from 
thinking over them i-, jnodneed attach- 
ment to them ; from attichmcnt aiises 
desire ; and from de'siie follows anger (/, c., 
when the dodre u prevented from btdng 
fulfilled). 


(0 Tm1ef( ^7ii¥nr ii Iff. Tb 

(®) fedilfT... \ hri^ 

Vir. xT. (^) c7(ztct: 
hR \ ^{\n: 
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If, thei’i'fure, tlio seiiHGs are allowed lo 

c-eiu; into contact wlili t’hoir objects, without 

i\f<t entirely rid{lii!<>' lii-eni of iheir attach- 

niefus ;uid aversion^;, altaclitncnt 

dio~ire (?ry:^r), uiel anp^er (^rw) tire titc 

iieecs'ary con-e'|uenc;\ Now. according to 

the (jitak'ir, de.-ire and anger arc the grcat- 

(-^t cueiuics of man. For tlicy ilclude the' 

aoui. after cnvelo5)ing knowledge : — It is’ 

die-irc, it i-: ang<'r, b )rn from raj<\gnna ; it is 

very ravcnoiH. very Know that that 

i.s tin; toe in thi-^ world. yVs fire is enveloped 

bv smoke, a mirror bv du'f. the heuis by the 
* <■ * 

w-onji), S'.) is ihi.s (knowledge) enveloped by 
tb.wire. Ktiowlf'dge. ..is t!nvch)p<.'d by this 
e.on-iatst io? of [t].; nian of kiiowh-dgc, in the 
.-nane cii de-ire, wldeli is idvO' a fiJ'e .‘nnl 
in.'Uti.ible, ... h d; •bid'-.' tie-' endw /died .soul 
.'iiter c«nv-Co:fi!!g l;now;t,.<1gc‘. a.-' we an; 


II n eik N ;■ T.m: "ir-r; yy: ^irr- 

n-ynj.yy: { ri^.nui: fyy;; v/i v.t imti] |i 

oVt -ytbT'dT "4f?,T: yvf? abn -7 t 7'7r '^*77 

'HV'l'V. 7iT: tT7<' 77 zR ft Htyi gtd y'{7 7(177.' 

H'7V<7? I 777-7“T..,7-'7k7 g ...HJygnf-t 

r;n 7:7 Gn7/7 iitVy.g tt i’ll. 


/ tj ih ra 

tui4 ' \ t«i* 

\tlo|>?il V>\ 1 <5u ■'iUit'< ^ 

are tkhi4f<l. Wo aiioJlitr 

lint tltHi'c-j niu^r, njul 
UiTCC‘f->M cniraiKe to tujK rmij*m*^ i > Atnn, 

Hon liik in*.»p u*-. Imia anl’iN^vr 

arc i)je nnik v,]iicb Mtroiy nii t ‘■aMv t »W 
n man un !*• licH, U j^npiarilfy t5>*>f n >v4 in 
tlio (olhnvini' |n<'‘a'4ot K >ntj 1 <1 j ^'l’' hy 
ncl*' »l bop‘s h> h«U‘lro(t-5,«iivc'i tin lo 
ami ilc'ito, they ni^li to tuhtun In-ap-^ M* 
wunUli unfaiily f »r objects o? -ire. 

have I obJatucl M-day ; tliH nkU I 
obtifii ; tills uca»(li i-* tniim ; lui 1 lld^ 
also ni'il>c iniip. This I juv^‘ ; 
otlieis to I, I \\]\\ de^tmy ; 1 um lord. I am 
the enjoy cr, I am iKiifccJ, stMuit. nanny. 
1 lia%c ntallli ; I am of imb'o bu;h ; who 
eke U like me f I will j-nerbiee; I will 
nml.c ; f will ivjdcc** tliu-. delmlci;! 


(’ ) arshH atni 3rji; \\ V.iri. 

(") Um nnn:^ n tiR \ xm* in^; 
'?n7T X Vf 21i C^) sri^nxirni.' 

i siV 

II ^ CT^ Jtqi 5STT rtmw 1 sirr^f 
ST.7 M ’trn^quT 3n:'<T?[i^n smi nir 
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hv ,>rance. about hv nauierons 

• O * 

.-arroundcd bv the licl ot delu- 
an<l niiached to the cMijoymcut of 
ubjtet-; of desire, they fall down into impure 
hed, 


'file .':une fact i.-s moniioned briefly in nn- 
orli^-r place hr means of two slokaj^; — one 
of which wa-i (pioted above : — The mauj 
wil'd i> m lers over olijecth of sense, forms 
ailachnient to them ; from that attachment 
i." pr')iiu'.‘ed de^^rc : and from desire anger 
is produce*'!. I’h'oui nnge.r results want of 
di.--erimi:i'Uion ; fr-an waiit of discrimination, 
coufu'-i ?n of memory : from confu>ion of 
meiii K')\ ho'S of rea-ion (’nsaldhi) ; and in 
con-'Wpumei; of the of rea''on, lie is 

utfeilv rniui-d. 


^ 'itJF iih 1 '-{< Am) Upt. 

‘pit ]i y\':i: stfe-T: 

q-T; s giriim 11 

fqtf-tqot:: adjnjfqqHneTf' s iimnv. 
q>Tefoc‘E. 3rv‘T XVL ii'-o /*) 
dq: he.* hi T?TFFrT J diF'i Arrpuf T.rr: %imn 
’xr?.* '.ndiiTprf 15 d.eirt q-iff Arpx: K^jfp 
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Tlin«, llicn* \\(t f,ro tlmt. nmndin" to the 
Oitjiknr, njitl nvftricc nro tlie 

source of the wnr^t evUq to mtin^ 

Wliat womkr, then, if le* nsk-* u-. lo 
ritl of iluMu ;i![ ? Of alri'^aily 

^ot thcnij we lunsh 've w.uiL to u-’l up to 
Urn leticliin^ of (!u‘ (iita. ohauilou them. 
Thk, lum'cvtr, h not ennugh. Tlie nine 
lK?ing there, the cfct »not 
follow. So, if \Yc wkli to he nhvn)M free 
fjom un cllcct, wo must tuhe etre iliat iho 
cause of that ctloot ihall ue\er recur. Now, 
wc saw, the c.iii^o of tie«!re ami anger, 
ncconling to the Git.i, k tlm conUct of the 
senecH uhh tlieir ohjects, for wliicli tlmy 
have mttiir.iJ attachment''. .So, in ortler to 
suecctHl, the blow mu't b? struck at the 
rfKjt of the whole tree : — 'rherefore, first- 
restrain your scu=c-, tliou ea*.t ort’ this sinful 
thing (<leMre) wliiclulestroy'. hnowlclge ami 
'^experience. And n\c sludi lia\c to’pnt forth 


dS-s. C) tffanx II XVJ: 21. 

(-) iqiwii?! nitfl 
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all the strength, that we might possess, 
in order to check the senses. For, as the 
(ritakar^ tells us, the boisterous senses... 
carry auav hv torce the nuiuas even of a 
wi'iC man. who exerts himself. 

Wliat the r4italvar means hy, and what, 
according to him, is required for, the control 
of the sciwcs, — on the acquisition of which 
the success in acting up to his teaching 
})rjmaj-ily and ultimately depends, — is in- 
dicated in the following sloka.-s : — A ])ian’s~ 
mind l^ccunies steatly, when he withdraws 
his sen.-es from fall) objects (.)f sense, as the 
tortoise (withdraw>) its limbs frcmi all sides. 
Objects t)f sense draw back from a person 
who i.-, abstinent, not so the ta^te (for 
tho^.e objects) : but even the ta.'-te departs 
from him, when he ha-> .»een the Supreme. 


d hu<. according to the (lita, the ctjutrol 
of the sense-^, which is of so much import- 
ance in (*()nnection with its teaching being 


II fIT, -!1. (’) itfg... 

f^qpT'f: I grtl'diuT i:(r-cr ihA U 

T r. (10. f “) -t 3m 3t;nm 

gHimiT il is’mt: I'hm- 
I m-i’a 3{fh 3Tm "(t 
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7/iC Tf:>ic!an<j "/’ 

f 

snccc‘s^rii)l\ netod upon, con-sUtb of tlic 
double proccs-'s of depiiviii*' them of their 
natural likes and diilike>. for objects, and 
completely withdrawing them from thobc 
obj -els. lint e\cii the c nitrol of the senses 
in this sciibe, and the ai)indonment of 
dcbiro. angei, and a\ u’ice, are nut enough 
ill order to be able to fullou* the teaching of 
the Gita, / r , to practice Karnia-y )ga-bhakti 
and t<» hocomc gun.UiU or srhitaprajna 
(as he i'j otlier\vi'>e caileH). I'or to tins we 
must add the ah.indonment uf all vanity,* 
force, airogancc, belonging^:, the feeling that 
this or that i' mim*, li >po, sense of respect 
/Tor oneself), pleasure and pain. It neces- 
sarily follows that we must also lent n, and 
bring otirseJ res, feel^ satl**/ied trith what- 
ever %\e might happen to get, and attain 
the mental state of one who'^e Inppinc-s is 
Avholly^ within himself, whose recreation 
is wliolly within liimself, and whoso light 
also is wholly within him'^clf. 


W IT. 58-9 0 ) 3Ti^f qllit? 

II XV III. 00. PiKiW ii IV. 

IT, nmnm^r: ti 25. icI: i%5tRr : 

11 XV. 5. (2) n 

IV. 22, (3) li V. 24. 
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cncraiUerin" Utc vanoiu a*»recaMe nivl dt^- 
tiirrwablc Uun^s of llii^ worltl. A nnu^rt 
tiiifid ii fc toady, u*)ic»i lie ivUlidnnvj )iK 
scnvc*^ from (all) oljij<*clh of «cnsc, a'^ the 
turUn^c withdraws its liinhs fro*n nil shies. 
OhjecU of sen5«‘ draw inch froin a jKir->)n 
who is ahblinent ; iiut so the taste fir those 
object^. Uut even U-^tc dcjnrls from him, 
when he lias seen the iiuprcmc. 

"Tlio fttllottiu" (wo hlokns refer to one who 
Ins attaioed the mental si tie in whidi he is 
(ilunHal in ills teU and In his (If. 55) 
The man*, who is atticlied to his seif only,' 
whojs contontctl in hi« sjlf, and is tdcascfl 
with Ijis self, has nothin!; that he on;j}it to 
du. He Im no interest .it all in wlnt is 
done, and none whitcver in what is not 
done, in tliis world ; nor i" any interest of 
his dqicndcnt on anythin *r. 


Jt?i sfarHit It f^'Tqr. Ptntnu^T Wd 

xf<: «rr7 ^ ^KX^xj ffprrt^n U. 5 j»9. 

(’) n: q nx ^ nnq; I 

^ h^: nw w ^ it n 
atn: ;t »tTh?t ^ T: =^(4 l n 
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fW^ nui nlu* flluml it<*« l^itli whaf t*- 

3«mn^!c sij'l ulnt U — Jn» in 

ile.ir ti> m 1, Ur, whi> lo fni*i)*U 

a^j aUo in hojjotir an^l <V»*ij'muur, tvlrj 

U n\il:c \y\ an^l nn(| pain^ 

vfim h frci* fraja nliachnv’nt, to v\hum praUr 
atnl Mim'' arc whvt U fandirn aivt 

ctmun(f4 ivUh anyOtin;; uliatrter {t)nt 
njiil *4 a klcqfiy 
mjn*! An»l litU vi — v4':)i n man j» 

dear !♦) AtjM'uC’:' <>f ntlndnncnt, 

nb-Hie^** t»f (n:!f-'nb’niif\ii»j; low for mo), 
wife, It'itrte, aful forth ; n«il rruubtit 
efpnbihty on approacit of U*th what U 
aj’nH'ahh* an»i iviut ih Oii*a;,Tcrah!c~-flhi'» t» 
incJwk'il in hnowkalor). 

The ftjHowui»; four iic“Crilx^ llui 

clwpMClc^i^tk’‘- of a tjnnati:n (nhwli arc 
|tfac!a-tlly‘ the uiijc iho*(» of hthita»prajin 
mentiuneil al^np): — 


«.»« nwwtt.i.R'ui 

m^r frjttiVi %h 

srPTts; rwnPn *? fai: A I I.l 7-fb 

it Xin» 1). 
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He is said to have become’' gunaiifa, who 
is not vaverse to light and activity and delu* 
:>ion when tliey prevail ; and who does not 
desire them when they cease j wlio, living 
like one unconcerned, is never perturbed by 
the ganas ; who remains stea<]y and moves 
not, thinking merely that the gunas exist 
(are tiie cause of whatever tends to distur))) ; 
who is self-contained ; to whom pleasure and 
])ain are alike ; to whom a sod and a stone ' 
and gold are alike ; who lias discernment ; 
to whom censure and praise of himself are 
alike ; who is alike in honour and dishonour; 
who is alike towards the sides of friends and 
foes ; and who abandons all initiative of 
action. 

■V. 

'Now, only one point remains to be con- 
sidered in order to complete the account of 


} ( ’ ) ^ ^ hii . .1 ^ 

^ u 5Ti?fR : n: ^ mm- 
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the Icacliiiif; of tlie GUa. Ami that point is, 
nlmt is it that the Gitakar tclis us n-e frhnll 
secure, if wc completely and siicccssfully 
net up to his nil vice, ilcscribixl above ? The 
following pas-jages c mtiin the Gitakar's 
answer to this cjnestion : — (1) He casts oft* 
both merit ami sin ; (2) He inenri iio sin ; 
(o) Ho is not fettered down, even though 
he jKirforms works ; (1) All hi-* works arc 
dc^ti-oycd ; (o) He U easily leleascd from 
all bonds ; (G) He is not minted, though 
he performs works ; (7) Ho is not tainted 
by sin, as the lotus -leaf is not tainted by 
water ; (S) He is for ever released. 

It imy he said, Itowcver, so far as these 
passages arc concerned, that tld« is pimply a 
negative result. Tliey simply show that, if 
wc pmcti'-c Karma-yoga*bhakti, wc shall 
not commit sin, though it mu-t necessarily* 
involve the performance of actions, /hit this 


(1) ^ ii II. ;,0. 

(2) ST ^imrf^ ii TV. 21. (3) ^ 

0t^:^t 111V. 22 (1) nqu (qiq) n IV.23, 

(5) 5^ sFvrr^ II V. 3. («) sTfq ^ 
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(». lint which fullowi 
from n?**! mill tbii with }Jrahinn) ; (I) Voti 
Will be relented (from tl»o bonds of action), 
and will go to Govl ; (2) After attuning to 
Gotl, tiicrc is no birth again ; (3) Attaining 
to God, they do not again come to Hfo, wliich 
is transcient, a liomc of woes ; ( t) Ueleased 
from the shackles of (repeatol) biriljs, they 
repair to that MJit wiicro tiicre is no 
ntiha{>])incss ; (5) tlicy go never to return 
again ; (fi) they go nndelnded tn that 
imperishable fcit ; (7) He obtains the 
imperishable and eternal seat. 


(l)Hgnt nt IX. 28. (2) nl 
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telLs iiSj ninoiig other things, what the ulti- 
mate end is, whicli man must attain, or 
what the real nature of the human soul is, 
which he must realise ? While religion 
teaches us the waj^ in which man must live 
in order that he may attain his ultimate end, 
or realise his real nature. Religious life, 
therefore, is simply the sole means for attain- 
ing the highest end of man. This being so, 
when the end is complete!)’’ attained, no reli- 
gious duty remains to be done. And it is for 
this reason that the Grita says : — That lie,— 
who is engrossed with his self, is satisfied 
with his self, and is pleased with his self, — 
is subject to no duty which he ought to jjer- 
forra ; no benefit accrues to him cither by 
doing any tiling or by leaving it undone, 
he can liave no object which depends upon 
any tiling or being in tiie whole^ world. 
Tiic state of sucli a. man is fully described 


( ‘ ) STfcRfc^r: ^ | 

^IcRH gf ’R 11 

3|'4: R l 3T?q 

n 111. 17-8. 
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in the *ilohns which ticil \Tuh the Sthnn* 
Pwjna orhhe 

The object of the religious teaching of the 
Gita, then, H to cinhlc a nnn to h\c m such 
n ivay as to attnn this slate Kow, wint is 
the religious tc idling of the Gitn ^ Tlio eu* i 
and '•ubstance of this teadinig is gucii hj 
the Gitahir huu'^clf in n single slol a Just 
before closing the h«( Adhyaya, he faj « — 
Thus thru I ln\c given Injon the 1 non 
Ictige ninth is more mysterious than nny 
mystery , fully tl inU n\cr this and nU *ik 
you liUc Listen, hon c\ ci , once more to ma 
word® uhtch arc most eonfidcntml of all , 
I tell yon again nlnt js fur your buicfit, 
Eimply becau'ie I lo\e you \cry mudi’. With 


(1) Tier nre I sny oU r >1 ta‘ nK wl n l-^rrilK'llr 
Mtn tste 1 r n tin c TTi^* 

trq ST 1 HMIT dtlj n^n TJTff \\ 

tm<T qini trarwr I ‘h 

B h fim u jt pit: n 

SI 31 \ ?T ST h fhq ti 

Iff \ n 

^ ^ n hm u Xlf i { 10 

(^) h enrmcr 2>inf^ nsni? i 

nqr ti? u ^qnenm 5^ 
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this introduction, the Gitakar gives the 
following advice r—Concentrate your atten- 
tion on the one real God, devote yourself to 
him, worship him, reverence him. If you 
do this, then it is absolutely certain that you 
will go to hira.^ The same advice is 
repeated in other slokas : — Forsaking all 
other ways, take refuge in him alone ; he 
will relieve you from all sin ; be not grieved. - 
Concentrate all your attention on him alone, 
make him the sole object of your thought ; 
if you do this, then, without any doubt 
whatsoever, you will dwell hereafter in'*^ him* 

But the advice, contained in these and 
such other slokas, is not easy to follow. It 
requires or presupposes a long religious dis- 
cipline or spiritual development. And this 


XYIII. 63-64. 

(^) ^ «T5:q=cT: m i nt 

^ II XVIII. 65. 

(2) | art 

u XVIII. 66. 

(s) qq: qf% I R^r%- 

^ 31^: JT tm: n XU. 8. 
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discipline or development itself consists of 
several stages or steps graduated according 
to the capacity of the disciple, 7’he lowest 
or the first stage of tins discipline or deve- 
lopment is to cease to do any work with 
the desire for fruit. For the ])erformaiice 
of works with this desire, instead of coutri* 
buting to spiritual freedom, has the effect 
of prolonging bondage. Hence the Gita 
teaches : — He, who with devotion and with- 
out desire for fruit performs works, attains 
the highest tranquillity ; hut he, wdio with- 
out devotion and with attachment for fruit 
performs works in consetiuence of some 
desire, falls into bondage,^ The reason of 
this is that, ^Yhen the attention is distracted 
by the various desires for the manifold 
fruits of works, it cannot be concentrated 
or controlled," The Gitakar, therefore, loses 


( * ) 5^fr: 3?nTff^ I 

^ \\ Y. 12. 

qrd H 3R£iq; mf^: Ij 

I str u 

w ti II. 424. 
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no opportunity to show his contempt for 
those who perform the prescribed works 
with the desire for fruit J 

But, if no works are to be done for the 
sake of their fruit, then all works, the sole 
object of doing which is to attain some 
fruit, must be given up; Such works include, 
among others, those which are dedicated to 
pai'ticLilar deities, like Indra, Yanina-, &c. 
These wbrksj therefore, must be abandoned 
by a man who cares for his spiritual develop- 
ment, because they cease to have any mean- 
ing when the desire for their fruit is given 
up ; because they are dedicated, not to the 
one real God, but to the lower particular 
deities, who are simply partial manifesta- 
tions of the one real God ; and also because 


m emr: qfiqRr: q|: 

ll ^ t 

I gq arqqqqr: qqrqq qjrqqqqr: 

I) IX. 20-1. 

(“) qirq: %: %: qq?ij=q aFq^qqr: 1 ^ ^ 

rqqq II A"1L 20 ; 

qj^'JTT | 

5 TqTcr 11 lY. 12. 
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(heir frnit is insignilic'int ne vrcll tempo* 
rarj.* The same is true witli respect of works 
(lone in honour of the deceased anccstorB 
and the fipirits of tlic dead.^ 

Thus all the uork*-, which are to \k done 
in honour of the deities, inntics, vtc., and 
all the workb tvliicli arc to be done for the 
sake of their fruit, — not to sjKJak of all the 
bad or prohibited ’ works or act«, — bein^ 
e.\cUuic(l« there remain only sucli workb as 
arc said to be the duties of men ns men ntul 
as members of a particular piofcssion, 
Tiicse works arc intended to be done, not 
for their fruit, but simply as the duties of 
men, and arc dedicated to the one real God. 
It is these works, which, as the Gitakar is 
never weary of insisting, ought to be done 
by tbo‘>e wbocc duties thev arc, uitlioiit 


(‘) q: n: sil ^ aj vm: i 

flw ill tjT It a: tnn 

373 : 33 : 

pm tl ^ 37 ^ g * 70 ? nql 3 ?^ 

I ?7tf?t irt 

airt n VII. 21-3. 

(-) ^JI3T: fqgj^ I ^r- 

3IR ?ilf3 p\{h JT^nfiR: 3tni 11 IX. 25. 
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entertaining any desire for their frnit. ^ It 
is in respect of these works that he says 
that you ought not to be fond of doing 
nothing." It is* these works without doing 
wliich, the fitness for giving up ail works 
cannot be attained.-'^ It is these works, the 
performance of which is a means of prepar- 
ing oneself for the Samadhi-yoga^ described 
in the sixth Adhyaya, These works, there- 
fore, ouglit not to be given up. To give 
them up through ignorance is bad ; to give 
them up simply for avoiding the trouble of 
doing them, does not contribute to Mukti/'' 

Even these works, however, which ought 
not to be abandoned, must be done, as 


^ Tirf^fT ii XVIIl. 6. 

(“) R ^ n II, 4f. 

^ iilIL4- 

|| YI. 3. 

(•"’) ^ 5T I qi^rT 

cTFT qRRtra: qR^f^^r |) 

I tqm 

II XYIIL 7-S. 
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nlrcftdy mcntlonoil, not (or any fruit to be 
nttninwl (rum doin;: tljcjo, nor l>ccntiRc \rc 
arc fjnd ol doin^ them ; but f imply l)ecAii'c 
they are our duties. In other uordu, we 
rnu»! do our duties, niul must not neglect 
them ; ftiU the motive in doing these duticK 
mu*:! be, not the expectation of any gain, 
nor any incliintion, on mir part, to do thcnit 
hut fiimply the KMj<e of duty n« duty. And, 
at the Mage wo arc coiif-iuering, tin? nay c»f 
doing duties U the I>est o! alxindonment. * 

XX. 

It, then, follows tint, according to the 
rcligioua teaching of the Gita, the firpt stage 
of religious discipline nr dc\olonmrnt con* 
sists, cn the one hand, in giving up all worhs 
which arc not our abs date duties, and, on 
the other, doing those worhs uhich arc our 
absolute duties from the pure fcn«c of duty, 
and not from any attachment to them, nor 
from the expectation of any fruit from the 
jKjrfurmancc of them. This part of the tca- 
dnnig ol t’fjf ^Vin Vh in a’lntge Tiinn* 


( * ) n:;^ ^ wA fW cw t tfn ?;^r. 

n: mn: rra: 11 XVIII. f). 
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ber of slokas one or two of which may be 
quoted here : — Those works alone are the 
source of bondage which are unconnected 
with your absolute duties ; hence do jmur 
absolute duties, and everything that these 
duties require, without attachment.^ Your 
business ends with the doing of works, it 
has nothing to do with their fruit ; let not^ 
therefore, the fruit of works be 3 ^our motive ; 
nor should 'you be attached to doing nothing ^ 
at all. 

It should be noticed that this advice, if 
acted upon, cannot fail to produce many 
other consequences. For,’ when we do our 
duties exclusively from the sense of duty, 
then we shall not do our duties because we 
expect to succeed or to achieve some end, nor 
shall we be deterred from doing them from 
the expectation or suspicion of failure. It is 
for this reason that the Gitakar says : — Do 
your duties, being free from attachment and 


(^) 3id- I 

n III. 9. 

(-) trq ^ nr 

^ II II. 47. 
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c(|uablc as to success or failure ; this cejuabi- 
lity is called yoga? Similarly, when we do 
our duties solely from the sense of duty, we 
shall not hesitate, or be prompted, to do them 
on account of pain or pleasure that they may 
m\o\ve oT pToAwee. Q>\K7sk2X\ 

— Yon will not incur any sin, if you engage 
in doing your duties, looking upon pain and 
pleasure, gain and loss, success and failurCj 
as alike." Again, if we bring ourselves always 
to do our duties simply because they arc our 
duties, then it will necessarily follow that 
we shall feel contented simply by being able 
to do our duties, and shall have no occasion 
for feeling anger, iiatrcd, rivalry ; and our 
satisfaction will not be dependent on any 
other tiling. Hence the Gitakar preaches : — 
He, — wiio does bis duties being free from 
the attachment for the fruit of works, being 
always satisfied, being dejiendent on none, 
feeling content with whatever he ma)’ chance 
to get, being free from jealousy, being un- 
affected by the pairs of' opposites like plea- 


(') ^ q;i3T?r i 

atf^^r: m: 533 ^ |) II. 48. 

iJN 3T^n^i% U Ji 38. 
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sure and pain, and is indifi^rent as to success 
or failure, — does not fall into bondage on 
account of his performing^ works. 

But a further consequence of habituating 
ourselves to do our duties simply from a 
sense of duty, is that it will necessarily free 
us (1) from all particular desires for parti- 
cular objects, (2) from all feelings, — such as 
liking or disliking, attachment or hate, love 
or enmity, joy or sorrow, hope or fear, 
anger, jealousy,-— whether the objects of 
these feelings be things or persons.^ In 
other words, a man, who strictly acts upon 
the teaching of the Gita under considera- 
tion, — z. e,, who does his duties, — not from 


erm^ifcT: 3TPT ^ u IV. 20 ; 

^ U IV. 22. 

(2) II XIII. 8 ; 

11 XVIII. 49; 

U XV. 5 ; 11 XII. 

15; wtql sgq^?T...ll XVIII. 51; , 

II. 56 ; ?i: sRiWRt: II. 57 ; 3T^r%i; ST^- 

u XIII, 9. 
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any expectation of fruit or any ntlachmcnt 
to them, hut simply anti Mjlcly from the 
Fcnfc oftlut}*, — nill fjraclually develop that 
side of Sthila-prajnatva or Giun-atitatvn, 
which is indicated by Vairagya*^ 

And when this stage i« reached, then the 
man l)cconiC5 fit for giving up sau'^ar (or 
the Grihastha*a"hrama), and for ha\in" 
rccourFC to the Ahinasa-yogi dcsrrilK.al 
in the sixth Adhyaya of tlic Gitn.- Wljcn, 
therefore, the Gitakar fays r—T hat the wise, 
by giving up tlic fruit nliich results from 
works, bccojnc frcctl from bondage and attain 
tlic highest^ goal ; tliat he, aaho performs 
his duties aaithout nttachment, attains the 


(*) 5nn rr'^T lx. I rlrlh OiJrfl lljtix 

1 ^ tiH aid 

cngf^'i ^ l 55 : fqgn;: PrW 

fro^i: 0{T?s?wj: 
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highest; hence you should do what you. ought- 
to do without attachment^ ; — what lie means 
-is not that we can gain the highest- end 
simply by doing our duties without enter. 
tainino; desire for fruit and without attach- 
ment for them ; he simply means that if 
we thus do our duties, we are put in the 
proper way ; so that if we pursue it to the 
end, we shall attain the ultimate object of. 
human life. For, as we just saw (VI. 4), 
the abandonment of the fruit of works and 
the attachment for them simply prepares us 
for the higher stage. Not only that, but 
even the attainment of this higher stage, i>e. 

or is not, by itself, the attain- 

ment of the absolute goal. For the Gitakar 
himself tells us that mere sannyasa or vai- 
ragya is not, by itself, the fulfilment of the 
ultimate object- V 


ZII- 

Here, therefore, the question arises : — If 
mere sannyasa is not enough, what is that 


3IT5f[Rr II HI. 19. 

(■* ) TT II III. 4. 
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wlijcli is rcfjimcil in nddition ? In order to 
be able to nn‘iwcr tin*? quc'ition^ ^^o must 
not only conwder t)jo ►In^e of Miiritiml tlovc- 
lopjiicnt ubicli is to follon tlic nttninmcnt of 
StptT, blit yrc nnut nKo into considcrntion 
un element in tin*' preuons uhich ue 
In\c iiijnorcd so fir. The first sti"e of reli- 
gious (llsciphnc, wlncli u e ha^ c considered 
thus ftr, consists in pcrfoirning one’s duties 
from no otlior motive but the sen'^c of dut}. 
Tins rvd\icc, however, might lx* "ivcn or 
foliowcil even by nn nthei‘«t In orticr, 
tiicrcfarc, tint it imy contnbulc to rr/u;io«J 
development, some otiicr olcmcni must be 
nddcil to it, -if not from tin* lieginmng, then 
at some htcr siigc Wlnt, then, is this new 
element ? Tins element i** tint we must do 
our duties,— not lur oin ov.n sihe, t, c., not 
foi ‘'Ccuring the fruit winch we might get 
ihrcugh them, -but for the ‘^nke of Gotl. 
Tile ‘^nme idea is c\prcssed by saving tint 
we mint do our duties by dedicating them 
to God, or tint we must do our duties 
simjdjv' became they ai c God’s commands to 
in, or,“dn ordinary language, — we muatdo 
our duties m oidci that God maj thcicby bo 
piopitiated, and not tint lie may grant us 
Romething in letnrn Thus we icad in the 
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Gita : — t will tell you how every man, by 
being intent on his own respective duties^ 
gains -what he ought to gain. He gains it 
by propitiating God through the perform- 
ance of his duties in the manner already^ 
explained. The same advice is given in other 
slokas also. For instance : — Whatever you 
do, whatever you eat, whatever you give, 
the sacrifice that you make, the penance 
which you perform, — do all that as offered 
to^ God. 

It need not be mentioned, however, that 
we must try to follow these two pieces of 
the Gitakai"’s advice together, — though that 
ma}’ not be possible for us at the beginning. 
And hence slokas like the following He, 
who does his duties for the sake of God and 
without attachment, cannot be touched by 


(^) II iict: 

rei't II XVlIl. 45-6. 
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Mil, ns a luliib leaf walcr.’ Dedicating 
in tliouglit all tliat yon do to God, concen- 
trating your attention on God lb rough mental 
abstraction (nc., iiy taking it awHy from 
det-ires, objects of desires, and fruits of 
works), be constantly given nji to jiiin.- He 
goes to God, who docs every thing for God, 
to wliom God is ail in all, ivbo devotes liiin* 
self to Gml, who lias no oilier attraction, and 
who feels no enmity towards anything or^ 
being. 

It will ijc seen that the la^t sloka describes 
the life of a man who is completely following 
the two pieces of the Gitakar's advice under 
consideration. That docs not, however, mean 
that we inn SI wait until we arc able strictly 
to follow each of the two pieces of ad vice,— 
or that we arc not to begin to act upon the 
piece of advice said to belong to the later 


.(*) eiiwnr ^ntf^ :Cin WTt^i m \ 
iViTfir ^ n: rr wsi ){ V.*10. 

(•) irm: t 

m n XV HI. 57 . 

(") rn«rtR; i Oi^t: 

^4^32 ?t: m\ ql?'7 (I XL 55, 
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stage, until we are able to complete the earlier 
stage. The meaning is tliat, though we 
must begin by trying to give up desire for 
fruit and attachment, still we must also be- 
gin to try to dedicate our acts to God as soon 
as possible. For, as the Gitakar says, con* 
formity to each of the two pieces of the 
advice, will help conformity to the otheri 
The more are we able to take our attention 
away from the fruit of works, desires and the 
objects of desire, the more we shall be able 
to concentrate it on God ; the more are we 
accustomed to deny ourselves the fruit of 
works, the more ready we shall be to do the 
works simply for the sake of God. This, 
of course, is natural. As to how the doing of 
our works for the sake of God will contribute 
to mental abstraction, one answer is that that 
also is natural. For it is only a common 
experience that the more do we habituate 
ourselves to work for the sake of others, the 
more forgetful we become of ourselves. But 
the other answer to the above question,’ — 
and this the Gitakar seems anxious to 
emphasize, — is that when we even trj’' to 
do our duties for the sake of God, Godf 
through liis grace, comes to our help, and 
facilitates our attainment of mental abstrac- 
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IV. 

It fihoiild be noticed tliat, just as there are 
some^ slokas in the Gita, in which mental 
abstraction is preached as if it 

were the sole means, so there are other 
slokas in which the doiim of our duties as 
offered to God is preached as if that were the 
sole means. But neither of these two can 
be taken by itself. For, as we saw, the 
following of one of the two pieces of advice 
presupposes, and leads to, the other. Hence 
the two must be taken together. 

But now we have to take into considera- 
tion a third element in the advice of the 
Gita regarding the Karma-voga-bhakti. Be- 
cause, as the Gitakar sa3^s, though it is 
necessary for us to do our duties for the sake 
of God, still, in order to do this in the pro- 
per wa}’, we must have a conception of what 
the real nature of God is* If we have a 
wrong conception about God’s nature, — if we 
mistake one of the individual deities for the 
one universal God, — then, however much we 
might have practised abstraction, however 
much^we ma^’ do our duties as offered to God,*, 
still, on account of our wrong conception of 
God, the highest end of religious discipline 
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cannot be achieved. ,So much so, that it is 
on account of uicn’s ig no ranee about real 
God, that tiicy go after particular deities or 
become atheists.* Hence it U only those, 
who have known tlic real nature of God, 
that arc .able to devote thi-insrUes to him 
without thinking of anything" else. This 
is the nature of God as the creator, sustainer, 
v^c. of the universe.® 


(*) n^ra ni I 

nn iiVIf, 24 
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How then is this nature of God to be 
known ? It cannot be known merely by the 
study of the Vedas ; nor by the performance 
of penance ; nor by bestowing gifts, nor by 
making; sacrifices.’- Hor is it possible to see 
this form of God by means of our sense of 
sight. ^ To be able to see God. therefore, a 
new divine sight must be deve- 

loped. And it is only when this new sight 
is secured, that this universal form of God 
can be seen. But now the question arises:— 
How is this spiritual insight to be deve- 
loped ? The answer, which the Gitakar 
gives to this question, is : — That it can be 
developed only by means of the same discip- 
line, i-e., of the Karma-yoga-bhakti, — which 
Ave have been considering.^ There is no 
other way. And this is the only one Avay 


( ’ ) art lit: 5T JT t 

53 ; ^ q- 

^ ^ ciqtW: I 
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possible to ony one, wlmtevcr he inay‘ be. 
Ko wonder, therefore, if tiie Gilalcar says 
.tliat a yogi is superior to any one who per- 
forms penance, wlio lias stiuiied the Vedas, 
who docs tlic prcscribc<l works ;.,.and llmt 
a yogi, wlio devotes Inmself to the one real 
God with nil his licart, is the best of all 
3'ogis.* 

' Thus then we see that the Knrina-yoga- 
bbabti consists of abstraction from all worldy 
matters ofTcring our duties to 

God, and knowing the universal form of God. 
These three elements of the Karma-yoga- 
bhakti, liowcver, ns we saw, arc not inde- 
pendent of one anotlicr, but the greater and 
greater conformity to any one of these pre- 
supposes, and leads to, greater and greater 
' conformity to each of the other two ; — 
though it may be broadly said that ahstrac- 
tion is the most easy of the three, and hence 


(’ ) ^ ^ 3tf3 I 

It XI. oS. 
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may be reo'arded, as the Gitakar does, as the 
first stage of religious discipline ; while - the 
other two of these three constitute the 
immediately next (higher) stage. It is also 
easy to see that one, who follows this advice 
cannot but ask himself the reason of giving 
up the desire for fruit of works, &c., of doing 
every work, that he ought to do, for the sake 
of God. And a consideration of this question 
will necessarily lead him to study, or make 
himself acquainted with, the grounds of all 
this advice, namely, the philosophical aspect 
of the teaching of the Gita, summarised in the 
first two chapters of this essay. And when 
he is convinced .about the necessity of this 
advice, and the truth of the grounds on which 
it is based, he will be better able and more 
anxious to act up to it. Thus we see that, 
in order to practise the liarma.jmga-bhakti 
properly and with all heart, it is necessary 
to attain knowledge of the real nature of 
God, of the human soul, of the external 
world, and of their mutual relation ; also the 
knowledge of the grounds of the soul’s bond- 
age, and of the meg.ns of release. In other 
words, the Ivarma-yoga-bhakti necessitates, 
and thus reconciles, Karma or good works, 
Jnana or knowledge, and Bhakti or love. 
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■V'. 

Let iH deviate just for a moment to eon- 
skier (u'hat may be called) tlic moral aspect 
of the life of the men, wlio are niulcrgoin;; 
the threefold religious discipline, described 
above. As we have scen,^ the Gita teaches 
that there is no created being in the wliolc 
universe that is absolutely free from the three 
^tmasj — tamas, rajas, and batva. Though, 
however, all tliese three arc jircsenfcin 
cacli and every being, aiul, therefore, in each 
human being, still all human beings fall into 
four classes as follows : — (1) those who 
have become Guna-atita, (2) those in whom 
the tamo-guna predominates over the other 
two, (3) those in whom the rajo-guna pre- 
dominates, and (4) those in whom the satva- 
guna predominates. We have hero to con- 
sider the last three of these four classes of 
human beings. 

Now’, each of these three ptmas necessarily 
manifests itself by giving rise to those quali- 
ties which arc its consequences : — the satva* 


(l) Bee aWc, p. 38. 
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guna manifests itself by attacbinent to happi- 
ness and knowledge; the rajo-guna by attach- 
ment to activity, avarice, desire, uneasiness; 
and the tarao-guna by attachment to heed- 
lessness, ignorance, idleness, illusion.^ Hence, 
though in men, coming under each ot the 
above three classes, all these three sets of 
qualities will and must exist in germ, still, 
according as, in any given human being, one 
or other of the three qunas predominates over 
the other two, the corresponding set of qua- 
lities also will predominate over the pther 
two sets of qualities. Evidentl^q from the 
presence of the predominance of a particular 
set of qualities, the predominance of the 
corresponding must be inferred.- 

The next important thing to remember is 
that, though, according to the Gita, the 
ultimate aim of each human beinof oiio-lit to 
be to transcend all these three gunas , — or to 


(1) See above, p. 

cT^r ii 

'EJir i rail; II 
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become Gum** itita, sUll, 'imon" those, ^\ho 
hive not i cubed tint stage, the men, in 
whom the ‘Jitvigiina picdomuiates, lie 
moni!) and Bpiritinlly siipcnor to nil those 
men m wliom the rnjo gnna or tnno guna 
predominntes ; nnd tliosc, in whom tlie rnjo. 
gnin predominates, rre suiierior to nil tiiose 
m wlioin tnc tnmo ginn predomiinto- I hnt 
the Gitnl nr le^ogniaC'! this distinction, is 
clear fiom the very nature of the qiuhtics 
which, according to him, are the re‘?pectivc 
manifestations of the three ymms If any 
fiirthci evidence be leqnircd, it is auppliLd 
by such slokas as the f jllowing — If i nun 
dies during the predominance of the “^atva- 
guna, he readies tiic untnntcd world of 
those who know the highest If, however, 
ho djt,-> during the piedomiinnct of the lajo 
guna, he is boin in the familv of tliobc who 
are attached to vvoik^ Similailv, if he dies 
during the pievalence of the tamo guiia, he 
IS born m tiie wombs of the ignorant The 
fruit of meritorious works u 'jaid to be 
untainted, -of the natiuc of satva ; the 
fruit of the lajoguna is misti^ , and the 
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fruit of the tamo-guna is ignorance. From 
satva is produced knowledge, from rajas is 
produced avarice, and from tainas are pro- 
duced heedlessness, delusion, and ignorance. 
Those who resort to satva are born as 
heavenly beings, those who resort to rajas 
remain in the middle (are born as men), and 
those who stick to tamas are born among the 
lower aniraalsd 

If, then, according to the Gita, the satva-' 
guna and its consequences are superior to 
the other two gunas and their consequences, 
and the rajo-guna and its consequences are 
better than the tamo-guna and its conse- 
quences, it necessarily follows that, as a 
matter of religious discipline or spiritual 
development, those, in whom the tamo-guna 


(^ ) 5 1 

n 
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v» 

aflTR a 

I fTR^i: ¥Rff: 1) 
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nml the qualities pr(xiuc:il by it picclomiintc, 
ou^ht to try to and get nci of tlicm, 

and t«) Ftrcugtbcn in tlicnrclvcv, if not the 
sati'i'fjm i and the qinhlics folloning from 
it, nl lenit tlic rajo-puna and llic qiniitics 
nhich arc iU results. Tin** means tint, 
according to th^ Gil dear, idleness, hccdlc^is- 
ness, deluMon, ignorincc arc the norst of all 
qualities tint a Inimnn being can pnscss. 
It is heller to In\e a\ancr, discontent, 
desires, disposition to activit}, than these. 
Tho'jc, houever, m whom the qualities 
uhich arc the mamfestatioii of the rajo^gima 
prevail, ought to tr} to vveahen and get rid 
of them, and to htrcngtlicn in tlicmsefvcs, 
nol the qinlilics corresponding to the tamo* 
47»n(7, Imt tho«e which follow from thQsatva- 
gunn. As we saw above, the most important 
of the consequences of the safva puna is the 
attainment of Knowledge, and e\pcricncc in 
conformity vvitli that Knowledge, 

VTC. 

The above sloKas indicate, in goncial 
language, the line of progress which a 
follower of the Kaimn-yoga'blmKti must 
pursue, until he attains qu7ln^a^itatra. For, 
as the Gitakar expressly sav«, there is no 
8 
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royal road to tliis goal ; it can be attained 
only tlirougli the laborious method of living 
in conformity with the rules of the Karma- 
yoga-bhakii.^ We have, however, seen that 
there is no human being, — that has not 
reached guna- aiitatva, ■ is free from any 

one of the three gunas. In other words, even 
from those, in whom the saiva-guna or the 
rajo-guna or the tamo-guna predominates, 
the other two cannot be wholly absent. But 
they are present in such a way that they 
modify the consequences of the gmia which 
is predominant. And, of course, they modify 
them in proportion to their own strength. 
For instance, attachment to acts is the con- 
sequence of the predominance of the rajo’ 
guna. Still the doing of acts itself will differ 
in different cases according to the degree of 
strength of the satva-guna and the tamo- 
guna which accompany the predominant 
rafo-guna in different individuals, or at 
different times in the same individual, And 


( ^ 1 

^f5r7r|:%: Rgm: It XIV. 20 i 

^ ¥rT%’ir?[JT I 

11 XIV. 26. 
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the same is true with reference to every 
other quality or state, lienee each quality, 
timt a man can posse';?, falls umlcr three 
heads, — sa(vtL rajas^ and famns. A few 
instances of these are «i\en below from the 
Gita, 

That Unowled<(c is satriL, nhich enables 
us to perceive one common inqKirishable 
indivisible (spiritual) nature in all the vari- 
ous divisible bcin^ijs; tliat knowledge is rajas, 
which makes us perceive difibrent natures in 
difierent beings; and that knowled]'c is tamas 
wliich makes ua look upon one particular 
thing as if that thing were all, which is of no 
avail, which is devoid of any truth, and is 
insigniGcant* . That Buddlii (practical intel- 
ligence) is satvik by which we are able to 
know what is* piety and what is impiety, 
what ought to be done and wliat ought not 
to be done, where to dare ami wbci'e to be 
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afraid, what is bondage and what is Mnkd ; 
that Buddlii is rajas, which does not enable 
us properly to understand what is piety and 
what is impiety, what ought to be done and 
what ought not to be done; and that Buddhi 
is tamas which, being shrouded with the 
iamo-gana, makes us mistake impiety for 
piety, and all things for what they are’ not. 
That courao'e is satvik, which enables us to 
control the operations of mind, breath and the 
senses, which is unswerving, which always co- 
exists with mental abstraction and supports 
it ; that courage is rajas, which enables us 
to adhere to piety, desire, and the objects of 
desire (the ordinary aims of men), and streng- 
thens our attachment to fruit of works; while 
that courao^e is tamas, which keeps us stuck 
to sleep, fear, sorrow, despair, and folly. ^ 


%f% 5%: i) erq-u ^ 
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Tlmt happiness is saiviL which, though like 
poison at first, is com parable to nectar in the 
long run, ami is tl»c result of clear self- 
knowledge ; that happiness is raji<i which, 
being produced from the contact of the senses 
with their objects, is comparable to nectar at 
first, bn t is like ponon m the long run ; 
W’hile that happiness is tamasj Inch, being 
produced from sleep, idleness, delusion, is 
the source of sclf-dcUmon horn beginning* 
to end. That action is 5at\ik, which is one 
of the prescribed duties for tlic doer of it, 
which is done without attachment, without 
the motive of fondness or aversion, without 
the desire for fruit ; tliat action la rajas, 
which is pei formed by one w ho wishes for 
objects of desire, who is full of egoism, and 


'lut: ^ usin'! wf 
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which involves much trouble; while that 
action is tamas which is done through igno- 
rance, without any regard to consequences, 
loss, injury, and one’s own strength.^ 
That agent is called satvilr, Avho is free from , 
attachment and from egoistic talk, who is 
possessed of courage and enthusiasm, and is 
unaffected by success or ill-success ■; that 
agent is rajas, who is full of fondness, who 
has desire for the fruit of Avorks, who is 
covetous, cruel impure, and who feels joy ' 
and sorrow ; while that agent is tamas, 
who is heedless, void of discernment, head- 
strong, crafty, malicious, lazy, melancholy, 
and dilator}’.^ That charity is satvik, which 

ctcT w 5 

XViri. 23-5. 
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is given bcc'iUEC it ought to be gnen, %shich 
is gh cn nt a proper time, at a proper place, 
to a proper person such that he can do no 
service in rctuin; that clnrity is rajis, 
which is grudgingly given far a icturn of 
service, and with the expectation of fiuit (m 
the next world); while that chanty is 
tamab, whicli is insultingly given to unfit 
pci sons, at an unfit tunc and place, and 
without icspect.* Those, in wliom the satva 
gum predominates, woibhip Goda ; those, 
in whom the lajo-guin pi edoini nates, wor- 
ship Yakslns and ItaKsbasas ; while those, 
in whom the tamo-guna predominates, wor- 
ship the departed snirits and the multitudes 
of Bimtas “ That saciifice is satvik, winch 
is perfoimed snnjdy as a dnt\, without the 
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desire for fruit and with determination, and 
which is prescribed in religious ordinances ; 
that sacrifice is rajas, which is performed 
with the desire for fruit and for the purpose 
of ostentation ; and that sacrifice is tamas, 
which is performed without faith, the per- 
formance of which is against the religious 
ordinances, in which no food is dealt out, and 
which is devoid of manira and dalcsliina.^ 
Penance is of three kinds : — Bodily penance 
consists of paying reverence to Gods, Brah- 
nianas, preceptors, and men of knowledge ; it 
also consists of purity, straight-forwardness, 
life of a Brahmachari, and harmlessness ; 
vocal penance consists of the study of the 
Yedas,and of speech which caUvses no sorrow, 
is true, and is beneficaal and agreeable ; and 
mental penance consists of calmness of mind, 
mildness, control of the tongue, self-restraint, 


5 tjiw SIR 1 ^ 
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ftncl purity of heart.* This t)jrcc*foh] pciiancc 
is called satvik, if it is pnictlsed with perfect 
faitli, with devotion, and without desire for 
fruit ; it is called raja*5, if it is done for the 
sake of' respect, honour, reverence, ’and with 
ostentation, and if it is uncertain uml 
transient; while it is'called tainas, if it is 
performed under a inisguidcd conviction, 
with hardship to oneself, or for the destrnc* 
tion of" another. 

It is worth while to notice iliat though, 
according to the Gita, Mnkti is tlie liiglicst 
goal to be attained by man, still Giir\a*atitatva 
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is the hisfhest ideal to be readied in tliis life; 
or just as Mukti is the highest goal that a 
man can reach after death, so Gnna-atitatva 
is the highest goal which a man must attain 
by living in conformity with the rules of the 
Grihastha-ashrama. In the same way,- the 
highest goa^ to be attained by man, witliin 
the Grihastha-ashrama, is to develop in him- 
self the satva-guna to the maximum extent, 
and to reduce the other two gunas to the 
minimum extent. This ideal of the Grihastha- 
ashrama is described by the Gitakar himself 
under the name of Dcdvl-Prahriti or Vaivi- 
SampaP In other words, a man must 
live in the sansar-state in such a way as to 
make it the means of developing in himself 
the satva-guna in all respects to the utmost 
possible extent or completely. 

'VZI, 

From these and such other slokas we see 
that, just as, according to the Gita, besides 
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who Jnv«' nttVtnei or 

Sthin»pr.ijjntvn, thcr-* nt** tijrcc clafscs of 
olio;« the? pre* 

ilomiinJr', t)) 'M* in o'iimn iJn' r»Jtj.;:jiiin pre* 
iloniiinlt^an'i jho^sin nJiom jh'M.ijnu*j,'uija 
prrtl'nnhnt''\ ; hj (he *.ifne o ty.aitliin eich of 
ihf'ctiirce c^pcctn^ly *4 (itc (ir^J (wo, 

there :ire limv ’^nljMlivKniii*. fhe SaUtha^, 
iJtji-a*-, aTs 1 the Tnnn^Ts, vaelj follow. 
uij» Irinj; inferior t-* tin* preceilin;:^ 

Itiuce-orily follows lini^ tlionolj a man, in 
whom the taj >>otnia preiiominatc*, nny not 
at onee 1>^ alilc to :t>"’ Co tiie ratiK of one iti 
whcm\ the J'*ilva.;;inn pinh nni.nle**, or one 
in wlvnn ilie ‘.aiva*f;tnn nre<l iiniintcf* to the 
rank uf one n)io hu'* htc line onin-alita, — 
►till !}« in«tt try his hf'^t to ri^^o t** n higher 
level v^itllin Itin onn rlj^s Ami lienee, 
though the hliiliC'il ;:T>ih f.r*., (lunn-ntiCalva, 
may n it or e.mtiut iintnefli ilcly ha within the 
reticii of tvm* one, ►nil it in wiiliin the 
power of every one to net no to the te.ichin" 
of th<' Gha in rc-'pect of tlie Ivarina-yoga, 
aecordlii” ui hi., own fitiict^ ; ami 

every Flop, however small it may he, taken 
ni advance, j«j n step toivnrds the liit'liest 
goal. Ami it U for this reason that the 
Gitakar fca\«, Xo wlintcvcr extent it may 
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be practised, to that extent it is beneficial, 
there is nothing that can obstruct it ; even a 
[ittle of this Karma- 3 'oga gives protection 
from great dangerl^-'. 

When a man lives completely in confor- 
mity with the principles of the Karma-yoga- 
bhakti, described above, he achieves what is 
called purity of mind that is to 

saj’, his mind ceases to be distracted by the 
objects of the particular desires, and becomes 
fit for concentration on his real self or 
lirahma-. And here comes iii the necessity 
of practising the Abhyasa-^yoga, described in 
the sixth chapter of the Gita, -to have constant 
recourse to which requires the abandonment 
of all works. This stae:e of reliu'ious disci- 
pline is what is called the Jnana-nishtha or 
the Sankhya-raarga or the Sannj’as-yoga.^ 


3T^?T wq II IL 40. 
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" or course, \\Am\ i\ in tn li'vs’rcnchtd this 
ft H imt iicco<*nry fur liint to ((f/andon snti'^nr, 
bccnti^c no !>“invir romniii'i tt» liini. Nor ncc*I 
hcccntiCiloinj; finy 'Tork'^jiK-cni'a lie no longer 
liKOK Nori** he nficctcd hy their being 
done. Nor wn he ho gniiiy of omnting to do 
his dtjric«, for tvhen this sin*io is r<^c]ic<I, no 
duties rennin to lie done hy him, l>?muse 
nothing remnins for him to be lyiini'd hy 
doing any work-. 

The practice of tiic Ahiun‘-a*yoga or the 
dtmna-inshtiri einhics him to attain what 
the Gitahar calN the l*ara*hliahti in the 
follow iiig way t—l will hritfly tell you how 


(*) STiTiif^Tmr: i 3:77: Jpj 

sfa irtr ^ n II I, 2S ; 

JtPtnTa: i 

^i!{\ Tren^ II 

i nrtT^ll 

V. S-9 ; wsr; noj: n: ^ 1 

n^i: ??Vt n\ enw^nt >tn?T II XlV. 20. 

(') 5 m ^ ^ 

»Ti?qi’^ trt ^ ^ fiina (I ft! a^7 7?l^r 

3i7ia 5? I ^ 

5mc^7TtT7: 11 IlL 17-18. 
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the man, avIjo has ntlained the completion of 
the Karma- vosfa-bhalai, becomes able to 
attain Brahma. He becomes fit for attainin'; 
Brahma by having his mind purified, by 
controlling himsell Avitli courage, by abstract- 
ing his mind from tlie objects of the senses, 
by being free from fondness and aversion ; 
by residing in clean places, by moderate eat- 
ing, b}^ having his senses under his control, 
by being always intent on meditation, by hav- 
itm no concern about anvthing, and bv being 
free from egoism, stubbornness, arrogance, de- 
sire, anger, belongings, and the idea of ari}’- 
thing as his ; thus, having reached Brali- 
matva, with a tranquil self, having ceased to 
grieve or desire, and being alike to all beings, 
he attains the fitness for the highest devotion 
to GodK 


(’) 3t jTri% n i 

^hth^T Pigr ^ir qt;r || 

'i^TT STlcriR R?T?^ ^ 1 

^RR=TRqi[; RR 11 qilfi 

RfEq fRTWlR^vq-qiist^^cr: 

R 1 RR: RRR R^RfT 

55RR q^Tii n XVII [ 50-54. 





Chapter IV. 

The CUn and J?ro£:cc33— A pooolhto 
crUfclsm. 


I. 


In jin’ fnrt^oiiijj clnpli‘r< 1 liatoiriiNl to 
riii* ttlial 1 un<JtP>t3ml tt) Ik* tli»* Icnrhlnj of the 
Gita, nt bnefly as I ct>uUI. otul )i’t tn fully a< \\a<i 
ncc^i*3ry t<» giVo th<* ti',v!t.*r a clt-ar iMc^a of lli<» |K>5i* 
Itte ^iens of the Gitnlar. 1 Ia\o cxpbiin'tl what 
the iih'sh an*,— ’jn«nely. tiiose ijj(lical(^d by Slhiia- 
prajnal^a or Gutia atitaba, — wbieU the Gitnhar 
to pursue nntl lu realoe m thin life ; I han* 
ciplainet! what the means nre, — nat»''ly, alt the vari- 
ous »ta^*> of which the Karma 5 o;;a'bhakti cou'-l.ts 
— which, flcconnn;^ to the Gii aka r, ne mini adopt, if 
we wnh to realiso Ihoo* ideals; J ha\ e }>ointe(t out 
what the ultimate end is, — namely, Mtikli, — which, 
the Gitakar tells u«, we^hall secure at the closu of 
this life, if we completely realise tho«o ideals in it ; 
and I liivc explained what the slews of the GitaLar 
ate about God, man, and the wuild, sshich siews 
eridenlly fonn the basis of all this ads :co as to the 
cm! to be acbloscd after death, the ideaU to bd pur- 
fuctl and realised in this life, anil the means of realis- 
ing those ideals. 

Now, what arc uc to think of all this teaching 
of the Gita ? "What is its salue,— from the logical as 
well as from tho practical point of slew'.* Jh'foro, 
lioucser, procmllngtoeon*ider thN (jue4tton, it but & 



to tell tl,^ ^ ^ ’‘' ““ ^'^thsojyky. 

P^GVious ih S tie Gito 7*0 iijar r? 
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complaint can never be avoided. I shall, thereCore. 
with the above varning to the reader, proceed to a 
consideration of the question, .stated above, namely, 
what is the value of the teaching of the Gita, as 
summarized in the foregoing chaptei’S. 

Now the teaching of the Gita may be roughly 
divided, as already indicated, into three parts : — (1) 
The view which the Gita takes of G-od, man, and the 
material world; (2) the view which we find in the 
Gita about the ultimate end of man ‘these two 
parts may be distinguished as the theoretical or phi- 
losophical aspect of the teaching of the Gita; and (3) 
the ideals which the Gita asks us to pursue and to 
realise in this life, and the wa3's in which, according 
to the Gila, we must live in Ibis life, because the real 
nature of man is what the Gita thinks it to be, and 
because man has to secure the ultimate end Avhich is, 
according to the Gita, the necessary consequence of 
this nature of man ; — this last may be distinguished 
as tlm practical aspect of the teaching of the Gita, as 
distinguished from the theoretical or philosophical 
aspect under which the first two of these three parts 
are included. 

yince. then, the practical aspect of the teaching 
of the Gita is a logical con‘:equence of its theoretical 
a'.pcoi, the value of the former mu'^t ullimatel)' 
depend upon the soundness or validity of the latter. 
Deferring, however’, for the .sake of convenience, the 
consideration as to tire souirdness of the philosophical 
aspect of the teaching of the Gila, I .shall take 
• he ptaclical aspect of it.s teaching absoluttd}’, — 
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01’ censure, however unjust or undeserved that cen- 
sure or dishonour may he. In such cases we are 
exactly in the position of the noble and chaste 
heroine of Browning's poem, who, to her face and at 
a public meeting where she was occupying the place 
of honour, was falsely charged with unchastity with 
the accuser, and who, being afterwards asked as to 
what answer she made to the charge, replied : — 

“ 1 ? what I answered ? As I live . 

I never fancied such a thing 
As answer possible to give. 

What sa3's the body when they spring 
Some monstrous torture-engine’s whole 
Strength on it ? Ko more saj's the soul.’’ 

It is also true that, in some cases, the best way of 
meeting dishonour or censure, however undesei'ved, 
is to let it alone, and not to notice it at all. But the 
silence, which is either forced upon us, or which is 
itself the best or most clfectivo answer to the censure 
in some cases, is essentially different from the silence 
which is due to the mind becoming insensitive to all 
censure and praise, to all dishonour and honour. 

So far we have supposed that the censure or 
dishonour is undeserved. Suppose, however, that it is 
deserved. Then, are we not to take a lesson from a 
de.servcd censure ? But is it possible that a man can 
take a le«son from a deserved censure, and will not 
net in a way .so as to deserve similar censure again, if 
he has become insensitive to all censure and praise, — 
nay, oven if it he his aim (o acquire this state of 
mind? And what -will bo the I’csult, if we try to 
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purtJP tlm jjlml of tl*'’ Oitn'* Ttioft^ul* rnutt bo 
t!t 5 *« 1« th<» no nlcni lo uliuli wo slull bo nail ^ 
to male »(Tor{< fm x thi boMom of o ir (o 

mJjao Jht< >fJ aJ, wo fball !<>*' lb'' #0 !<»« of >olf. 

Atollio \ nil n man, wh>H •! iqhI of the 
e»n<K' of *o)f n tale flfji fuJ prl in on/ 
moionjrnt for pro”rv»< '* 

Anotho- i HI, pL’ic^'^l b''fo*tj u% b; the fhtatar, 
fooM* In U* tliat wt* o ^hl to 1 i^il <\|ualK «j<in 
io 'I o<* an J 1 1 “oci of p >11 

^1^*1: »l ) ; I** iati«rt'd with «l at «o cl anrp 

logvt (?j^3rrmfj^7; 11 u ). 

enough in irwirl, m »n niiJi tJ«|, 

if it wt r* apjiniK^ hr the Ihml i» of the pro»oiit sjr»\ 
«v j'boilJ ijoror ban bnnl ^o nuth ami fo ion^ tall 
about tin pniuins; povtrtT of lb j'eoiSt, aboil the 
n*ykal an 1 jjijj»mii*n>f nl of iJie in{J«*!rjn of tb« 
roinlrj* ah j it the 1 w! of t(*clmml ami »nuilifit 
fdooatmn, nbo^jl j ulPiral j nulcp •, ami xo o 1. 

A Ibiiil ikaJ of llm OiU ji #ail lo be ilial wo 
OJ^ht lo tcral txjuall) , , wl o iphi not lo nT<»rn»n* 
an^ norl o** difference bt tween a <a)iJt am! n *inncr> 
a U am Oil gentleman and an ieno-ml wrilcb, jint 
wo o»„ht to hxjiv upon /yoM an 1 elono a n) uwxl «5 
abbe It «ho ild bi- ob^rrM, wUh n.f* r ime to Uih 
ideal, tint, llioUfjh tlj xiijal refo-ujer* ari?m;))t in 
mai itauiujjj tint all caito ditlinctnin atv Iwl , %‘ill 
the ii'iionn" of ibo didimrlMm*, iinlmatril b> tbi-* 
ideal, will nut In a jtoiireof K't< danger and nm- 
chit f tlun tJm tanlrnn of llm ea^c xHtem amon^ 
m \nd bow can the piirimtt of thn id nl Ik uhimsI* 
ent with I lie efforts for moral and ediiraiJoinl reform * 
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Another ideal ol' the Oitalcnr is that wo must 
feel pleasure and pain, happiness and misery, sorrow 
and joy alike ( U 
^tf: II ). This, again, is equivalent to teaching that 
wo ought to try to bring about such a state oE mind 
as never to bo affected by any of these feelings. 
Now, in order to estimulo the value of this ideal, m'o 
must remember that to be incapable of all feelings of 
pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, is also to become 
incapable of realising that others experience those 
feelings. And a man, who is not capable of being 
acutely stung by the miseries and evils caused to his 
fellow-beings, — men and women, — by bad customs 
and practices and unfortunate circumstance.s, cannot 
do anything to alleviate the misery and evil caused to 
his fellow-beings by reforming or abolishing bad cus- 
toms, practices, Ac., i. c , cannot be a real reformer. 

Similarly, if we are to strike a blow at ignorance 
and sin, we must hate these, and love their opposites, 
knowledge and virtue. But then the Gita toadies 
that we ought neither to hate nor to love anything 
( ^ ^ II ). 

But perhaps the most important of these ideals 
of the Gita remains yet to be noticed. But then it 
is also most obstructive to all prcgre.‘;s. Tor if there is 
one thing more than another, which prevents each 
and every reform-movement in India, — in whatever 
sphere of life, — from accomplishing much, it is In- 
difference , — indifference on the part both of the 
supporters of that movement as well as on the part 
of its opponents. And it is the life of indifference 
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brought tngctluT, ami exprosscd in the fonn of one 
Sanslcrit sentencf*. sticking to the language of the 
Gila as far us pos-^ible : — 


arm =a 

Ina^j, 

m|g-: mna: Otot: ar^r^m^raTnrmrar^:- 
m: ^rc^r. gu.tan: ^ 

f ^ 11 

Ivow, it is ca-^y to '•ee that each of the phrases, 
critici'-ed above, very brief though they are, sums up, 
as \va^ just said, the whole practical leaching of the 
Gita. For lei tlie reader consider what the mental 
state of an agent (the doer of an act), — suppo.sing 
such an agent to be possible, — will be, - an agent who 
has no attachment or uA’crsion whatever for any 
beings or thing';, who has given up all desire for the 
fruit of lii.s works, wlio has neither liking nor disliking 
for any work he does or lias to do. v. ho is quite in- 
different to .all the consequences of his works, wlio i.s 
to'.rdly insensiljle to all pleasure and ])ain, who has 
given up nil belongings, and who has abandoned nil 
dc.'ire and all hope. It must he j)laiu that the men- 
tal sta'e of tlie man, ^\h(> arts under these condition.^, 
— '.supposing lie ran act at all, — is- accurately descrihed 
by each of the phrases— ff 

Ife '•FiS.Tid, »»>tl '"n on. On the 

other liand, it is aKo clear that, if the ideal of 
‘ke., is to lie rcalir.od, thou the man, who 
pursues tilts ideal, must oilsf-rve alt the injunctions 
about tfiKsSinqmj down in the Gita. 
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rurtlu'r* it •‘luriltf t>o iintKH'd Hint tlie*© two 
of Hk* linirtionl of Hi<* Oils aiva 

»ieci''»‘arn' p<m«c<jticr.c<* ofanotlier view nf t!u* Oita^ar, 
xrliicJi otijjlit not to b*' oTrr*!(xili'f<l. It i« a ftiniln* 
Wfotal prl of tlip tlicorj' of tin' (iila tfiat «orl»i. 
done «tt1i atlarlnii^nt and <K'»in» for fruit, an' tbo 
»oum* of tUo bojuln^jy of Atinn to a body 
T1iu< 111 ** piv* 'ut bondage' of any gixon cmboxlird 
Atma in due to vorbi done during preriou* embodied 
6tate« nviJh altacl»Tn''nt and d<"ire for fruit. It in 
aUo a fnndnmenlal part «f ibe theory of tb^ Gila 
tlinl each man, now luing, i< born witli a particular 
natun' 'Hiich natunj a re«uU of works 

done by him during prmiou« cinbotlitd st3tc<; and tint, 
on account of iJni naliirc, it ii oniioidablc that tho 
man MjouM have to do certain work^, — that is tbn 
work* oliicti nrs the dutic'x of Hu* ca»to to which ho 
belong*, in addition, ofcour*c,to the worls which 
ouglit to Im* done by men of all cartel. Thus wo 
read : —Hound by your ofilre fi. c,your duly as a 
ICsbatriya or warrior), which ^pring* fnnn your own 
iiaturv, O *nn of Kuiiti, that, which you do not wish 
to do through dcliHion, you shall do even against 
your I wilL 

The result of nil tins is that the present life, or 
bondage of Atina to n Uuly, i* duo to Atma's attach- 
‘ mciit to, and desire for the fruit of, the worU done by 


( ’ ) ifjqqT I ^ Jf ^*>1 

nKW XV 111. 00. 
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in Prakfiti la the previous lice. Por the same reason 
also it is subject to certain dofinite ivories being done 
by its Prakriti during this life. This retribution for 
orks done in ])ast life will not come to an end until 
all these works' are done. So it will not do either 
to commit suicide or to try to give up works altoge- 
ther. All these worksi therefore, must be performed, 
But then we must also live this life, and allow all 
these works to be done in such a way as not to pre- 
pare a new bondage for the future ; i. e., we must 
live without attachment to, and desire for the fruit of, 
the works which are being performed by our Prakriti 
in this life. And hence are necessitated all those 
injunctions indicated by the name of the Karma-yoga 
or Buddhi-voga or Bhakti-voga. 


It must, therefore, he admitted that all these por- 
tions of the practical teaching of the Gita are essen- ’ 
tially connected with one another, and, are therefore, ’ 
quite consistent, lienee the criticism, passed above 
against the ideals of the Gita, applies equally to all these 
portions of the Gitakar's teaching. And the point 
of that criticism is that the teaching of the Gita does 
not seem to support any of the movements for pro- 
gress, which are at present carried on by the Hindus. 
This, however, does not enable us to come to any 
decision as to the absolute A-alue of the practical 
teaching of the Gita. Por it is just possible that all 
these movements are wrong, while the teaching of the 
Gita is right. All, therefore, that that criticism 
shows is that those, who wish to act up to the teach- 
ing of the Gita, must give up all these movements. 
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IV* 

Ami hero «o miMt Hotiro njmlhor tlifficuh? in 
connection nith the practical tcaclrng of iho Gita* 
This difliculty )*« that it is not pos^thle to tio any act 
under tho conditions hid daun in t ho Gila. At* wo raw 
in the previous wclion, the GuaKar insists that* in 
order to do our delics in conformity with tho rules 
of the Karma yoga, wc must fulfil tho preliminary 
condition of casting o!7 all feelings, la^vions, cino* 
lion*, renlimcnls, nml desire*. Non, as psychology 
teachts, all llio act*, winch arc performed by any 
human being, can be classified under four heads 
(1) Those nets which nro purely phjsical; this cla«s 
chiefly includes tho movements of tho body during 
aleep, and those bodily morements during waling 
life of which tho man is not cicn conscious. Kridently 
tlie«o acts cannot properly ho called the acts of the 
man any more tlian tfio movements of Iiis Iiair can bo 
80 -called. (2) Instinctive acts; this class includes 
such acts of new -horn babes and little infants ns 
racking, spitting out, clasping an object which touches 
the finger'*, earrjing to tho mouth an object when 
grasped, crying at bwHly dis-eomfort, A-c. JJut all 
these instinct ivo acts belong to verj caily ago, and 
do not Rurvivo infancy. (3} IinpuNive or senti- 
mental acts ; this class includes such acts as aro duo 
to some temporary vet strong agitation or distm banco 
of our normal mental condition, such ns extreme 
pain or joy, sudden calamity, rage, terror, Ac. (4) 
I>£i>iwxDihe x,f, Jboso wbJrbare fwjsfJowsJ/ 
performed ns means to some chosen ends, 

Now it is clear that tho acts, called impnlsivo, 
cannot sun ivo the rooting out of all fooling, pa«s(oni 
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and emotion, — Avbich aro the source of these acts. 
So the only jjoint, which remains to he considered, 
refers to the class of deliberative acts, it being borne 
in mind that the acts, known as habitual acts, must 
be included in the class of deliberative acts out of 
which they aviso. Now the acts, which are called 
deliberative, fall under two groups : — (a) those which 
are done as means to the good of other human beings 
than the doer ; (l>) those which are done as means to 
the doer’s own good. The former group -consists of 
what are ordinarily known as charitable acts. Now 
such acts either aim at teaching others their duty, 
or at making them happy, — by way of removing 
their pain or giving them pleasure. Eut it is easy to 
see that those acts, which aim at making of.hers happy, 
are apparently prohibited under the Gitakar's 
teaching about indifference to pleasure and pain, joy 
and sorrow, &c. So the only charitable acts, that 
are so far left to be performed, are confined to teach- 
ing the ignorant their duty, — or rather teaching them 
the lessons to be learnt from the Gita, and persuad- 
ing them to live according to those lessons. ^ 

Turning, for the moment, to the other group of 
deliberative acts, i. e., those u'hieh are performed as 
means to the doer's own good, such as the acquisition 
of wealth, health, knowledge, &c., we find that all 
these acts are prohibited under the Gitakar's strict 
teaching about giving up all desire for the fruit of 
works. lor since, in acts like these, the chief 
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moliro h Djo <Jnor's good, if tho dc‘«!rp for that 
good is (lelibcratek and con*cionsly g'n on ' «}>, then 
lhe«e acts ill niMcrbo performed,— only wo must 
remember Ibat to forget the end, and to fi?*fnidon it* 
arc Uvo qiulo different things. If, lioweicr, \rr 
remember that ibis group of debberaliie acts includes 
the acts of eating and drinKing; and that, tlicrofore* 
su'tli tbo giring »p of the <Iesirtj for tfio fruit of acts, 
the acts of eating and d ringing must cca^c ; it wo 
remember this, wo shall ■ee that the maximum period, 
left for performing the onh chantnble worj; allowable 
under the teaching of the Gita, is that ihiring which a 
man can h\e without foot! or dnnlc. 

But Iiorc we muit remember the Gitakars 
precept about gi\ing up all de«ire. I'or this piece of 
nd\ice would make impossible esen the purely charit- 
able work of teaching the Gita to our ignorant fellow*, 
licings, sshich might ln\c been supposed to survive 
f'or, if we consciously and dchbera- 
tely gisc up all dcsias aud hcnco tlm desire to do acts 
for the good of others, — whatever that good may 
mean, — no charitable acts will he possible for ««. 




Chapter V 

From the Gita. to the Vcdinln, the 

SanUhyo, ntid the yoga. 


I, 

J rom tli tatiiHJ" ] »> f<>rllk 

U r. M jn« la l>i> 1 »»ir' i''ti5 hs* »m tint lln 

* finctical {(T liini; <i^ l!i (tHT «! »< ' i>»n pujiporl am of 
tb*^ ntf>wrn‘'nt* nrn »1 «» j V. j.) fn^ Uu* 

jHibucnl vkcjal, nulii'lnal nti )n of tbt. Indtan 

If. «i» lJi<» otiur IniJtf «. n.*o!»t to pti*' up 
*11 tljo-** ino\tin<‘nt< aiul !i' fortli to net U|» to tb'^ 
t*‘icbitkj; Ilf t!io l*iti «» Mi-rnlii fim! tlut, tlunpli 
lb' Oita oM lur ouriiutk . jitil! lb • war 

III mIi rh il nijtjtn < »• to <1 > llii'i > iti'' to ntulrr tb 
j'l’l-joninfjc^ of im art ubat<ii.r « mjih in{>i> obli It 
ira^ bt »inl, tlcrtfon. tint i k ii ^upprani" lint tb* 
nbm* ir I nhatiiHl tnou nil lit'. an nrous; am! the tneb- 
inp of tin fiiti ri^bt, .■till, if tb pnu'tirnl toatbinp 
of tl o t< tbui -I IfK'ontntlictor' il nit:*t necti- 
unlv follow llnl It J a't I lie nlmli uf it ciimot 
b<‘ nplit. lint, heforo n'*u pimp tbi.. rntici*m a** 
\a!ul, «»» iniot tako julo coii»iilontion one of tb< pro- 
'Uppo«Jt»oni on nbicb tin' pnrtical teaclmi" of llic 
Oita \*> bi‘Ci!, nm! moiiMil'-r it in tlm li^hl of that 
jm’ ‘■uppootion. IiriTinir bowtver, lbi« ron^Kbri 
tioii to lalert ilnpltr, V i- fonit out another 
objection to Minch the pnctical lenehuig of the Oitn 
I'Kiir' to be open 
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‘jHi M/fK* HlJI In JIh *tth ot IfKtiKhf </l ff« tfjf, llu 
iiuml frtHi 1 1) conti jnp**U(tn <>f lli« ulij it* tiiwlurli 
till**' ttors* nf r 1 « r Mip}M>>n lliat a inan »* ndiJicttsl 
todnnVn ^ li [i o** I* it im* tin l» 't m of p ihn^ 
til of tin* billnbt lir^'lori ti Jiml, li | hj** 
tlnjglt til 4 ‘in*t«Mlnn» it n niii * Niliu* 
a!«o *1 *t j» Ml tl n liimMon j i k i p •jm\ fnii i 
*ibj Tt* nil I I ’if" ^ uln^Itini p mn l Imn pf It juur** 

I* It iin* b|mi n fiplltir *1 ,Mn ih ‘Hi ilin'^'ion ttt 

k»v»| htnpu-ll 111 'MU tiling » ]' tI tU nm 

whi i til U'Uil It > tr ni dniiMt ;; I qtior tsiM 
'hrh tf « f» nttpnn'*! ttn^-vi all ItLmj; •mtl int; 
fo- no I linoltcato oil tlp*m noc % {it d 
ifTt'Ction Int< jor ani<-IiHt ot h Ae,i' 

It Jilt a 'tt p milt pnijx r dtrcrltni lir^t to im 
lh«* rom ♦port il to jnr’in* 1* il n >t ’mn{})'r*li] 
m tit K-init iliP*ctHm tik fp iim\ fpnii !>' iii^* no I 
thi"^ wliicli fot'i'f ill"* ■* \i)d i< It 

no* n f«r!h*“r Kti p 111 til «mi iitrwti m to k'* p oi ■ 
aticntmit cone* iitmlc I n i *• » n thniq < U m nnli r t i 
dm rt jt fn m tb ol ] ■< t< nml m nti) >tntt ' ** 

Jt ««iftj tllU' 'r 111 lint lit b *t imtliottor 
imu^iii}; nboiii tl v m iiinJ ^lltt n^pnml 1\ t larp 
[tortom of t!i< /Hifikir* tM Itioi;*, it to 

up all norki -intl nr’s uliirh np n fi raliU* to tlu"!* 
mtiiti) >(ta1 , nnil to k'ppnwnt fnnj nil tliin^'* 'lud 
lAiiiP'^ ill' contiPt witli «iitrli nil* f them » <• , tt* 
loan MRietv,tor 'i 1< m n ilf'irt, mtl tii !• to itm* 
nntnti all nttMition rm unmi tlmi" or li whiHt 
will can«** ui to f ir^tt nil tli 't obj -els mtl nil the f ol- 
ing^ pnxlucMl In tbr r c<mtn< t ntnl no iiuiri Ami 
«bnt «U om tlit-i thmj; or It m/ b im «biib to 
< omeiilntP otn nUMitmn linl \tmn ' I or tb i m 
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centration pi all attention on Atina ^\ill be of u»e, not 
onty fov acquiring freedom from attaclunent. &c., but 
also for attaining the mental state of a man who' is 
happy in himself, who finds light in himself, and who 
is contented with himself alone 

ailcHR 3nff?JTr 5?: 11). And is all this anything else 
than the Indian a'Jceticism (|^TT2r) simple / 


II. 

It seems, therefore, that, not only is the practice 
of the Ivarma-yoga meant for preparing a man for 

living the life of but a resort to would 

be the best way of attaining the very mental stale 
with which the Karma-yoga' is to be practised? IV by 
then not take this short cut / Why should a man be 
required to pass through the intermediate stage of 
sansar or the Grihastha-a'^hrama ? Let us just consider 
if the Gila puts forth any convincing reasons, which 
require 'the performance of works. One reason, which 
the Gita puts forth 1o show the necessity of perform- 
ing works, is as follows : — When the Creator had 
created manldnd together with sacrifice, he said to 
man: — ^This is the means of your prosperity,be this the 
source of the attainment of your desires. You should 
propitiate the Gods with sacrifice, and the Gods will 
'Satisfy you. Thus satisfying each other, you will^ 
obtain the highest good. L or the Gods, satisfied with 
sacrifice, will supply 3mu with the objects of your desire. 
He, who enjoys things, which are given to him by the 
Gods, without offering to them in return, is a thief, 
"All creatures live by food, food is produced by rain, 
rain is caused by sacrifice, and sacrifice is the result of 
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fore, is inconsislcat with the general teaching about 
the Karnui-yoga, and. therefore, is not convincing. 

Anotiicr argument of the Gita to sliowiiie nece.s- 
.sity of doing works is an api)eal to the past : — Woi’ks 
were done by men of old, who sought for final deli, 
verance. Ton should, therefore, engage in works as it 
was done iii past time by men who lived before! you. 
Bnl, then, it may be said that, just as .some men in the 
past performed works with the hope and expeotation of 
thereby attaining final deliverance, in the same way. 
others have given up all works with the same hope. 
Why. then, follow the example of the former only ? 

A third argument of the Gita is that Janaka and 
others attained Mukti by means of the performance 
of2 works. This cannot, however, mean that .Tanaka 
and others attained Mukti directly by means of the 
performance of works, but only indirectly through the 
])urification of their souls, to which tlie practice of the 
ICarma-yoga contributes. And this is the reason why. 
as we learn from the Gita, even sages perform works 
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argument remains, whieli must now be taken into 
account. That argument i^; that the talk about 
renouncing work is altogether foolish and vain Tor 
the renouncement of all work is impossible lo man. 
So long as he lives, he will be forced to ]jerform works 
even against his \ull. Tor, says the Gita, it is not 
possible for any embodied soul to abstain from work 
absolutely.! Similarly it is said, in another place in 
the Gita, that no man ever continues to cease from 
action even for a moment; since ever}' one is compelled 
by the gnnas of his Prakriti to act independently of his 
will - And suppose that a man refuses to act alto- 
gether, What will be the result? Simply this, — 
by ceasitjg to u'ork, lie will cease to live. Tor, as the 
Git.-i says, even the means of subsistence of the body 
cannot be gained by a man if he rem.ains altogether 
inactive.:! ISow this, of course, cannot be denied. No 
man cun live without eating or drinking ; and to eat 
or to drink is lo perform .nctiou. But. then, because 
we have to admit this, it does not necessarily follow 
that we must do all the works which we have to do by 
living in the sansar-stale. Since (he performance of 
vorks is the source of bondage, and yet, as the Gita 
points out. since we must do some works for the main" 
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decide the question stated above, namely, which ol' the 
two inutuall}’’ contvadictorv parts of the practical 
teaching of the (Tita should be accepted. Tn order, 

however, to estimate the value of Asceticism on its 
practical side, it is necessary first to study and consi- 
der the philosophical theory on ^^•hich Asceticism, 
that is, the Indian Asceticism is founded 

For all Asceticism, even as a form of practical life, is 
originally based upon a theory of philosophy. -A 
human being is born in the family or society, i. r. 
in the sansar-state, and the natural tendency is to con- 
tinue To be in that state, lleflectionahd philosophical 
thought, therefore, must have far advanced before 
the necessity of renouncing the sansar-state is first 
felt in any nation. But. whether this goneial pro- 
position be true or not, it is a fact that Asceticism, as 
it exists in India, is, as a matter of fact, founded upon 
])articular philosophical' systems, well-known as the 
A’edanta as expounded by Shankar, the Sankhya as 
ascrilmd to Ivapila, and the Yoga of P.atanjali, And, 
tlicrefore, as was said above, in order to estimate tlie 
value of the Indian Asceticism as a form of life, it is 
necessary first to study, and consider the value of, 
the.se philosophical systems, on which it is based. 
This consideratioti will also help us 1 o e.stimatc the 
value of the philosophical aspect' of the te.acliing of 
the Gita. 

And, for this reason, is given, in 1 he following 
six chajiler.s, a brief .sketch of each of 1 hesc tliree 
systems of tlie Indian Philosophy. 





^ Chapter VI. 

X2zo Yctlanto as oxpoundod hy 
Shanlcar. 

. I. 

♦ The Vcdanln pliilosopliy, as cxpoiindcfl 
hy Slmnknr, starts witli the assumption 
that tlic subject (Vislnvi or Atma) and the 
object (Vishaya or Avlntevcr is not Atma) 
ft»'e absolutely distinct from each other. To 
(^uote the words of Shankar : — is rt 
proved and cstabli'^ltcd fact tliat Ah’shayi 
(t <r., the subject) arid Vishaya (/. r., the 
object) arc, in tlioir very nature, absolutely 
opposed to each other, like darkness and 
light ; and, therefore, tlie one c:\u never be 
the other. Not only can one of these noi her 
the other, but - even their characteristics can 
never be interchanged. 

The necessary corollary of this assump* 
tioiij of courbc, is that** it is a mistake to 
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regard the Vishayi as being, or as having the 
characteristics of, the Yishaya ; it is similarly 
a mistake, on the other hand, to regard the 
Vishaya as being, or as having the charac- 
teristics of, the Vishayi, But, though to. 
do so is a mistake, it is only a too common 
mistake. For, in spite of this distinction^ 
between Yishaya and Yishayi, it is a usual 
and natural practice on the part of man to, 
say “ this is I,” “ this is mine,” — which, 
practice is due to wrong knowledge, and to 
the habit of regarding each of the Yishaya 
and Yishayi as being, and as having the 
characteristics of, the other. Further, it is^ 
this- mistake of regarding the one as being, 
or as having the characteristics of, the other, 
—which is natural, without beginning, and 
without end, — it is this mistake which is the 
source of the idea that Atma is an agent and 
enjoyer. The learned^ call this mistake of 
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^ regarding the one ns heing, or as has'ing the 
. characteristics of, the other, Avidya (ncsci- 
• cnee) j while the knowledge of the true 
imturo of a thing or being, due to discrimi- 
nation, is called Vidya. 

]5«t we cannot get rid of the liabit of 
committing the above mistake merely by the 
study of the Vedas and the Sliastras, or by» 
living in conformity with tijc precepts con- 
tainc<l in the Vedas and the Slmstras, or 
customs in vogue ; for all these* Vedas, 
Shnstras, ctistoms, Ac, arc l«£cd upon the 
presupposition of AYid 3 ’n, Tlicre is only 
one- way of getting rid of this Avidya ; and 
that is tlic study of tijc Vedanta, tlic subject- 
matter of wliicii is the true knowic'.igc of 
Atma, and the object of whicli is to pnt a 
slop to this mtEchtcvoiifi Avidya, — of course, 
of thobc who will study it. Tim**, the most 
important thing, which we must know and 
which we 'can know only hy studying the 
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■ Vedanta, is tlie true nature of our Atma, 
And the question, to get an answer to which 
We study the Vedanta, is. What is the 
■nature of Atma ? 

XX, 

We may here stop just to. notice that, in 
the above account, the whole existence is 
supposed to be divided into two parts : — 
Atma, on the one hand, and Anatma or 
what is not Atma, on the other, — the former 
-being called Vishayi, the latter Vishaya j 
further, Atma or Vishayi is regarded as abso- 
lutely opposed to Anatma or Vishaya ; we 
'are also told that all ideas on the part of 
Atma about its being an individual 
a possessor an agent («Fv^[^), and 

an enjoyer are due to Avidya • 

-that this Avid37a is without beginning, with- 
out end, and natural ; and that this Avidya 
can be put a stop to, in the case of each par- 
ticular man, by his study of the Vedanta 
philosophy, and b}’' that alone, the object of 
which is to teach \is the nature of Atma. 

' Let us then inquire-what is the nature of 
Atina ? The answer, which the Vedanta 
philosoph)^ gives to this question, is con- 
tained in the brief, well-known formula— 
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tliou art that whicli U also CK^ 

T 7>rc'?«c<l by— I nm lirahma (stir UltT 3Tl%R), «r 
Atma iH iioth’u.j; hut Urahiin (sTTTJTnKjT^)* 
Thu«i we learn, from the VctlanLn, that Atma, 
which ii ahsohitcly ojipo^wl tci everything 
' that is not Atim,* is identical with Hrahma, 
And, therefore, the ([ticslion, — what is the 
true mtnrc (3=TOT} of Atnn ? — now changes 
into the qiiC‘>tion, — what it the true nature 
of Drahma ? 

Wiiat, then, is I'lralnna ? This question 
is answered hj* such pat^-ages in tlioTctlanta 
;is the follotving : — Urahina is nhsolutely 
without any difference 

nyy STIT), Hralinm is absolutely 
j without any attrilutc ITtgl 

Itttr), IJrahnn isabiolutely iinchangca- 
^blc From Mich passages we get 

what may be called the negative definition 
of Urahma. All that we learn from them is 
that Ijralnna is such that whatever quality, 
attribute, or properts’ can he named or 
thought of, is to be denic<l of IJr.ilima. The 
only words, therefore, which can define this 
characteristic of llrahma, arc — it i« not thiff, 
it is not that, &c. The only posi- 

tive clmracteristlc of Brahma, we get so fur, 
is that Brahma is. We further learn that 
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lUit this statement of the nature of 
Brahma raises a dinicnlty. We were told 
before that Bmlnnn is absolutely without any 
quality (T%jyr)) — which implies that, among 
other things, Urnluna is without any activity. 
But, if Brahma is witliout any activity, hotv 
can it be tbe creator, snstaincr, and destroyer 
of the world / The difiiculty is increase<l 
wlicn we furtlier learn that Brahma is, not 
only the efiiciont cause of the world, but 
also the material cause of the world. 

In other word<, tlie Btatement, that Brahma 
creates and destroyes the world, means that 
Brahma Iwcomes the world and reabsorbs 
it into itself. This view is ncccsbitatcd by one 
of the fundamental principles of the Indian 
philosophy, /. e., that an cfTect is idcntic^d 
with its cause. As was said just now^ 
this view of Bralitna becoming the world, 
increases the dUfictilty ; because wo were 
previously told tliat Brahma is absolutely 
without any change or 

but now we are asked to believe that 
Brahma modifies itself into the world in 
whicli we find ourselves. 

But this last phrase, — the world tn^ 
tvhich we find ourselves, — reiniuds us of a^ 
new difiienlty. We nve engaged in thi^ 
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inquiry about the nature of Brahma, because 
our original object is to know the nature 
of Atma, which belongs to each humaii 
being ; and when we took up the Yedanta in 
order to acquire the knowledge of the nature 
of Atma, we were told that Atma is nothing 
but Brahma. And now we get two, at 
least apparently, inconsistent definitions of 
Brahma ; — one being that Brahma is that 
whose nature is eternal purity, intelligence 
and freedom and 

the other that Brahma is the omniscient 
and omnipotent creator, sustainer and des-' 
troyer of the world 

). But, if we look into our-- 
selves, we find that none of us is Brahma' 
either according to the one definition or 
according to the other. None of us is Brahiiia 
according to the former definition, because* 
every one of us is born and dies ; undergoes’ 
childhood, youth, old age ; is now rich* 
now poor ; is now sick now healthy ; has. 
wife, children, relatives, friends, .enemies'’ 
and loses them ; is now happy now miser-' 
able; has desire.?, feelings ; is an agent • 
has sleep, dreams, and wakefulness. That 
none of us * is Brahma according to the' 
second of the above definitions of that term, ' 
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need nnt be mentioned. Tor what man, if 
only he is in his sciiRcs, can say tluit he is 
all-know’ing and all -powerful ? 

m. 

Now, the Vedanta philosophy is able to 
answer all thc‘-c difiicnlties, and to vindicate 
itself, a j;:unst all ohjcctions that jni;^ht Ijc 
founded upon them, at one sinfilc stroke of 
far-rcachinj; conscipicnccs. And all these 
diflicnltie.s and objections will be seen to 
have vanished as soon as we are intrcKlnccd 
to a new idea of the Vedanta, known as 
Maya, 

Now wliat is Ma 3 *a ? The answer, whicli 
the Vedanta f'ivch to this rpicstion, is that 
5faya,“whiclt is without beginning and with- 
out end, -is that, on account of which or by 
means of which, Brahma, whose nature is 
eternal purity, intelligence mid freedom, 
becomes the omniscient and omnipotent 
creator, &C., of the world ; Maya is again 
that, on account of which or by means of 
which, the Atina of man becomes ignorant of 
its true nature, — which is simply Brahma 
whose nature is eternal purity, intelligence, 
and freedom, — and mistakenly assumes itself 
to W, or to have the characteristics of, that* 
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which is not Atma ; Maya is further that, 
by means of which or on account of which, 
Brahma, which is pure and absolute unity 
without any difference whatever, comes to be 
full of multiplicity, division, and difference ; 
Ma3\a is also that, by means of which or on 
account of which, the Atma of man perceives 
multiplicit}^, division, distinction and form, 
where there is none. 

Thus, apart from Maya, Brahma — with 
its nature of eternal purity, intelligence, 
and freedom ( )-- 

alone exists, and nothing else exists, — what 
we call the Atma of each man being nothing 
but this Brahma. But now introduce the idea 
of Maya ; and this Brahma is at once seen to 
be the all-knowing and all-powerful cause 
of the creation, sustenance and destruction ' 
of the universe ; and we have immediately 
before us the whole universe in the midst 
•- of which we find ourselves just now, and 
men leading their lives as they do now. 

So, then, Avheii we are taught by the 
Vedanta that Atma is nothinof else but 
Brahma, what we ought to understand is 
that Atma, which is truly identical with 
Bi-ahma, is eternal purity, intelligence .and • 
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fa'cdom Ami a 

mail iniKl realise tliib tti oixicr to get rid ol 
.all fctriiggic ami misery* 


IV. 


Ill order to coinidcte tluh aecnuntj c»iic 
more point am&t be borne in mind. We 
have jiHt hven lliat, tlmugh Maya i*', from 
the general point of view, beginningles-j ami 
cndlc5s, btill in reality, in the ca‘‘e of each 
man, it is to come to mi end, to lx; nnntlii* 
lated. Xow one of the fniidmnciilal ])rinci|)Icb 
of the Indian philosophy is, that what is rc:il 
never coincs to an end, and what is unreal 
never exists ( tt ^ 

Xow the eunversc of the first 
part of tins principle is, that nliat is to come 
to an end, c:innut he ftaid to have reality 
even before it conies tc an end. Ap[>l 3 'ing 
this principle to the case of Ma^’a, we sec 
that Maya, which must come to an end, as 
man is to know himscU as identicJil with 
Brahma, is itself unreal j and, therefore, 
wiiatcver is due to thi« nonentiry also must 
Ik* unreal ; nor ran anything, winch is 
simply iiouglit, can affect anytliing. So the 
original nature of Brahma and Atma, tvhich 
u 
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are identical with each other, remains exactly 
as it originally ’was absolutely unaffected 
by Maya during the Avidya state ; . 

while all that comes into existence on 
account of Maya, that is, this world w'ith all 
its multiplicity, form, and difference, as well 
as the individuality of the human soul, so 
also the all-po-werfulness, all-knowingness, 
and causality of Brahma, — all this is simply 
unreal, both because it is due to something, 

2, e., Maya, which is itself unreal, and also 
because it is to vanish at the attainment of 
true self-knowledge (^cJT^T^r), and there- 
fore, by the principle mentioned abovej it 
cannot be real even now. 

And thus we get the whole pliilosophy 
of Shankar contained in the well-known 
single line,— ^ fjpsqr ^ 

qq q U — which means that Brahma 
alone is real, the world is unreal, Atraa is 
Brahma and nothing else. 

, Before closing this chapter, we must in- 
troduce, and explain the meaning of, a term 
which is constantly to be met with in the 
Yedanta of Shankar. This term is Upadhi 
which is translated into English 
by the phrase “limiting adjuncts”. It means 
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tint power or organ ^^lucll Atina w 
coniicclcd, or uUh ulncli Atma h in 
bondage, — and, by tncain of A\bich or on 
account of winch, Alnn pcrcci\c*» multipli- 
city and dift'ercncc wheio there is notliing 
but Urnlmn, and mistakenly as'^umes itself 
to be, or to have the characteristics of, that 
which is not Atma. To illustrate this, a 
few »>nwagc& from the Vedanta may be 
quoted : — («) The unmodified’ Iji.ihtna is 
wiiat is kitoun ns the indtudual soul, — 
the diircrcncc betucen the attributes of the 
tuo is due to tiic limiting adjuncts. {6} The 
umnedifiod* Inghcj-t Ilrnhmi, owing to its 
contact with the Inuiting adjuncts, appears 
as the individual ^ 011 !. (r) As long^ ns its 

couiiectiuii with the liniiting adjuncts 1 ist‘‘, 
so long tlie individual soul rciiuins indivi- 
dual "ioul, implicated in the saiisar ' 
state. Mot cover, as the cunnoLiion of Atma 
with the limiting adjuncts is due to wrong 


afPr ^ H If. 3, 17, (-) 
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knowledge, and wrong knowledge cannot 
be brought to an end except b}^ the attain- 
ment of real knowledge ; hence, so long as 
the knowledge of llrahma being identical 
with Atina is not attained, the connection 
of Aama with the limiting adjuncts will not 
cease, (jl) Atina’ undergoes the state of 
being an enjcyer, &c., only on account of its 
contact with the limiting adjuncts, (e) The 
agentship- of Atma is solely due to - the 
limiting adjuncts. 

Xow this Upadhi, to whicli the human 
Atma is subject, is, in its widest sense, the 
whole man including everything except^ 
Atma. In a narrower sense, Upadhi, so far as 
cognition is concerned, is made up by the live 
senses of knowledge, Manas and Kuddhi 
And, in a .still narrower .sensOj 


ii IT. .'10. 

I) II. o, 40. (-) erfk 

gg II II, -10. (•’) In this .sense, 
Upadhi cu" Shanlrar is exactly the same ns 
Prakriti in ilie wider sf-n^e, of the 



77ic \ftt it* till «^/t tiiLtf, I2> 

ivprcH'iitctl by iindtlht nionc, or 
M«n:\s nlojH*. Tims Slianbar; — The 

iiilerinl* »>rj;nn (r e is called Mnuas 

(ztt:) when it is in ilie ftatc of douht, 
Buddth wlicn it in the state of 

dcci'ion nnd the like. 

So, uclnvcto rcnicinlK'r tlic three tenn«, 
—Map, Ujnillh ninl Avulya The diTcrcncc 
Iwtttccn them may in hnefly state*! by 
hayin'4 that liie •'iiUjcclion of Atmi to 
Upafllii is (Ine to Maya ; aalhlc durin" the 
^tatc of this Mihjcction, the human Atina is 
Jiahlc to be subject to Avitha, and tbns to 
cominil tbe niihtakc of retiardin;; itself ns 
l>cin^, and hivin'; the cJnract/.ristlcs <»f, 
whai i-* Anaimi {i, c , Upadhi in the uidcst 
^ensc), 


Gitnkar. (’) fTK^ 
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Chapter VII. 

Ghankar'o Anavrora lo Objcctlona. 

I. 

An cxpIiiineJ in tlic cli.ipter, Shankar 
JnJdN that the Atnn of every Innnan 
IwingMS c‘>'»cntiaUy otemal (ttnhorn and 
nnclmnccablo). pnro, free, and inlcllitrent 
a ) ♦ As to tlic diniculiy, 
-df Atrim if> cb&ciitially of this n.itiiro, Innr is 
it gocxl nnd evil, iunv docs it experience 
pleasure and pain, how is it born, liow 
docs it grow, decay and die ? the answer of 
Shankar, ns we saw, is that all this is due fo 
tlic connection o! Atina will} the body, 
ibc senses, and the other limiting ndinnets 
wliilc the connection of Atma with 
these adjuncts, as we also saw, is simply 
due to iilayn, wliicl} is itself nnreal. So, 
really nothing Imj>pcns to Atinn, Avhich is 
ever in its original state, i* c , identical with 
Urahma as defined above. 

A^ow, Shankar mainfaiiis that Atma, tike 
llrahma, is essentially intelligent 

I), and that the essence 
of .a thing never changes 
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ccTf^l III- 2, 7). To this it may be objected 
that tiiis view is not coiisistciit with the 
state of dreamless sleep, during which 
Atma does not know anything. Shankar 
answers tliat Atma is not conscious during^ 
sleep of anytliing that it knows during 
v/aking life, not because it ceases to be in- 
telligent, but simply because it ceases to be 
in contact with the senses and the other 
limiting adjuncts. — which are Atma’s in- 
struments of knowing things in this world.- 
and, therefore, these things cease to be the 
objects of Atma’s knowledge during sleep. 
And so far from ceasing to be iiiteliigent 
during what we call dreamless sleep, Atma 
knows itself to be identical with Brahma 
during the state of dreamless sleep. In other 
words, during this state, Atma is in the 
same state in which it will be when it has 
annihilated its Maya througli the attainment 
of self-knowledge To quote his 

own words During- sleep Atma abides in 
Brahma. But even when Shankar says that. 


3T%fr?TJTRar JT II II. 3, 18. (-) 

II III. 2, 7. 
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ift cW|» Atm^* in I'rniini.i, ho 

«1<X'’« |{<»1 inc.in t)i<TCiiy tlmi iImtc i** a dilTt'r- 
rncc l‘ 2 *uf-tti tii'5 (i. f , litaiitm) atnl 

ihnJ nhifh {^*'t Atim) ; Imt ihiit 

idtJJlhji <?j WfC lao, /*f , tlj.it, 
flurinti Atnn nbalrh in I'niltini tncatH 

tliM Atun Irc(i:n'”v llmluin <lnrini; fln'P* 
Anti tlni nn*»tlMT r^‘.as<iii* w liv.tlnrin'^ tli«’ 
Afitn i- not of any* 

tlitn*:* 

Ami. ns ^iLuiUar fntliici i-xiAiln^, tlifro 
i«« fjotlitnj:; or t*\tnnir<linnry in lijis 

view, itnim*ly, lint ilurinj; 5iiiX‘|» Atma 
iK'n^mcs lirnlmn. It is simply liic Vtdanln 
tloctrinc tint Anna is, and is ever, rirahmn. 
SiK wint Is meant is, not tint Atmn is not 
iJralinn diirinq^ ili^> and dronmint; 

life, and l>oe ):n<*< rirnlmn In sleep ; hut 
that Atma is linhma alvvavii, dnrin;* wahin" 
and dfenmin;^ life no less than In filcp(i. 
Ihitdiirin;^ wahin;; and drcaniino life, kin^ 
ill contact wiili the limiting ndjuncu, ^Yhici^ 
arc duo to Maya, Atnn reiinins ij^morant of 


I w nnri?ninW’l»Jn III i?,7. 
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its real nature ; while, in sleep, being free' 
from the effects of l\Iava. it knows its true 
nature. In the words of Shankar : — It’ can- 
not be said tliat Atma is at any time not 
united (/. one) witli llrnlnna ; for its true 
nature (whicii is hicntical with tliat of 
Brahma) can never cliange. But, if it be 
metaphorically said that, in tlie waking and 
dreaming states, Atma, ciwing to its contact 
witli the limiting tidjiincLs, clianges into 
something else, tlicn it mav also be said tliat, 
when the contact with those adjuncts ceases 
in deep sleep, it passes back into its true 
nature. 

And- this view, that Brahma is the abode 
of Atma in the state of deep sleep, is not 
only consistent with the tlieory, that Atma 
is nothing but Brahma (STT^ srlfW ^TFK:), 
but it further shows that Atma is essen- 


(’) JT si^ffrr )3qr%: 

1 ^ tr?:- 

3irq^2T II 

III. 2, 7. (2) ^ ^ jqfTRq 5Ti%r, 

II 
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tiall)* non •connected ^Yit]l the world of which 
it becomes uwarc dining waking and dream- 
ing life. 

II 

Just as Alma becomes aware of this 
■world and everything included in it on 
account of its connection with the limiting 
adjuncts, similaxdy Atma, though it neither 
acts nor enjoys or suffer*^, thinks that it acts 
and enjoys or snflers, on account of its 
connection with these same adjunct^!;. Tims 
says Shankar Tlie* saiisar (^raK) state, 
which consists in being subject to action 
and enjoyment or snfibring and uliich is 
asciibcdto Atma that neither acts nor enjoys 
or suffers, is altogethej" due to Atma being 
Avrongly considered to have tini characteris* 
ticj, of IJuddhi and the oj^her limiting 
adjuncts. 

It should he observed that- this noii- 
agcnc}" of Atma is a necessary coir 
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sequence ns well ns requirement ol the 
Vedanta philosojdiy. For, il Vtmn were an 
agent (^lv^r)by nature, then its nature, as an 
agent, couklhievcr cease, and, therefore. Mukti 
would be absolutely impossible. Nor can 
Atma become really an agent during the 
state of Maya ; for, as we saw, the nature of 
a thing, and therefore tlie nature of Atina, 
is unchangeable and is ever tlie same. Atma, 
therefore, really remains non-agent 
even during the sansar state ; hut 

wronglv thinks itself to be an agent, while 
under the influence of Maya. Thus^ we 
read: — The agentsliip'' of Atma is solely due 
to the attributes of its adjuncts (^rqT{%) 
being wrongl}’^ ascribed to it, and docs not 
form part of its nature. But the connection 
of Atma with the adiuncts as well as the 

r 

wrong ascription is due to !Maya (fTpe^rr- 

sTfciT^r: IF 

o, 30.) ; and, so, finally we learn- that the 
states of being an agent, and of enjoying and 
suffering are due solely to Maya. 


(^) 3Trw?T: ^wr- 

fkw. II II, 3. 40. (-) 

li II. 3, 40. 


fSftanLuri to O/yVeftwMj'. 

B«t, tlien,nn opponent niny object, — if 
Atina is not an a^ont, bow do Scripture and 
writings like tl»e G-ita enjoin works ? Are 
they talking nonsense ? Shankar answers 
this question in tlie negative. He says that 
none «)i the«e is useless or nonsensicab only 
their teaching to perform works imi'^tbc 
assigned its proper place. For. so far as 
they teach this, they are meant only for the 
period during which man is under the influ* 
ence of Maya, and lives as if he wasnn agent. 
In his owti words : — Tiic scriptural^ in- 
junctions, which prescribe certain works, 
assume the agentship of Atma established 
somehow, but do not tliein’^elves aim at 
establishing that agentship. Xow. tlie agent- 
bhtp of Atma ctniuot be a part of its real 
nature, because Scripture teaches that its 
real nature is I5i*.ahma. Tiie Vcdic injunctions 
therefore, are operative with reference to 
tiiat agentsliii) of Atma wliicli is due to 
ifaya. 


( * ) ciT^ 

f^^ ^ aTTttTJr: 5n%qK<iPr i h ^ 

3r??T sr- 

n II. S, 40. 
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]3at. Ukmi, it may bo retorted ffloes Slian- 
kur mean to assert tlmt tlie ^ edio injunc- 
tions arc useless to one wlio bus attained self- 
knowledge (sTf^R) ? ^o, is tbe answer^ 
tins is not what lie means, Wliat he means 
is that the VcMlie injunctions were never 
meant for tiie man who has attained self- 
knowledge. and nut that they become use- 
less to him. Tims wo read : — iiijunctions’ 
and prohibitions cannot Ijc .said to be pnr- 
portless for him who has obtained perfect 
knowledge ; for to sncii a man no obliga- 
tion can apply. l‘’or obligations are imposed 
witli reference to things to be avoided or 
desired. How then shotiid lie, who ks con- 
scious of nothing hut Atma, stand under 
any obligation ? 

Are we, then, to understand Shankar to 
say that a man cf perfect knowledge should 
act as lie iileases ? Hot at all. For, as we 
saw, action is due to l\Iaya. How, if perfect 


^ 1 R=Ti'3'tr^ — 3Tgqq%: | 
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knowlcilgo U attained, then Maya must 
disappear ; *!0 there can be no action possible 
to a man of perfect knowiedj^o. How, then, 
can it i)C said that he is to act as he jdeases ? 
As Shankar himself puts it : — It does* not 
foHow, from the absence of any injunction or 
obligation ior a man of perfect knowledge, 
that he is to act as he likes. For, in all cases, 
it i*! only Maya or Avidya that is the source 
of action. Hut that Avidya is absent in the 
case of the man who has attained perfect 
knowledge. How then can such a being 
act as he plea'^es , since he cannot act at all? 

Since the ngciitshi]) of Atma is due to iU 
connection with the limiting adjuncts, sin 
and merit, whicli aic the results of w’ovks 
which are attiibuted to Atma, arc also con- 
sequent upon its connection nilh the 
adjunct and hence are tlic lesuit of Maya. 
Further, it is not Atma that is. born and 
grows, decays and dies and is born ngdin. 
Hut it is the limiting adjuncts which undergo 
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all these states ; and it is simply tbrongli 
mistake, due to Maya, tliat they are imposed 
upon Atma. In the same way, the states of 
feeling, desire, &c., do not really belong to 
Atma, but to the limiting adjuncts, and are 
attributed to Atma through Ma 3 'a or Avidya- 

The conclusion, then, is that all the did’- 
erence that we see between liuman Atma 
and Brahma, as defined in the last chapter, 
is simply due to the nature and attributes 
of the limiting adjuncts being, 

wrongly through Avidya, imposed by Atma 
upon itself, which is ever, -absolutely un. 
affected by this mistake, — identical with 
Brahma. Hence says Shankari-d’ho pure^, 
unmodified Brahma is what we call, the in- 
dividual soul ; the difference between the 
.attributes of both also is owing to the limit- 
ing adjuncts only. The same view is 
repeated in several other places- For instance, 
Shankar tells us that the unmodified” highest 


gg ll 1 1. H, IT. 
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Dralinm itscll nppcnr^, owing to its contact 
with the limiting adjuncts, as the individual 
soul* 


rex. 

One more objection, whicJi maj be raised 
and which Shankar tries to remove, is this : 
— If there is 'only one Atina, and that Atma 
is llrahma, ]»ow do m> many individual souls . 
come into being at the same time, and how 
are the feelings, &c., of each of these souls 
distinct from those of tlie rest ? 

The first part of this objection, t.c., about ' 
the plurality of souls, is explaiiunl b 3 ' point- 
ing out that the one Atma, /. c, llrahma, on 
account of its contact with various limiting, 
anjuncts, looks as if it were a pUiralitj'. 
In the words of Shankar: — As the sun* 
appears mukiplicd, as it were, by its reflec- 
tions in the water, — whicb constitutes its 


1?^ I? Ill, 2, 25. 
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acljiinctj — while, in reality, it pre- 
serves its essential unity : so the distinction 
of difTerent souls is due to tlie }iinitin<( 
adjuncts only, while the. oncne.s> of all souls 
is natural and oriirinal. 

The other part of Itie objection, /. c., if 
Attna in all men is the same, win' do not all 
souls feci in the same way ? this oipcction 
also is answered by tiie aualorry of tlic sun's 
reflections in water. For, say.s Shankar, tlic 
inclividnaF soul is to be considered a mere 
appearance of the highest Alma riirahma j, 
lilce tlie refleelion of the sun in water, ft 
is neither directly Brahma nor a different 
heing. Hence just as, when om; reflected 
image of the smi trembles, another refle<'ted 
ittiage does not, on that tteeount, (remi)le 
rds'i : so. tviien one S{»u] enjows or suribr.s, 
atto'tiu'r sotii is not, on that Jicconnf, sinn* 
farly afreeted. IjiU, ''ince this Miflhring and 
enjoyhig as v,-«*li ' a > itidividnal selfhood, arc 
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boili tluc to thelimhin" nojuncl*-, , to tlic 
indncncii of Mnp, ihcrcfnrc, nt the removal 
of then* rcMiU*) the co;»niliun of the 

^uu^ ill rLtiltiy nothtii;^ hut * Urahma, 


IV'. 


In the previous fcetion*' of l hi*) chapter 
■ue have ^(cn Jjovv Shaiihnr Jws nnticipnle<l 
and nit*>u*erc<l, in his own way, ^omG of the 
objections which ini^hl Ik* hrmjoht against 
hib theory, far he maintains that the 
nature of the human soul is the fame as that 
of Itmhim, The fjcncral answer to all the 
ohjectionK bein;:, that the soul of man, while 
under the influence of Maya, docs not hiunv 
its own nature, and mistakes the attributes 
of the limiting adjuncts (f/p^dhi) to l)c its 
own, and hence all the ‘■lrug»lc and misery 
of man. 


II II, n, 50. ( 1) ^ 
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• But now objections may be raised irom 
the opposite point of view. It will be asked:- 
If Atma is identical with Brahma, but, on 
account of Maya, is beset with struggle and 
misery, does it not iiecessaril}'' follow that 
Brahma also is, for the same reason, full 
of struggle and misery P Now Shankar 
admits at once that I’rahma, being Identical 
with Atma,-wdiich is affected with Maya,- 
raust also be affected with Mava. But, 
because Ib’ahraa is affected with Maya, as 
Atma is, is it also subject to struggle and 
misery as man is ? That is a question which 

must be carefully considered. 

«/ 

Shankar himself states this objection in 
the following way: — If the individual 
souls, — which are affected with Maya, — are 
related to Ishvar, — /. e., Brahma affected 
with Maya, — as parts to the whole, does it 
not necessarily follow that Ishvar is beset 


i cTtr; ^ 
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t\1t]i mncli p“»ln, luUpry, nnd «trtij»»k*, 
all thp jiulUMinl ♦‘ouh imU to^etlicr ; 
nml lint to nilnin ihc *>lntc of by 

m<nm of |K:r!cct btinwlcdjrc, U to attain the 
«*tatc of one w)»o i>< iniinitel) more nroicrable 
tin ti any nnn t‘\or ? I- nut, then, our 
present slate of hirn;:i:;lc and mincry infi- 
ttindy letter llmii the snte we can htjjn* to 
attain hy the «tndy of the ^ dUnt >. which 
promi^ps to nnhc racli ul n*' Urihmi ? 

The an'^u^'r ot Slnnknr to tii*n ohjfction 
k, tint it U iiased unon a nnsnndcrstamlinj; 
of the VedntJta dortrjup. All tint the Ve- 
danta j-ays tint, IiKp tiie Alma of tinn, 
llrahnn \>> afTcct'^ I with Maya ; and, jtnt ns 
Atma l>pcomos .m indiudm! s ml (^nr), 50 
IJrahnn, on account of M lyaflpcumcs I^htar, 
— i.e.y the ornniscictit and oini.ipolcnt cre- 
ator, fiu*>tait>(.r ntid ilLstn»ur of tilt* tmher-'C. 
lint, then, there is an mlinilc diflcrenco Ijc- 
tween I>r.dmn as Isinar, and Ilrahma or 
A tun as the lndi\ id in I houI Tor the 

charnctcnstic of llrdinn ns l*-li\nr is mnni- 
potenre and omniFcicnce, in the ordinary 
FciiRc of tliese wolds; and, therefore, iJrahina 
as Islnnr )x"tf>mes also tlip creator, s«&- 
tainer, rider, and dostrojoi, of the 
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whole universe. _ Brahma as Ishvar is the 
personal God whom men worship, who rules 
over men’s destinies, and distributes rew'ards 
and punishments to men according to the 
nature of works done by them during their 
previous life. All this is due to the omnipo- 
tence and omniscience of Ishvar. It is also, 
on account of the omniscience of Ishvar, that 
he never commits the mistake of wrongly 
regarding himself as being, or having the 
attributes and states of,the limiting adjuncts; 
and therefore he does not wrongly transfer 
to himself the qualities of agentship, enjoying 
and suffering, — which really belong to the 
limiting adjuncts-. Therefore, though subject 
to Maya, Ishvar is free from all enjoying or 
suffering. But Brahma as the indivddual 
.soul does not possess omnipotence and 
omniscience. Not only, therefore, is the 
individual soul subject to Maya in the same 
sense in which Brahma as Ishvar is, i. e\ 
in the sense of being in contact with the 
limiting adjuncts ; but, further, not 
being omniscient, it commits the mistake 
of wrongly regarding itself as being, and 
having the attributes and states of, the limit- 
ing adjuncts, and thus makes itself the 
subject of pleasure and pain. To quote the 





wonls of Sinnfiap: — Isbvar docs* nat*fccl 
the |wn of tfjc han-^nr M ito n< the 

hulivMual soul docs. The individual 
while cngro^'Ctl In' Avidp, identifies it'scUi 
.nv it were, witli tlic ho<ly and the other 
limiting adjunct'*, and iinn|jinc« it ••elf to 1 ^ 
alUictcil by the experience of nun,-w]ncli is 
thu*^ duo to Avidya and which really Iwlon^s 
t*» the llindhi. Uh\nr, on the other Innd^ 
(on account of his omniscience) neither 
wronj*iy idcntific* !i ini -elf with the Upidhi 
iior, thereftire, iina;;j»es him'>di to be afllict- 
cd by pain, Ac, I’e^idf, llie pain experienced 
by the individn d ••onl i*, not real, but due 
to Avidy.! and the con sequent non-di-tcriini- 
nation IxjtwccM iuelfand tlic Upadlii, which 
is ithclf due to Avidya, Pur these rvasonb 
there* is no ground tosnppo‘*e that Ijraitma 
.a** Idiv.ar is aftected by the pain to winch 
the iiidividinl honi i'> liable. 

(*) ^ sff 

B?2i(rn^ rfcT 1 

ammm ^ nvir cttln 5m sTfitriir- 

M I n wi- 

^ 8Ti^ 1 orf^tn^rtt ntu’ 

f^mn: ^ 5 qitqnhTn atiTer 11 If. n, dC. (-) 

<7:^ irtiTT^; 1 1. ffl. 
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This being' so, the objection, that the 
accj[aisition of perfect knowledge would pro- 
duce a state infinitely more miserable than 
the state of Avidya, this objection does not 
apply. For, when the state of perfect know- 
ledci^e is reached, not onlv will Atma not 
commit the mistake of thinking itself to be, 
and to have the states of, the body and the 
other limiting adjuncts ; but, — what is more 
important, — it will not even be conscious 
of the body and the other limiting adjuncts, 
whose presence is due to Maya. Thus 
says Shankar: — Two’' things being admitted, 
namely, that the experience of pain is due to 
misconception, and that right knowledge 
prevents this misconception even while we 
are in the sansar state, is it neces- 

sary to point out that Atma, when it is con- 
scious of nothing else except itself with its 
nature of pure eternal intelligence, must be* 
free from all pain, and that, therefore, per- 
fect knowledge is. not useless ? 


1) II. 3 , 46 . 
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V. 

I’ut SJnnknr nllcnsl mlmns tlmt’Urnhma 
hy Maynfliu! Utvidlii. 'Hjcn U may 
Ix! a-kf<I : — Arc there tivo h;r«}sof I'rahmat 
<irHthe *>itrtc Hrihtna afreelc<i h\ Ma\ans 
'".'cll {unflVcted hy it at the sinie time ? 
'Hie litter qac'Jtion Shmlnr aiHuer- tn*«i- 
tivcly. He denies that iJrahtni Ins two 
o|ifKjsjtc tnttires, Hrahrm, mvs he,cinMiot, 
ill a douhic rntnre. Tor, <m 

aceotmt of the ctintradictimi irnniicd therein, 
it U imm>«Mh!e to admit th it one and the 
Fame thiH<( slionhl hv itsoll p certain 
(|uali(k‘, — snch as form, Ac.,— and should 
not p'X'-ess them. 

The other fpic*-tjjn, — whether Jinihmi 
his two forms, — is homettmes answeiid in 
the anirmuive. Thus wi* read : — Aio ihore* 
two forms of Jlrahiiu, one hi;,dicr md the 
other lowci/ (initc so Similirly arc 


qtM I ^ ^ tap trj njl^Atr 

^ )1 TIL i>, 11. 

(^) H kWn'r enc ^ \ nti«i n IV H. 

I < 
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tokl, ill another passage, that Brahma’ is 
known to liave two forms. Under one of 
these forms lirahma is connected with Upa- 
dhi, while under the other form it is abso- 
lutely free from all Upadhi* But we must 
remember that this connection with Upadhi 
docs not, and cannot, change the original 
nature of Brahma. For, says Shankar, even^ 
the connection with the limiting adjuncts is 
not able to impart to a thing of a certain 
original nature an altogether diflerent nature. 
Besides, the presence of Ujiadhi is due to 
Avidya. We get the real explanation of the 
difficulty, when we learn that Brahma is re- 
garded'”’ as having one form or the other, 
according as it is the object of right knowledge 
or misconception, -though, as a matter of fact, 
Brahma is, and ever remains, one as defined 
above. Not only does Brahma thus become 
the creator, &c , when looked at under the 
influence of Avid3^a, but Brahma also becomes 


u I. 1, 11. ^ t% 

ajfq 

5rt ^ \\ III. 2, 11. (">) r^?ir* 

II L 1. 11. 



5'nn((trV < h OfyVf/»»)W * 1V7 

tho of \M^r4ti}> ami dcvotjon only 

wlieii tl»n« lool ril nl'. 

The Mine nlijf’ction nnv he diflcrontly 
CKprcssixl thvi'? : — Slnnh\r iiohU tint 
lltalnin, inlellii^cnl, onc^ a pocoml, 

mmlifyui;^ itself, is the >:5:\n«e of the woihU 
IIiU linihin i, of “oiir'C*, is i)i< m ll^e^ ttUhout 
|nrt«. Hein;; nitiiont |K»rts, a jnrtnil inmli- 
fienti in of Krahina IS iinpi»vsi|jle Hi nee a 
intNiif'niation of tlie entire Hraiuin must he 
ussnme<l Hut lint inrinn tint the unmuli- 
fnd Unhiin. — the ohjiH:t of |H‘r(ct:i Know » 
le<1;;e, — 'hies not exist. An h ihi-riifon', llie 
atUice to Kn »u Hrwnni h^'nies usphs^f^ 
tlierc iiciui; no Ilralnnnpart from lU cfllct’*, 
1 , r. the worhl. If, on the other h mil, in 
order to eijtnpe from this tliflicnUu SInnUar 
jiiw tint Unihini eoiisjst*, of (Mn-^ then 
Hnihmn ciunnt h* eternal, for tint uhleh is 
ronippsisl must he tlcuunp iseil, Heine tin* 
Veduita iloclrnu' cinn i he nninhuiied in 
an^- un\. 


Ur U (*) rrr. J15T tRU 

ifilit: TR'7 5f^ I ?| 
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Shankar answers this objection as follows: 
— He says that his^ view is not open tO any 
objection whatsoever, (much less to tlie pres- 
ent objection). For the alleged break in 
the nature of Frahma is a mere figment of 
Avidya. liy a break of this nature a thing 
is not really broken up into parts, any more 
than the moon is really multiplied by 
appearing double.It is by the element of plu- 
rality, — which is the mere fiction of Avidya, 
— that Ih'ahma becomes the basis (-f this 
entire ap[)arent world with its changes, &c. ; 
while in its original and real nature, it, at 


1 ?ici: =^1 BT^vrqici; 

^q^5r-3Trq- 

qftratiq^t gq risrn'q srfqRTcq- 

Jidq: if q^: ^ qiq:HT^iilI.l,26. 

(’) ^ 3RRcq% qi:f%rT aifq qiq:3n?q i 

q;T^cI^^q^q— Biv^qqjir^ I ^ ^q^q- 

^ ^qq^tq q^E^ 5Hq?iq I q ft ^q =q-^Rr: 

3iqqi: gq ^qfq i ^q^q qft qR'qmrf^- 

— sTRqqcq qi%qgq I qnOTiPt%q =q ^iq'q 
^fs5Tqfr?-3Tqrq 3tqr\qq 3Tq7qgq l qr=qfWoiqi^cqi?^ 
=q 3ifq^fqq?qqFtqrq^'q-^rq^q q fq^qqqtq 
wiq u n. 1} 27, 
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the thne, ever remittt* imchnn^<vl, 

aVmii the |v:rc(‘j»tihh! ^rorh!* Ainl, as 
the of tia>ne^ anti form*, — the 

fiction o{ A\i‘iva, — <»rij;i{ntrH ci-.tirrly fftmt 
i^nrech (anti jn» no ;;rt»ntel in rcahty), il 
not nniiJatr t)}'' fict that 

ttrahnn \% without inrt-. 

In tin' '“Une way t‘» W cNphincii liic 
♦ifOmully as t*ih«n* itmiinn, nh^nintrly with* 
nut any nltriUtUs, {\ K|Mii.v'n nf as tmnniH)-. 
lent- T(» ijuoJtj SiianlarVuun worus • 
Tiie tiiniemfy, he fay*, as’ iti ijmv iJrahmi, 
to whieh tlie t!escriptt\e piira^e. “ no, no/* 
linne? ail nl tribute?, can i>e alsa rcfpnletl ft»i 
of nil j»owcrs, can eNphiriHl hy 
tiic n'sutnplion of an dnnciit of ]»lnraiit\' in 
its jnj«re,*wlncl», however, !•* merely tine to 
A%Myn. 

In an»iiiur place we rcatl t— fshvnr, 
who i<j' all-pre«enf, lilt* Attna ofalhall* 
UnowinjL^, anti uti^jwnvtrfnl, may, nUhonj:;h 


( ^ ) ^‘‘TPr jrfrtf^^TTfmc^r firfr irani 

5TT--T7^n^ tpT u 11. J, ni* (“) aTT^ttretr: 

•tfi <*?<: nifTti: ^’frmr witT; 
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^iiraself unmovini'f, move the imiverse. Anri, 
if it be objected tliat there is no room fur a 
moving power, cs, in consequence of the 
oneness of Brahma, no motion can take place, 
the an 5 ^Yer is that such objections have 
repeated l_v been refuted b}^ pointing to the 
fact of Ishvar being connected with Maya, 
which consists of name and form presented ■ 
by Avid 5 "a. 

But why does Shankar object to the view, 
that Brahma is both one and many, that the 
element of plurality in Brahma is real, and 
not due to Avidya or Maya ? This ob- 
jection also is stated and answered by 
Shankar himselt in a passage which runs 
thus : — What objection^ is there, if we sup- 
pose that unity and manifoldness are both 
real ? Shankar maintains that this doctrine 


11 II. 2, 2. 

■ ( 1 ) f?2 ^ erfq gg I ?r g# 

I grr^f^ 2riifcfT^ ar^irr^rfiR 
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cnnnat )>c ^Kor tlio floctrinci 

whit’h he tcachc«, that the imllvhhinl fioul 
(^t^) hfis hrahma for its essential nature, 
if nticc uiulerstooil, does awny 'vith the 
independent csistcJ’.co of iho individual fohK 
Vmt, if the independent existence of the 
iitdividim! ^Konl v.mishc-s t)ic entire {»Dr- 
ceptildc world, — which Im*? its hourcc in the 
individual kouI, and for tiie establishment of 
which alone an element of manifoldncss as. 
real is to be assumed in Urahmn, — all this 
|>crccptiblc world also vanishes, lienee 
inanifoldness is duo to wron^ l:iiowlcd"c 
(sTitniT)} nnd, tlicrcfurc, docs not require a 
real element in IJraiima to explain it. More- 
over, on this doctrine of the reality of the 
nnuifoUl, Mukti cannot result from know- 
lcd«e* For, how can the co;;nition of unity 
remove the cojifnition of manifuldnes'?, if l^th 
arc equally real ? And, so huij; as the cog^- 
nition of tlic manifold continues, tl»crc can 
be no Mukti. 


li II, J, M. 
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- ■ But, then, it ma3',he objected: — Is not tliis 
talk about the unreality of the manifold,- 
2.e., the perceptible \vorld,-sinipl3’’ nonsensi- 
cal and absurd ? How can even philosophy 
and Scripture contradict experience ? This 
question, however, leads to objections against 
Shankar’s view about the created world that 
it is unreal How Shankar 

answers objections to this part of his.theory, 
.will be explained in a later cha])terH 


(1) ficc the last .section of chapter XI IT, 
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X. 


It mtift have been plain, from tbc account 
nf tlic Vedanta j;ivcn in the last two cltap- 
tcr% that tbc attatiunt<nt ot fcll'bnowlcd|»c 
(inni^rR) tbc j-oIc tneans o| ficeurinj^ 
Mubti, — nav, according tt) Plianbar, scH- 
knowledge itself i.s Mnkii. That be wbo 
hunrs llrabina bccomosi Urabina (hi ^ 
^ qrn snir ^ m?T vnimn), is a pro)H»M- 
tion wliicb is n direct corollary of tlje view, 
that Atma is Brabma (srt' HIJTTT PPfll), nnd 
wbicli Sliaiikar Bccnjs to be most ijiteresred 
in maintaining against tliose wbo iiiMSt, that 
the performnnee of works i*« ific sole means 
of attaining M(tkti,^self-knowicdgc being 
only required in order that those w'orks may 
be properly done. In tliis connection, Shan- 
kai* tries to refute two doctrincF, namely, 
(1) tlnit ^Yorks alone, (piite apart from self- 
knowledge, are tbe means of attaining 
^Mnkti ; and (li) that works constftntc fbe 
sole direct means of Mukti,“ knowledge 
being required only ns tbe means of tlic 
proper performance of works. 
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The iirst o{ these two doctrines is stated • 
by vShankar as follows : — It is said^ by some 
that, if duties of daily and of special obliga- 
tions be done in order that no hinderance to 
Mukti may arise; and if no works are per- 
formed which are forbidden or which aim at 
the attainment of any fruit, so that heaven as 
well as hell may be avoided ; further, if all 
those works, which are the legacy of ’our 
"conduct in the previous life, have been 
accomplished by actual experience ; then, at 
the end of this life, — there being no occa- 
sion for a new birth, — Mukii, consisting of 
Atma abiding in itself, will necessarily 
follow even in the absence of self-knowledge. 
Shankar’s attitude towards this doctrine 
will be understood from the following pass- 


es) 

mr srff II 

lY, 3, 14, 
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age;— This doctrine i<, wrong. ^ For there 
is no gronnei for it. Ko Scripture has taught 
that one, who aims at Mukti, Bhoukl live 
in tills w.ny. It is purely fanciful to Bujipose 
that, because the sansar — s^atc is due to 
works, thcrelorc, it will not arise if the 
cause is aljsent. This cannot be an 
inference, because tbe absence ot the cause of 
the Sansar ‘State cannot be known. For, in 
the ease of eacli man, a large number of 
• works ol difTcrciit kinds have been accumu* 
latcd, tbe results of some of which arcpleas- 
aiit, of others unpleasant. Now, since tlie 
fruits of all of tlicin, — being inconsistent 
with one another, -cannot be simult.ancously 


fnldtr- 

^n3i,5n?}h)^W: nql ^q«T- 

3T65fjqig ^ ^ryerc-* ' 

urhm-BiJTfq: ii IV. a, i.j. 
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know, they may give rise to their own fruit 
Jj’urther, none, who has not attained self- 
knowledge, can succeed in avoiding, from 
birth to death, all works Avhich aim at their 
fruit or which arc prohibited. For even 
the best of men arc known tc commit slight 
faults. Of course, this may not be true. Yet 
it cannot be denied that the absence of the 
occasion for a new embodied state is un- 
knowable. 

II. 

The last sentences take us to the second 
of the tAvo doctrines above referred to. For 
it may be said that self-knowledge is neces- 
sary, but that it is necessary simply because 
the works of permanent and occasional 
obligations' bhould be properly done, and 
Avorks prf;hibiteu and works aiming at parti- 
cular results should be completely atmided, 
by us. This vieAv is stated by Shankar as 
follows: — It is true^ that the nature of 
Brahma is to be learnt from Scripture; still 


m i i%i%- 

i i 
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Scripture treats of Hr :ihma only a« thcobjijct 
of certain injuiiciionSj in the same nay in 
which Scripture gives us knowledge ni>out 
the sacrificial po«!t as supploincntary to 
certain injunct ion For the poIc <il»joct 
of Scripture is to promjit us to, or restrain 
us from, works. Thus it is said that work i^ 
tlie purport of Scripture,* whatever does not 
refer to work is purportles*. Hence, even 
the knowledge of Itrahma, ulucli wo get 
from Scripture, is meant to puhsctvo work* 
For instance, wlicn wo come aerttss asHir* 
tions ViKc t!>c fdlowing, -Atma is to U* 
fs?ert: Atnia, wlttolT is free frnni >iri, ought to 


jnamtnnR?TTt)[ i •• antat a aft i “5?: ©utar 

*’ “ »t: ar^ssi: l 

‘* anfm tm ^irtTn ita 1 

«?g *• at^T an?qi fife ** ^ 
an^TtjT^T Tqg^at: 

tiinn: Ptt'Tm: 

TT5 ap^q: \ 

i,,, 

Wt?rqam4* stqr aivg-mreiaq rnf n T. 1 , •!» 
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be sought out, ought to be understood ; Let 
a man worship it as Atma : He who knows 
Brahma becomes Brahma, — we are naturally 
induced to know the nature of Brahma, We 
• also learn, from the Vedanta passages, tliat 
Brahma is eternal, omniscient, omnipresent, 
absolutely self-sufficient, ever pure, intelli- 
gent, and free ; perfect knowledge and bliss 
itself. And when we learn tliis, we are 
necessarily led to worship it ; and from this 
wmrship results Mukti. The conchision then 
is that Scripture treats of the knowledge of 
Brahma onlv in so far as this knowledge 
subserves the injunctions .about works to be 
done or avoided. 

The following passage contains Shankar’s 
answer to the above view and to the aigu- 
ment on whicli that view is based: — The^ 
view described above is wrong, in as much 
as tlic fruit of works is essentially different 
from the fruit of knowledge. The fruit of 
works whicli are good, and tlie fruit of 


w-ar-wqr: 
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w*ork« which arc cvif,— both of whicii arc 
ilcfincd ill .Scriptcire, — ^rc known to be 
respectively pleasure and pain, which arc 
pcrccptiidc only to the senses, which arc 
produced by the contact of the scnsc*organs 
with the bcnsc-ohjccts, and to which all 
fccnticut creatures arc subject. Now Scrip- 
ture as well as observation teaches th.at the 
pleasure and pain experienced hy dificrciit 
creatures dificr in degree, I'Vorn tins 
difference is inferred the difference in the 
degrees of merit Vfbulting from the per- 
formance of religious duty. And from this 
dilTcrence follows the difference in the 
degrees of the qualification for performing 
religious duty. We also learn from Scrip- 
ture that those only, who jMirform one kind 
of prc‘'cribed work**, — i.c,, yaga and others, ~ 


“ jgtpRr ^Vr «nir 

niR k%k: u:qn^it:fpr qtjr 

I , mn tpr 
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goy on accoinit of their superiority in know- 
ledge and meditation, along the northern 
i^ath ; while tliose, who perform ■ the other 
kind of prescribed works, — Ishtapurti, &c 
are carried throngli smoke and the ' other 
stages along the southern path. And that 
even in those regions there are degrees of 
pleasure and of the means of pleasure. From, 
this it is to be inferred that the difference in 
the degrees of pleasure, experienced by 
different sentient beings, are merely due 
to the difference in the degrees of their 
religious merit as defined in Scripture. 

So far with reference to the fruit of good 
works. As regards evil works, Shankar> 
])oints out that ; — From the^ difference in 
the degrees of pain, experienced by different 
•creatures, is inferred the difference in the 
degrees in its cause, /. e.. the religious de- 
merit belonging to those creatures, as 
dtiiied in the prohibitory injunctions. 

FTow, as to the nature of the fruit of works, 
we must notice, Shankar observes that 


cTcT-STJ- 
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I'iiis ilifierijncs’ in tlje dc'jrccs <»f pk.i‘!urtJ 
uml piin, — foilowing koui tlic diftercricc in 
tilt* di'"rcc'> nf merit ami demerit of ejnU»dic(l 
boini(/», — i«* kno‘,vn, from JScriplnre ns n-cll 
as rci‘*oniii!', to l>e tion-ctennl, of n floetiii^S 
clnngin;; inturo, TliU bein" t’nc inlnre of 
Uie fruit of work^, it evident tljat MnUti 
cannot retail from workrf. I'oi* wa learn 
from Scripture that, niicn MnUui, Atma Ii 
ever absolutely free from plcasme and pait». 
Tims wc read : — When it is free frtmi the 
Iwdy. then noitiior pleasure nor pain touches 
it. It follows from «uc!i passages tliat the 
disembodied state, called Mukti. cannot he u 
iicsult of religious merit a«? defined In* Scrips 
tural injimctious. Ttir if it could n’sult 
from siicli merit, it c >«!d not be declared to 
be absolutely free from pleasure and- pain. 


^ mrarq upis ii I. i, 1. (’) 

u 1. 1. -1. (-) 

m R ra^irsw* ?[ki 

t rkt- 

^ Rwifr \ OtTTi^tt^Crnafa^T: 

H n r. 1, 1. 
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It is tlms"* established, the authority of 
Scripture, that Mukti is essentially different 
from all the fruits of action, and is an eter- 
nally and essentially disembodied state. It 
is eternal in the true sense, in the sense 
of even being •^absolutely free from any 
change whatever. It is also omnipresent 
as ether, free from all modifications, abso- 
lutely self-sufficient, not composed of parts, 
and of a self-luminous nature. It is, in fact, 
the same as Brahma. If the knowledge of 
Brahma were simply subservient to certain 
works, and Mukti were to result from those 
works, it would be non-eternal, and 'would 
have been regarded merely as something 
occupying the supreme place among the 
non-eternal fruits of works differing in 


c# 5»it 

i...3Tcr: 

3Ti%c?r: I g^ g^ ^i^- 

aTm% ^:f%^T 3T[%^: 51^* 

Ji || 1. 1, 4. 
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an)oj}^» tljcmsclvfg, Jint whoever 
sjKaks of A!uUti spenks of it ns eternal. And 
hence it follows that the knowledge of 
Jjraljinrj, which we fjet from Scripture^ can- 
not lie inercl}' sHb^'crvient to works. 

Xot only can it, in tins way, be proved, on 
the authority of Scripture, that it is wron^j 
to hold ih.at Mwkti results from n’orks,-KrU* 
knowlci«c beiii" cnly subTcrricnt to those 
works; but it can also be proved, on the same 
authority, that Miikti, as defined above, docs 
result, from sclMcritiwled^c. For .a nmnW* 
of Scriptural pa-sa^cs can i>e rpiotcd, which 
declare that Mukti follows directly from the 
knoivlcd;:^c of Urnhina, and tlms exclude the 
l>oRhibility of any works comin" lietweeii the 
aUuimnent of this knowlcd|;o and ihe attain- 
ment of Mukti. For instance Ife wlio 
knows Drahiiin becomes JJrahma : All bis 
works pcrisli when Ilrahma iias heen heluld 
which is hi;jher and lower : lie, wlio knows 
tlio bliss of I’mlitna, fears notliin'^ : M’hat 


(’) “JtSI ^ nq 

=r HiJim " “a^T %: nt^: 15; ^^ 3 * 

^Prt » n^-3Titir: 
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sorrtiW, what trouble can there be to him who 
has known Brahma ? Moreover, the know'- 
ledge^ of Brahma does not necessarily require 
any action of man; but, like the knowdedge of 
the objects of perception, &c., it depends on 
the object of knowdedge only. So much so, 
tliat it- is not even the object of the act of 
knowdng, — nor the object of the act of devo- 
tion. The conclusion, therefore, is that the 
knowledge of Brahma can neither be meant 
to be subservient to any works, nor can it 
bo said to be dependent on any action. As 
Shankar puts it : — Such being'’’ the nature 
of Brahma and of its knowledge, neither of 
them can, by any argument, be connected 
with w'orks or action. In another place he 
says :~As it cau'^not be shown that there 


II I, 1,’4. (’) JT 

II L 1, 4. 

I ffqr 

sTik II I, 1, 4. (=^) 

1. 1, 4. ^ ^ 

^ II T. 1 , 4 , 



y»<* n‘ tf JC7 

U any Mint'ctuni nlntr\»'r UVtvn MuUi 
anti acihnh U i** shat Mnhti 

«.Ii'itiM, hi any nay, ilrjvni'l ujnn ncstnt. ; 
^\iihnsly it iij^ni lii'mlciigc jimuh. 

Jjh-inkar, U “hiMihl U* iiosJt'i'j!, can fnl t<» 
n>int out tint Innnlr^l^f i- not an act. 

}i>Tf 1.0 >ay*, nij ar;}«>ji* <>f thjt tilniji j* 

|>n'-crihctl »t Umii* 4 inilcn*n'l‘-j.i t»f she tujtMt** 
ti cxhtinj; nihi t!rj« ntit tit on tiir 

etc f;fy of »ntn? jv-r>u;i*i» imti'i : nhtlchnon*. 

h.it (of U» uliy'ri., rM*lin« lhhj;;'s..«. 
riff'h shmror(',<Ir:»cii ncishor <fU .Scrmtttfnl 
injnnclton*! i.nr ot» iltc innui of nun, 

xrr 

Xuu. ihi’» ronciiuini an So the rclatiut: 
Ii'^tivtcn u'lMinoivKHh^o ntoi oorln flinrtly 
ra'ucn; the (|UCniivifi II, in tliii nay, there 
lit ii»i connection whatever Uliuin •“•If. 
Icjioivlfnijije nttfl ivorl*', — uilhr hy ivay of 
j“’lf*kt:ut,\le<lgc inhHcrv icnl tiMa-rhiin 

wovhn;, fij- ticiicn(!in;4 npon certain for 
\u luquiMtiun ; hut if the attainment of -elt- 


(*) iVi! r? m nr net snjFTrff^tV.n n'^ 
nm ^sirdnn^tmstvfHr ^ t :tr n ..nt-raif tfi ?n 

n 1.1, I. 
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knowled-^e is Mukti, and self-knowledge is 
attained by means of tbe study, -consisting 
of reading nnderstanding (nw),and 

reflection the Vedanta philo- 

sophy ; why not give up all works, resort 

to asceticism (ItITKT and a™ 

devote all time anci energy to the study o 
the Vedanta as thus flefined ? 

Shankar answers this question by point- 
ing out that, though the performance of 
'works cannot be the direct means of attain- 
ing Mukti, yet, if the prescribed works are 
performed without the desire for their fruit, 
then they indirectly contribute to the attain- 
ment of Mukti by removing obstacles m the 

way of attaining self-knowledge,— obstacles 

which are due to the accumulated desert for 
works done during the previous state of 
existence.^ Tliat this utility is possessed 
by v/orks if performed without the desire 
for fruit, even though the performance is 





Jh tf tU ICO 


unnccompn»}f<l by l;no;vK‘<l;,'^c ; o{ course, if 
it i*« ncwminniwi by knt>vvloi!{5e, then the 
mility i'*' ^renter. Ibit, if ibo worlcn nrc 
p^rfunno<l with the ticsiro fur their fruit, 
then only they muijui cuutnbutc to the 
allniiitnenl <jf Multi cvci» lhu^ in«lircclly, 


nrqtrnTfl^T: ^rti^hT.i»i-r^trx l 
*Fih: W? rR*'!2Tn^^ qlWftalrih: l qq 
ifiy: fr»i I ^ \ 

Ti'n: I JTfqn ???’?: mp; 
iirjttTtct {f'j ! 5n: trt ?i 

«ctq*TT<rT*'nir‘?M I St fc annnq atftT^iqiR 

hsTtf^ It tv, Ijltl, SeenUo ihv nest fuai*note. 

(^) ^nt^nff Pnq ‘chi 35^1^^ 

tr'f 

!JunqRi-t qt«q'ii3tJtn>ami»inr*^fqtT?tsT q?i- 
Rmni nr iiqf'T \ ?tq nriTijttnr^ •win- 
^u'lngmnTi kv^ n arfM i ntr f^ntOrt n; 
ntjmqTtT PT nrtrrfJTff^i w ?t?ir 

nr tTT.’trnii n ^it ^ ^ 

atrnm 1 fp mn stn rtmnn^i w otfir^r- 
nriT »mqriTn?im sTtmi n Ptntifw i 
t sitr 

\ fraid'jit i %H sHriTiii?nrT!n rqtnPiinni?^ 

n optqsj 

qni Stfnrt^ttK^ 1 TOUT “ ft 3r^qi;f ;j^;t 

y* 
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whether they are, or are not accompanied 
knowledge^ . On the contrary, such works 
those which are done Avith tlie desire 
for fruit) increase the obstacles in the way of 
the attainment of self-knowledge by giAung 


STllTfT^r^: f iT- 

srrlrfr^f^: r%?Tff^|T?rrcTr%%s?^- 

9T?»Tqrci; 

I I 3TRfRf^: 

^rTT!?T BTRq^R Mcf 

qiri’qcqrf^^^: mi fl^irRCr^^ 

3TRiRrq-3hTc5JT aTRfr^r^: erqjic# sTRq- 

l ?T^?ir ^qr%?r 

H^rafq^ai^sr stitt- 
■dr^^fTtR-STf^rgRq irKT 3Ti%5I^ 

^qiniT fq^nrq^q; 5i% ^ I 

qfhor; ^ cT^ ^qsT'fr^rq-fTrq-rr^r^'t i ^r^Rrer 

RR 3Ti'h'|RrR =qr str 

55^<Jir R8?q2n^?r-^^tr^r =q 

^RRq%: pt^rRJTR5rR^R?sri«r- 

^qi^lKtASJJTl^RglKor PTiirRRR^RqR 3|[%q?IRR 
eT^>JriTRfr«^^cTrRqir^-3T^f JTqrRqRSj Rf Arqj. 

qjR ^rqfrf fR R?RR|] IV.l, 18. (See also III.4, 
. 26, 27.) (’ ) BTrCrr: FR^R JRqq; 3T?R ^TR 

t| 3iFcT R’4^?Ri ^r arr^RA^R %qh...' 
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rise to iicrr <le^crt, r\n(i thus postpone tlio 
nttninment of Mnlai. It will Iw ob^crvcKl 
tint, ill all this tcachini', Shanhnr btrictly 
follows the Gita. 


IV. 

lJut now the (picstiun .irises: — If the 
jKJrlornnnec of the prcscril>c(I u cries, done 
without any desire for fruit, thus contributes 
to the nttainincnt of ^lukti, U it ncccs^aty 
that tlio'iC works be performed iu order 
that Mukti may be att.imcd ? It should be 
noticed that this question is .simply nnotlier 
form of ti:e question : — wlictlier it is ncces- 
s.iry to fjo thronj;!! the sLij(o uf life knowui 
as the Grih.istha-aslit.inn (n c* the condition 
of the life of hou‘'e-hf)Idcrh) fur tlie attain- 
ment of Mukti ? Tor it is iliinn;^ thi-) sta«o 
of life alone that the prosciibed works, icfcircd 
to iu the previous discU'^sioll, on<j;bt to be 
pci formed and nut dm in" tlie iiiglier or later 


fitii ntu na*i(T- 

qi%: U 

IV. I, 17, 
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whether they are, or are not accompanied 
bj’’ knowledge^. On the contrary, such works 
(i.6., tliose which are done with tlie desire 
for fruit) increase the obstacles in the way of 
the attainment 'of self-knowledo-e bv o-ivin<>- 


BT^nRrcT r%JTrf%i;f?f ^rnTfr^rff 3Trcrrf^?rrf^c%5T 

STfcR^R XTRT T%cT 
qjR’JIcqqei^q’: q qqr R?irfqfR^q qq-q 

I q ^ “ q^;i[ sj^'^qq 


3TIcq^rq-3fqc3q ^^^q ar/q^fqf^: er^q^q ST'^q- 

^♦•3 1 ^’10% “qq 

^rq fi^rqq^cF^q qjqq: sTiq- 
€r5rr^:^qrqqmcq-3TrqqRq qfq %Rq STiq^q 

5^1'fn' rq^'T q^q gq qc^qr^q qfq q^qqx^ q’^qqiq 1 
jqq:^ =q qrqqx^ qq ^qqq'rsrqqrqqqfc^ I cF^Rrq 
R?irqqq=(f Rcq anqfrqfr^ f^?Trf%|iq =q ;jqq str" 

f ^ST^qR SRqpq^ q 
^Rlcq%: ^^^q q^qqrq[q?:q 
^qr^qKfi^q'|qcq'^f<q 


q^fq^iqr q^ irqj. 

mjd ^rq Rqq^n lyj^ pg^ 

STfqfFqfq; Rcqiq ?BRq: q^qr str 

r? 3 I%t qrq^fqr qr I%qq..,l qqr- 
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ri^<i tt» n(jtr ilc«crt, nni! l)»u«» im'^tpont* llic 
nitnimncm of h will luj ob'crv^l 

tint, iit all thi^ icacliiM*;, Shanbar Mrictly 
follows :lio Ciiin. 


XV", 

lint n«>vv ilic fjue‘<llun anvc<5 : — If thr 
|>**rfornnnL’c of tilt,* prc*-cril>ctl turk?*, <Ioih* 
withoiti any tlcMrc for fruit, tlnis tMutribule*? 
to tlic nttninincnt of MuUti, i< it uccct^itr^ 
tint ihocc works mn^t l»*» )>orfonneil in order 
tint Mnkti liny bs attained? It fcboiild !>c 
noticed ibnt tins rpic'^tion is simply nnolber 
form of the question : — whcihor it is neccs- 
f.iry to /;o lhrou;;b tlie sla;;c of life Icnowii 
ns tile Gnlnstlm-tisbrani I (/. r. tlic condition 
of the life of bonso-boMers) for tbe ntlain- 
ment of Mnkti ? For it is during tins st!ij;c 
ofUfenbnn lint the prescribed ivorks, referred 
to in tin previous discussion, onobt to l>e 
pctformcti and not dunn^j the bij^hcr or later 


3T(ai?ir^i >T:trq?JT «ehct: f^tjf an naiH- 

BtFi ^UHRau^^Plvnif: 11 

IV. 1, ir. 
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irtages^. Andj as Shankar points ont, the 
works which a Grihastha ought to perform , 
and the works wliichj-if ])erformcd without . 
the desire for fruit, — indirectly contribute 
to the attainment of Mukti, arc exactly- the 
same. Here also Shankar^ follows the 
authority of the Gita. 

Shajikar has to undertake a long dis- 
cussion in order to maintain that the 
different stages of life, — those of studentship 
householdership auste- 

I’ity (cTT^T^), and asceticism are 

based upon the authority of , Scripture. 


III. 4 , 17 . (-) mf- 

3Tqi%^^TR u III. 4, 27. srfq 

I w 111.4,34. 

(^) 3Tfq-“ 3T?TTT?Tcf: qtdfcr 

^r% gq qJU fqirr-^qi%-3Tiq 

II III. 4, 34. ; 



' i*, j*!!**!/ ./ f/V IV f !<>/■». Ii3 

v\ficr h ivln *4 ilJj * p otit llto ordgp 

iin\inch t[u'*ci>tn»;c*nrc to i>? j' mc ((irou;»li:- 
linvni;( c mink‘tp’l hU ■^lu n nnii 

(a lrc:::m^ a hon<c!inMer ; luvin;; livcf! u 
ho;j>.:)t<iUicrt lie ‘•IrMiM b'c^tne a thvcllcr in 
iiie (rtrc<i ; nij(l nficr Invju^ thvclt in a 

furO't, lie if-ljonld writulcr* 1 Till. 

Ibit lliis prj^jf from Scripture uirC*^ the 
ipU'stioM tiu'lcr fli-ctis.ioii xvitli n Wotihlo 
force* 'rijc fpiotion ii : — If the perfurnnnee 
t»f prc^crihcii woil;** wiilioiil the <lc-ir« for 
fruit contributes to the attainment nf Mukti, 
b}* mcaii'i of removing llio obstacles in tlic 
way of attaining kclf-UnowIcilge, can a man 
altatn Mukti xvliu liocs not perforin tliosc 
work?, or, — whicli ii the same thing in 
another forni,-wiu) tloc^ not live llie life of a 
Grihastha ? Koxv the question becomes : — 
if cacii of the four stages of life, and, tlicrc- 
fore, tilt Gnbaslha*ashrama, is enjoined by 


^ imwaiVqrT: tpqht ic: et^: 

ttnnnrRT?^ ervytnt^tr 

snuairtTtq tt III. •!, 10. (-) Jtijrn5 trnrxar 

^'r >2^ smTirtnin. f,20. 
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Scfiptnre, how can a man pass over the 
GrihasLlia-nshramn, and yet attain Mukti ? 

The answer of Shankar to tins rpiestion is 
that it is not absolutely necessary that a 
man should go through the Grihastha- 
ashrania in order tu attain Mukti. For wc 
learnG from Scripture itself, that a'man, who 
is so inclined and, therefore, fit, may pass 
over that stage, and resort to the forest-life 
immediately after comj)leting the first stage 
Only, if a man does so, he., if he 
passes over that stage, then he cannot return 
to it again F 

Lastly, it is worth while to notice that 
though, according to Shankar, it is optional 
to a man whether to become a Griliastba or 
not ; yet, if a man chooses to become a 
Grihastlui, and performs all the duties of a 
Grihastha without entertaining the desire 
for their fruit, still he cannot attain Mukti 
unless and until he gnves up the sansar-state 


(i IIL 4, 1 7. (2) arrdfwm 
' ;T gq u ft =q gq 3Tr=^^r.\ 
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rculiBe tliis, then the BVinb';! woukl (Iib* 
nppour foi’ him, uiul the worship of syinhols 
would ccas-(\ ' lienee, to insifit that the 
stmibul-worshippcr ought, to re.'ili.'C during, 
the worsiiip liinl wimi lie is wen-nhipping h 
Brahma, will he equivalent to insisting tliat 
there should be lu) synihol-worKhip at all. 
ft follows tiiat, if symbol-worship is to be 
allowed, it cannot be made a eonditiun that 
the symbol-worshipper ought to realise that 
what he wor.shlps is really Brahma or At ma. 

Another question discussed by Shanhar in 
this connection is : — Whether^ the symbol, 
c.// , Adilya, is to be worshipped as Brahma 
or Brahma is to be worshipped as the 
symbol ? Tlie answer of Shankar to this 
question is that it- is the symbol tliat is to 
be regarded by the wcrshijiper as Brahma, 


artilTcT i =sr 

eTRqJI^: BTft: 3cfr%: 

. (’) r% 3Trf^cqT%2:q: stpiq eTt:5q(%cio?Tr: F%qr 

u IV. i, 5. (-) gq 

3{rfgcqfi'f5 I f| gg cTcT:=q‘ 
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ninl not llmliMia ns llic symlx)!. Tor to ilo 
tl»e litter, the know!(nl*;c of llmlunn would 

required. tUUi if the worsinn|Kr h:is 
nttaiiicyl this lnui\vlc<l;;c, then no j^ynihn] 
would remniu fur lain. Uc^idc'?, if this 
lcnt»wlc\lgc is all liuctl, then there will he no 
ticcasion fur tlie wornhiji t»r inetiiiation of 
the fyinb^h Ilei-idc*^, by loukin;; on the 
fiymlxd ns ISrahim, we cxnltonr ideas ; but 
by doinj; the opposite we lower them. It 
need not Ikj objected tint, if tlie actnnl object 
cif onr worship be a symbol, then we cannot 
j'Ct the fruit of the wor«Inp, — for that rv'-t*. 
with IJrahnn. This nhjcctiiui is ntU v.did. 
I5t.causc, after all, we do worship Hrahnn, — 
only mistakin;; its symbol for itfccif. 

As roi,mrils the fruit of tit is wor/jlnp, it is 
the same ns that of the performance of pre* 
hcribctl dntic*, to winch reference was made 


anRta | ^ ^ a5(nf 

^ war ©ffrer- 

rmr^: xz\i ^iFzxh ^ 

air^qR %p{ I t...* 

T3 5 MiT^rnR-^n^f Er5:jTni 

IV. 1,5. 
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above. That is to say, if the \vorship is 
accompanied with the desire of some worldly 
gain, from the attainment of heaven (Svarga) 
to wealth, health, &c , then the worshipper 
would gain these objects on!}*. But, if the 
worship is absolutely without any desire for 
fruit, and is done simply because it is a 
means .of attaining Mukti, then it will con- 
tribute to the attainment of self-knowledge, 
and cheiice to 'the attainment of Mukti k 
Of course, wlnt is true of the worship of 
symbols (sT^r^s), holds also in respect of 
the worship of images or irf^fTTs. 

Shankar’s answer to the question, -how 
long is the worship to be continued ? is 
that the worship, which is to contribute 
to Mukti, must last until self-knowledn'e is 
attained ; while the worship, which is to 


3ilf^^q-^qnvr¥r^.=f igqj; gq ^ qtnicqi im: I: t: 
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contribute to Komc fruit to be cnjoj'cd after 
tlcatli, must last till' death. 

It may be noted that, just a^, according 
to Shankar, worship in the form of atUuning 
knowledge of Atma is tiic liighcst ; worsliip 
in the form of doing prcscrilKid works accom- 
panied with knowledge and free from desire 
for frnit, stands next in importance; wornhip 
in the form of doing prescribed works witli- 
ont desire for frnit, but iniaecom panted with 
knowledge, talres the tliird rank ; and 
worship in the form of doing jtrescrihed 
works with the object of getting fruit, stands 
lowc-jt ; in tlie same w’ay, according to 
Sljankar, the worship cf Para Prahma is tlic 
highest ; the worship of A para IJrahinti is 
next in value ; and the worship of symbols 


»iff: » I. 1, 12. (' ) 

fJwTW ?i?TT^(: f%^r\ wiflu 1 9nkqr;?^nTi;if- 

tin^a?crm:5ir^Fr t 

Ml IV. 1, 12. 
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is the' lowest. Of course,- in each- case, »• 
higher form of worship dispenses witli all 
the lower h 

VI. 

' 'Ll order to complete this account of the 
practical aspect of the Vedanta, it is necessary 
just to refer to two more points : — (1) 'What 
is the relation of the practice of morality, — 
as ordinarily understood, — with the attain- 
ment of Miikti ? and (2) How must sansar be 
carried on during the Grihastha-ashrama, if 
we resort to that Ashrama because, as Shankar 
says, the performance of prescribed (religious) 
works without the desire for fruit contri- 
butes to Mnkti indirectly ? 


(’) This statement is based upon such 
passages as these : - 

w. sfTir ^ i 

IV. 3, 15-16 ; cre^T r^^r- 

II, 3,48; ?TrpT 

II lY. 1, 12. 
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The antwrr of hjliinhnr to ii»e fint ol 
tlic^e hro <p rest toil", in to c/Tcct : — As 
we have the '•ole iiirect t»r iiti]e|>emh'ttl 
iniauH ofattainhij; Mnlai in ••cU-hnoulcslj;^*, 
which IN hy tljc i-ttuh*, Ac., of the 

VcU.ant:!. Mm* h!e in ctjufurnuly with any 
mics i)t uioralitY, liierefore. cnnnui Ity ii*-eU 
contriimte to the allninmoiir *if Mnhli, .'in)* 
lunrc thtii the nun* jK'rfanmnce ii| pro* 
•‘eril>''tl r<'n*;i uti unrK**. t'ni \\r then «'iv 


(’) *mnMr:Tariir»{nia?jo»t7*) ststiirt 

I W7Tq*VR»cti q nnr t w’rc ’TiV^iCpi* 
PtuT: I f trif^rrantr: «r7; aipi apfrff. 
xraT^nTTQi-^rrh: i ^ *7 int: PiTTy^i: i 
ciwri 3TfirflMnT«n< m nani-ainni?! nnawrat- 

•tq^Pt-wtTiT I q 7 \ ^ s^aTR. 

i fk »ifH act* 

i^tsT ^qiwi I yc 

^T>7^inr?»TnT^nqq «t i hn 

saA jrj 

Oistfhq fltq n n n f. l, 1. 
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that we may disregard tlie rules of morality, 
only taking care to study, &c., the Vedanta? 
The answer is that, just as the study, &c., of 
the Vedanta is necessary to the attainment 
of self-knowledge, — which is Mukti, — in the 
same wa}’’, we must have lived and, there- 
fore, must have acquired the habit of living, 
in conformity with the rules of morality, in 
order that we may be qualified to study, 
&c. the Vedanta properly. And thus the 
observation of the rules of morality indirectly 
contributes to the attainment of Mukti, We 
have also seen that the performance of the 
prescribed religious works indirectly con- 
tributes to the attainment of Mukti. But, as 
we saw, the performance of these works, i.e.^ 
the resort to the Grihastha-asliramd, is left 
to the option of the individual. Rut this is 
not the case in regard to the observation of 
moral rules. For, if we want to attain Muktij 
we must study, &c, the Vedanta, — there 
can be no option. And, if we have to 
study, &c, the Vedanta, then we must 
qualify ourselves to study it properly, — there 
can be no option with respect to this either. 
But, according to Shankar, this qualification 
consists of the acquisition, of the habit of - 
living in conformity with the rules of 
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inornlity. Thit*? it follows that, ncconllng to 
Shankar, the obwration of the 

rules of inomlUy, like the jwrftinnauee of 
prc^cnlKnl rolitjiou^ worJ:<| only iiirlircclly 
contributes to the attainment of Mukti} J^tilU 
iJiiliko ibe iver/onmnee of prc-^cribetl rcli"i* 
ous tvorks, the practice of morality is the 
ncctsvary nml imlispensiblc,— lbou"h in- 
direct,— means of nttainint; Mukti. 

A<t recants the second of the twor|MCAtiuns, 
just rcferrcHl to, — nr,, how slioiild those, 
who resort to the Griba'»lha»asbrama and 
arc yet desirous of Mukti, carry mi sausar ? 
— we find Shankar’s view on this point in 
the pas=a«c* where lie points out the effect 
protluced hy the study of the Vedanta on 
the mind of one who determines to net up to 
its tcachini». Ilis view, hrioffy spcakin", is 


srmt ^ ^T?rr l m i jt ettnnr^iRcmT^r^ 

Ti'mXii rHj ;T0trr^*i>mm- 

OtmPrt: rm 

^ R:ni^ I ;? 
'fiRR: 'TRTT^mfRR: 'TRniJTtTJtliin 
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tiuit such a man does not commit the mistake 
of wrung]}’' regarding the bod}’ or tlie pra- 
kriti or the Vishaya to be, or to have the 
characteristics of, Atma or Parasha or 
Vishayi, and vice vena ; and, therefore, is 
able to, or at least tries to, prevent all the 
mischievous conse^nences which were shown 
above to follow from this fatal mistake. 
In other words, such a man tries to act up 


eTf>qR-f^rci^ f 

w?T vm f0^rSc^*9Tf^nTJf'' 

^ qf^ Frm 

5T ^1% %?T I III 

q ff 3T[cr?q; ^Cr^-3Tf?q-3Tr%Rrq55^'q f#?«:qTfrJT 
8I?qcT: ^5r(r^cq qj^qf^qi f^?q STsjrCRcqq 3?^)^- 
rsfqJlcqr^T I qcT WcTqqh&rqTqiT %fT l q « 

2iT<t^^5=q^q srf^cqrcT q4rqq%: STrcR^tTc^-srfffl^: { 
^fr^qq^'q^q qjfiq^qr: q ^cq^-sTr^rsicq 

qwicT 3T-qq^qtr gqr arqffqcqqj^iqr i i%qr5aqqTq- 

BT^rrqitf q q^cq-orqqqq: i ^f^rqrqnr^q 

5tTqqf cfrqt IS i q i qqqrqrrq-^qfT^m- ' 

^cq^qfqcqrq qqt q;??cq^-iq%: i.q q 3?R?iq:' 

•qqqfqrRq^ irfKirqm: ^q?qf[qqq?qRn?q f%rq?c 


‘Hr (h 1 S 7 

tn (lio tilc.i) in*lic.ilctl liy or 

(lunatUnlx-;^, dc^crilKsl in the fourth fccetton 
of the Kconil clnptcr of this b;>ol. 


I fJn:>n**tr*rirPT: »3 

nn?i7 mTfrtrm Pitr 

•ni Pij^: xtitltn*! i tnn ^ | 

«x^?: »nt»; o tn:^: »fc^; n ktt?: n 
w?:n; set nsrr: *iiin: iPt 't i ^5?^: 

I “ HHT ** ^nrm f^nr?R* 

tsumPt ftjn: ni3ii?t-*rdsr^t 

H 11 1. 1 , 4 . 





Chapter IX. 

Tbs SaQkhT'a as aecrlljod to Kaplla, 

X. 


Let us iitnv pss? on to the Snnlchya 
philosophy, as we run! it in the sutras 
(aphorisms) attributed to Kapila. It will be 
remembered that, according to the Vedanta 
as expounded by Shankar, the only reality 
is Jhuhma ; Atma is the same as Jirahma 
and, therefore, one ; and tlie world is unreal. 
In sharp contrast with this doctrine, the 
Sankhyas maintain that there is no Brahma 
or Ishvar; that there is a plurality of Atinas 
(or Punishas as they call them) ; and that 
the world (or Prakriti as they call it) is a 
reality. Xlie important point to notice and 
to remember is that the Sankhyas assert and| 
maintain this doctrine in conscious and 
deliberate opposition to the Vedantists. 
First of all, I shall quote from the sutras 
of Kapila in support of each of these three 
points. And first about tlie unreality of 
Ihhvar n I. 92, . that is,) 

It is not pioved that there is Iblivnr, Nor 
can tills be proved ; for 

^ ll !• Ooj whiclf means 
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that) if it were proved, then ishvar must 
be either one who was in bondage 
but has now become Mukta, or one who is 
yei in bondage («r 5 [). But in neither case 
can such a being be recognised as Ishvar. 
For (gr¥I?r5£rTf^ li I. 94, i. d.,) in 

each case he would be inefficient (as Ishvar), 

' , - 1 

Next as to the number of Purushas, the 
Sutrakar says : — U I* 149,) 
That there is a multiplicity of Purushas. For 
( U I. 149,) on account of 
the arrangement of’ the birth of 

one and the death of another, and so on, we 
must admit that Purushas are many. If there 
were only one Purusha, then, when one 
is born, &c., all sliould be born, &c. Then 
the Sutrakar controverts the Vedanta view,-^ 

ynRprtar: li I. 150,- 

that is,) that multiplicity attaches (i, e., seems 
to attach) to the one Purusha on account of 
there being a difference of Upadhi (limiting 
adjuncts), and ( ^ 3 cfOTL 9 

I, 151, 2 . that Upadhi ■ is different in 
different cases, not Purusha. Finally, the 
Sutrakar’ concludes that, in order to remove 
tlie objection, — that infinite contradictory 
states belong to one Atina,— the Saukhj’a 
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%’icw,~tlmt Pnrn«lm8 arc many,— ought to 
lie accepted. To quote his own {wordh.* — 

1. 152, f. c.,) To this (the Sankhya) tiow, 
the ohjcciion, that on one Alim are imposed 
contradictory stntcii and attributes, does not 
apply. 

And now as to the Sankhya view about 
the reality or non -reality ol the world, w'c 
arc told (stiTcHtT i^c. W VI, 52, that is,) 
that the world is real. It is not necessary 
to mention here the reasons, which the 
Sutrakar gl\c& in siiptiort of this as>ertion. 

n. 

According to the Sankhya Fystcin, then, 
the whole universe is divided into two 
parts,— Prakriti and a number of Purubhas, 
Prakriti Ixiing a^ real as each Puru’sha. 
I.^t us now see what the Sankhyas teacli 
about each of them (Prakriti and Purusha). 

To take Prakriti firt-t: — The Sankhj’as 
are the Indian Kvointionists. For, according 
to them, all that exists except Purushas is 
ultimately to be traced to, or evolved out 
of, three pritnary ^elements, “which they cull 
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^i^;^'^.s-Satva, Rajas, and Tamas, with which 
the retader has already become acquainted 
ill the Gita. The evolution, tlieii, according 
to this view, starts with the three But 

the existence oi the (jimas as such is only 
imaginary. For the three gunas must either 
be in the state of equipoise or in 

the opposite state in which one or gunas 
preponderate over the rest. If they are in 
the^ state of equipoise, they constitute what 
the Sankhyas call Pradhana, Avyakta 
Prakriti, or, sometimes, even Prakriti. But, 
as soon as the state of their equipoise ceases, 
the process of evolution commences. For this 
reason, we may say tliat the evolution 
commences with Pradhana or Prakriti (in 
this narrow sense), — or, more accurately, 
the world in its absolutely unevolved state 
is what is called Pradhana or Prakriti (in 
tlic narrow sense). In other words, Pradhana 
or Prakriti (in the narrow sense) is the mere 
potentiality of all that exists except Puru- 
shas ; and, therefore, everything that exists, 
except Purushas, is gradually cvtdved out 
of tills Pradhana or Prakriti. 


(’) I. Gl. 


Stnlhrja ti$ a*;viht<l to Kayila. 103* 

The onlcr of thh evolution, ricconiln;^ to 
the Snnkliya^, an folIowR : — From Fra* 
tllmna* or Pnl^rUi (in the narrow ►ense) 
proceeds Pudclhi or Mnimt (/.r., the power of 
dcctMot) or judgment); from liuddirt or Maliat 
is cvoIvcnI Almnkar (r. e., the power of being 
conscious of nn;scU as an individual diflorciit 
from other indivitUmls);rromiVhnnkar prtwccti 
(1) the fivcTan*matrn'! (<TnTrT"),”Coni'i«ting 
of form taste (tH)t J-mcll (n^), sound 
and touch (^to) ; and (:;) the two 
kinds of sciiHcs (grrq' five hcn‘‘eH 

of knowledge, the five senses of action, und i 
manas (tpt:) ; lastly, from the Tunonatnis 
arc cvolvwl what are called the SthuIuhlmtaR 
(^tj^-^Oi^coiihifiting of earth (^c?n)T 
water (2Ttt(), light (TO:), wind (m^), and 
ctlicr (3Trrr5T),-by Cite combination of which 
the whole material world is formed. 

Thus we see that the whole universe,—' 
excluding Purushas, but including what we 
call (he mental faculties and the inctital 
states, not to mention the physical organisms 


11 1. Gl, 

J7 
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and -the whole material world, — is, accord* 
iug to the Sankhyas, evolved or developed 
out of, cr created by, Pradhana or Prakriti 
(in the narrow sense) or Avyakta Prakriti 
or the Avyakta, which is without begin- 
ning and without end, and, of course, 
uncreated. This Pradhana or Prakriti, which 
is thus the primary cause of everything 
except Purushas is also the ultimate 
destroyer of everything For, according to the 
Sankhyas, the destruction of a thing simply . 
means the absorption of it into its cause 
(TOT*. II I. 121) ; just as what we 

call production is, according to them, simply 
the manifestation of its cause U X. 

118). It is also the supporter of everything-, 
being the material cause. But, in order to . 
be able to understand more about the 
Sankhya view of Prakriti, the reader must 
now be introduced to the Sankhya view 
about Pur usha. 

III. 

The first point, which we have to remem- 
ber in this respect, is chat Purushais differ- 
c!it from the body, dec, 

5^15!: II L‘lo9). The body, &c.” ( !^Kf ^ n% ) 
includes not only the senses, but also Manas 
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(| 5 R:), vMinnkar(?Ttfqf:n:),nn<l UmMln (51^). 
\W arc lurtlicr lold liiat Pnru^ln \n 
\u I, 19, tint 1%) 
c-^HcmblU’ ci?:rml, pure, iriielli;»c!it, nnil free. 

It nill be rcmcml>ercd tint Sbankar uites 
tbb very etprt^Mon, o^sentiaUy eternal, 
pan?, intcliij'cni, mwl frt^c, to dcj^crilv the 
I’am Itralnm, — llie cbaracteri^lic of bcin;; the 
alUpiTvcrlnl and aH-kno^rin;; cr<alor, sus- 
tn'm^r, ant! de^^rroyer td the norhl lxdon;jti»/» 
to the Ajnm Ilmlima and not to the Para 
I*mh:na. And i-iiice Altna, nt?cnnlin^ to 
Shankar, b identically of the tamo nature a« 
the Para ISr:\hinn, it nec?5i>‘arily follown that 
SljanknpA idea of Atnia i* exactly the fame 
M KapUa's idea tjf Pnrmslia,**only, necordinjj 
to Shankar, there is only one Atmn, while, 
ar<y)nlin»j to Knpita, there is a phiraliU* o( 
Purnslms Of course, like Sliankar’s Atma, 
Knpilrds Pnrnsha is nil •present (tqpft)» 
unVirn, immortal, attd nnehanj^eahU*. 

What then ^Ye learn fio lar a\iont the 
Sankhya view of Pnrnsha is, that Pnrnslm,- 
which is distinct from the body, the BcnaesJ 
Manas, Ahankar, and linddiii, — is csFcntirtlU’ 
cterj)nl nF)bor;), immortal, and nnehaa- 
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geable), pure, intelligent, and free. Thp 
^lext thing, which we learn about Purusha, 
^is that it is devoid of any agency or capacity 
for action. This negative characteristic of 
Purusha is expressed differently in different 
parts of the Sankhya-sutras. Thus, in one 
place we read 11 I. 16, 

?.€.,) that action belongs to some thing 
else than Purusha ? What, then, is it to 
which action belongs ? We get tlie answer 
to this question from the sutra 

,11 YI. 54, that is,) that action 
belongs, not to Purusha, but to Ahankar, 
which, as we saw, is, according to the 
Sankhyas, a part of Prakriti. 

It is Worth while carefully to try to under- 
stand the Sankhya doctrine expressed by 
' the sutra ^ 5f : H i. e.,) that 

action belongs to Ahankar, and not to Puru- 
sha. And, theiefore, the reader is requested 
to pay the best of his attention to this point. 

'We have noticed just now two sntras,— 
that action belongs to something else than 
Purusha, and that action belongs to Ahankar 
and not to Purusha, — from which it clearly 
follows that, according to the Sankhyas, 
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!i"cnc 3 * does not belong to Pnrusba or Atin.i. 
Yet we read, in another sutra (ipeccUl^:* 
3TRJW:, «fOTcET tl^^TPIT 11 II. 21), tlTat is,) 
I’hal the fact of being the Beer, &c., belongs 
to Atnia or Pnrusha, and that the instrU4 
mentality of seeing, vtc*, belongs to the 
Bcn‘>c5. Dues this mean that the Sankb3’a3 
thought in the same w.i}" as we do, and that, 
when they sometimes spoke as if Prakrit! or 
any pvt of it was the agent and not Purn* 
aha, they were simply using convenient^ 
popular, or even c-irclcss language ; and that, 
therefore, we ought not to impose upon them 
a theory*, which they did tiot bold, and which 
makes their doctrine seem wrong in the eyes 
of some of us? That would be an instance 
of giving a dog a bad name in order to kill 
Iitin for having that name. 

It must, however, bs admitted that the 
Sankhyas did hold the theory, — whetlier the 
theory is right or wrong, is a difierent ques-’ 
tion and need nut trouble us just now, — the 
Sankljyas did hold the theory which was 
above attributed to them, namely, that 
Purusha or Atma has no agency (^:^?qr),aitd 
that it, i, e,y agency wliolly belongs to 
Prakriti. And wbat is important to notice 
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IS that the Satrakar is not even inconsistent, 
-when, after having said tliat action belongs, 
to something else than Atma 

he says srfeW: 

?rp?IT?^ll ) that the fact of being a seer, &c. 
belongs to Atma. For, according to the 
Sankhya view, intelligence is not an attribute 
of Pdrusha, — for Purusha is’ without any 
attribute whatever 

intelligence is the nature (^¥n^) of Purusha; 
and, therefore, Purusha is, as we saw above, 
said to be /. e., Purusha is and 

must ever be a knower. Now, when Purusha 
is finally freed from the bondage with Pra* 
kriti , — {. (?., Buddhi, Ahankar, Manas, the 
senses, &c., — it knows itself, and nothing 
else. The same is the case, even while bond- 
age lasts, in the state of what we call abso- 
lutely dreamless sleep. But, while bondage 
lasts, in what we' call the states of wakefulness 
and of dreams, Purusha becomes aware of, 
or witnesses the objects in wiiat we call the 
external w’orld: And for its being aware of, 
or witnessing this the senses are, as was said 
in the last sutra , quoted, the instruments of 
Purusha. . But, on the Sankhya view, the 
senses j-are instruments of Purusha, not in 
the* same sense in which wc say that they 
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arc, but in quite a dificrent scn^c. And the 
difTerence between our view and the Sankbya 
view will be understood if we remember tliat, 
according to the Sanklna view, Purusha 
Las no control whatever over tlie senses, &c., 
which arc the instruments of its seeing 
&c. ; while, according to our view, 
Atma has control over the senses, through 
'which it perceives. 

We may explain this Sankhya idea 
about the instrumentality of the senses • 
with reference to the seeing &c., of 

Atma by means of an illustration. Suppose 
I stand in the front of a door, with my eyes 
continually open, without the power of shut- 
ting them or turning them aside, looking 
out through the door, opposite to me, — 
which door, 'we must also assume, opens 
and shuts by means of a self-acting macliinc. 
Now, under the circumstances supposed, as 
the door opens, I shall see objects lying 
outside it, and the door will be rightly called 
a- means of my being a seer (2^) of 

those objects, Put I can be said to have no 
more agency, with reference to my knowledge 
of. these objects outside the door, thaiwa 
looking-glass in respect of its reflecting 
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(»l)jccU as tlicy come and go. Exactly in 
tlic same ^Yay, in which I see or rather 
.cannot help seeing objects as tlie door opens, 
but liave no control over it ; so, on the 
.Sankhya view, PuriTsha sees, &c., through 
the senses, without having any control over 
.them. Only, on the Sankhya view, there is 
one point of connection between Purusha 
and the movements of its Prakriti* And this 
point of connection is that Prakrit! acts in 
a particular w:iy in respect of a certain 
Purusha on account of the particular w.ay in 
wl'.ich the mail, constituted by the Purusha 
and Prakriti under consideration, lived in 
his previous life. Hence the Sutrakar speaks 
of Purusha as having purchased the parti- 
cular form of Prakriti at the price of its 
conduct during the previous life. Thus we 
read i| II. 46, 

that is,) that the activity (of Prakriti) is for 
the sake of this (?. e. Purusha), for its 
having been purchased by its works. 

The phrase, “ for the sake of it 
in the above sutra, requires a little explana- 
tion. It means — for the benefit of Purusha. 
Putjifaction is followed by retribution (fl'ni), 
and the necessity of undergoing retribution 
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requires n neu’ birtli nnd thus pre- 

vents or postpones Mukti, how is the inovet 
ment (sTm^iai) of Prahriti U)V the heneli- 
of Puruslm ? The answer is tluit, thonrrh 
action (srf^T^^ of umler particular 

circuinst'uiccs is the source of a 2 icw birth, 
still, since, hefore Mukti can he attained, all 
retribution for past life must he completely 
tindergone, and the movement Prnkriti 
makes this possible; therefore, the movement 
of Prakriti is an indirect means for eiiahling 
Pimtsha to attain Mnkli. Only the circum- 
stances under ^vhich, as was mid above, the 
movements ol Praknti become the cause of 
re-birth must he prevented. What these 
circumstances arc, and how tlie^^ arc to be 
prevented, wc shall see a little later on. 

If we have clear)}’ imderstood wljy tJie 
Sutrakar says that the movements ot Pra- 
krit! arc for the sake of Puni'^ha (ff. -IG,) 
wc shall also understand why he says 
III, 58, i.c ,) that it is 
for the sake of another (?. c., Purnsha) that 
Prad liana creates the wor hi and ohjects in it ; 
<5^^ ll H. 

2 . e.,) that the senses arise for Purnsha a4 
the cow for tlie calf ; II Ip 

11, f. e.,) that creation is for Purnsha. 
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Thus, then, I have tried to point out why 
it must be admitted that, though the senses 
are called b}' the Sanlihyas the means (^^s) 
of the seeing, &c. which belongs 

to Atma, yet Atma, according to them, has 
no agency as we understand it. 

Now, as we saw, the Sankh3’as divide the 
senses into two classes, — those of knowledge 
and those of action. The activities of both 
are independent of Purusha, except in the 
sense explained above. But the activities 
of the senses of knowledge enable Purusha 
there and then to become a witness of objects 
in the external world. And so Purusha is so 
far concerned in the movements of the senses 
of knowledge, which end in its perception of 
things ; but only so far as, and not at all 
more than, a looking-glass is concerned in a 
reflection of objects being produced in it. 
While in the movements of the senses of 
action Purusha is not concejmed at all, 
except that, under particular circumstances 
to be mentioned hereafter, it will have to 
undergo retribution on account of those 
movements in the next life. 



Chapter X. 


Tho Gankh^ra ao ascribed 

to KapUa*-~-{Ctfii^in>t«r). 

I- 

In tlic last chapter we have seen that 
Pnrusha or Atina, according to the Sail- 
khyns, is difTcrent from the body, the senses, 
Hnnas, lluddhi, and Ahankar 
fwO; essentially eternal, pure, intelligent, 

capable of action (ciflRat)* 

But this view about Purtishii necessary 
raises a question. For, if Purusha is of this 
nature, how does the Sutrakar say, in the 
very first sutra, that the^ complete cessa- 
tion of pain of three* kinds is the absolute 
end of Purusha ? How can Purusha, which 
is ever pure, sufler from any pain at all ? 
The answer, that we get from the sutras, is 
that this pain, to which Purusha is subject, 


(') II 1. 1. 

(2) /.r., due tooneself; eTi^PRifh^, t.tf., 

due to the objects in the external world j 
i. due to super-natural causes. 
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is due to bondage But this answer 

only gives rise to another question, name!}’, 
how can Purusha, which is essentially 
free he ever subject to 

bondage ? Or let us first ask, — what is the 
cause of this bondage ? As an answer to 
this question, the Sutrakar first explains 
what cannot be the cause of this bondage. 
Thus we read : — that the bondage' of 
Purusha is not due to its essential nature, 
for ill that case there could be no' release, — 
the nature of a thing being unchangeable ; 
nor candt be- due to its contact with time, 
for time is associated with all ; nor to its 
connection^ with place for the same reason 
nor to anv*^ limiting condition, because that 
belongs to the body ; nor to any^ works 
done, for works belong to something else ,* 
nor to the desert^’ of works, for that too 
belongs to another ; nor to mere" connection 


ii 1. 7, 8. ( 2 ) ^ 

II 1. 12. ('5) 3Ti^3i?nR!;|| 1. 

IS. (^J 5T srq^qrrT: II I. 14. 

^ 3T72r<qWci; 11 I. 16. (‘5) q 

n 1.52. (") 5i^qRq?qqTc3;%53;?T u 1, 18. 
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with Praki'iti ; nor to Aviclyj;^ or 
ior what is unreal cannot be the cause of 
bondage. 'Jo what, then, is the bondage of 
Puru&ha due ? 

vlu ortler to uuderotaiKl tin's, we must 
remember that though, according to the 
Sankhja's. Pnnisha is Aknrta. and is inca- 
pable of any action which belongs to 
Prakriti, still they maintain that under par- 
ticular clrcumstauceE, Purusha has to 
undergo retribution for the acts performetl 
by Prakriti and to be entangled with a body 
(t^nTn:). It we ask, — what are these cir- 
cumstances ? one answer, which we get to 
this question from the Sankhya-sutras, is 
that it is not necessary tiiat one, who expe- 
riences the fruit of work^, siioidd be the 
agent of those works. For it is well-known 
that the master or the employer enjoys the 
fruit of tl)0 works done, not by himself, bijt 
by bis servants (sTefrgisrra 

ll I. )0o). And, as wc saw above, 
Purusha buys Prakriti by means of the dcsscvt 
of past life. ThU explanation, however, is 
not satisfactory. For, if Purusha is of the 


(’ ) JT 5ff^gr^:sfnT (( I. 20, 

18 
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nature an )Vt* (ie.'^erii):'!, how eun 

the j)a>t life, au'i it*' <Ie-“'er{ {<» it, with 

which t') i)uy Ih-akriti hu- this iifc? The 
analouv <>( M.u'vaut au<l iua''t<'r. itua'cfsU'C, is 
ijianplicahie. 'I’ii'’. coni incut «>{ Siituikar oti 
tiiis point is ni).'olu{.cly true. He says :r — 
The. fact, that the respuusibiiil y for works 
rlotie i)y servant.'^ heionys to kini^s atul ot’ncr 
ctnplovcr.s. i< ti'.l analoi^oiis. For that is line 
to the relation of servant and mu'^ter brwiitlit 
about by the p.ayineni of mouey, ^c. But, 
in the ca-'C* ot Anna or Puru-ha, tiicri: is 
absolutely nuiiiine: to e.'.taiilislt a similar 
relation between it and' Pr.ikriti, 

And the .Sutrakar hiin-'clf sec.s that the 
analoi;y ol ma-ster and servant docs not 
jusiily the view that Puruslia, thoutth not 
tlic aircnt of works, lias to underiro rotrihu- 

' - r? 

lion for tiiosc work.s. And he iinrncdiatciy 
say.s II 

!♦ 10(3. Tiiat i.'.) that though, as a mailer of 
fact, the agenev of works belontrs to Pru- 
kriti, still Puruslia, througli want of discri- 

(' ) 1 I 

II 
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mination, wrongly thinks that the works 
are its own ; and, therefore, it has to undergo 
retribution fur tliose works, ns if they were 
really done by itself. 

Tims the answer, whieii we get from titc 
Sankhya-siitras, is tl>at Purus] ja lias to 
undergo retribution in another life for the 
works of Prakriii, if in this life it mistakes 
Prakriti for itself, and wrongly supposes the 
works, wliich really belong to Prakriti, to 
belong to itself. 

Unt there is yet another explanation con- 
tained in tlio sntras. Since Ahankar is the 
agent, both the doing of works, and ilie 
undergoing of retribution for w’orks, belong 
to it, /. e , to Ahankar 
f^SDTc^T^ll VI. C2) ; but Purusha WTongly 
thinks that they belong to itself- According to 
this explanation, the truth of the whole case 
is that doing and undergoing retribution both 
belong, in lealitv, to Ahankar, wdiich is a part 
of Prakriti, Now Piiyuslta, being, as we 
saw, cs&entiaffy infelh'gcnt becomes 

through the «enses (^x:uTs)jaware’of Ahankar 
with its attributes of doing and undergoing 
retribution (^?qr and And 

«incc, while it see® tlicse, it is not aware of 
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UscH, tluM’cf-.'Vo, it wrongly thinks Aliankar 
to 1)0 itself; niul the attributes of Aiiankar 
to be its own attributes. Consequently, 
also, tliouuli Ahankar sulTers nain, Puru.slia 
wronirlv tliinks that ititsclfis .sutlerinir ))ain. 
And nil tins must i(o on so loni^as PurtisJia 
wron<_clv thinks Ahankar to be itself, and the 
attributes of Ahankar to be its own attri- 
bates. Ju other words. Ihiruslia will cease 
to sn/ler from all this, wlten it knows its 
own true nature*, and thus disei’itninates 
itself from Ahankar and Pr.-dcrlti. This we 
learn from such sutras as the foiiowint^ : — 
Release follows the knowledrrc of the 
cause of bondaoe. The neecssitj of under- 
<^oiug retrihutlon lasts till the attainment of 
discrimination. When the truth is known, 
both (agency and retribution) cease. From 
knowledge follows release, from want of dis- 
crimination, bondage. Tlierc would actually 
be neither bondage nor release but for want 
of discrimination. Though they are the 
attributes of another, they befall it through 
want of discrimination. Bondage is due to 
want of^ discrimination. 


(^ ) 1 1.104 ; 

I. 1 07 ; n I, 1 f>5 
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Tlic citnnun ulc'x nf nil thc-e ’^titrns it, 
lint l)nnh« 4 * (^P^) is <lu t » \\nnl of di"- 
crnmnncioii !)> tint uunn ihnt, 

through O’* oti ittMitnlor ^^nnl o( diKc-inunn* 
lion. I ^ »»ii nc^Minl f»l wrmLiU tliitikini; 
Alnnknr t») In nji I um uiinlmU's of 

Alnnknf U) K lit 0 \n ''U- jImh* Vj pnrushn 
ii>t'*lf into lnnili;;o (^HT) m rinhin •' 01 
cntiti^^ if Ptirasln no**(C in ImiuI i;;e fr<Hn UR 
jMlurc (J3Ti7r*T), iIktc raniil i o relcn'c 
(gro) to It on nnv ncrount ; fur tlic n itnrc of 
n tlnni:: is imclnngt’iblc 'I Ini*' ilio bnlrnUnr 
*— (;t nf?T^fiTJr 

fm^T. 1 I 8 'Uut 

15 ,) tlrro xNonld h nr> tnjnimn" of the mi.nnH 
Ilf hb'TUion to one niio is in h m»ln"e from 
iinitiiv; fo- miurc, h tindi iiucnhle Of 
uhnt hjrt tlit-ii H dns bundnee to niucli 
Piirii'iln, umdi it cvl ci»cnui(l\ freu 
(f^t^TgrjrFTOT) IS ►llbject ’ I O tlutqUCttloll 
llu ui«-ncrof the biitril n is 

II VI 28 Tins 
locnns) tint I’liriishn is neitlier icillv in 
bondngo, i c subject to ^nin,from its luturc ; 


5r%-» ;irfr o HI 2 > i ,^1 

sif^'^TTPr 11 U I 71 , qtiTHHsn srmTT?^ II 

VI. 11 , U I oC. 
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nor does it temporarily fall into real bondage 
on account of some external cause. , Iliit, 
just as a crs^stal' seems to liave changed its 
appearance when something is reflected in it, 
but really remains the same • in the same 
way, Purusha seeing to itself to be subject 
to bondage on account, as it were, of the 
reflection of Ahankar with its attributes of 
doing and undergoing retribution,— which 
Purusha wrongly supposes to be itself and 
its own attributes. So, there is in reality 
neither essential bondage, nor any tempo- 
rary bondage due to some external cause. 
But the idea, that Purusha is in bondage, is 
simply a fancy on its own part due to want 
of discrithination (srflr^). 

Further, the Sutrakar maintains (^RTT^* 

ii VI. 12. 

That is,) that this n\ant of discrimination, 
through which Purusha wrongly supposes 
Ahankar to be itself and the attributes of 
Ahankar (/. e., and to belts 

own attributes — this want of discrimination 
is without a begin’ning. For if ic were not so, 
this doctrine would have two defects. For, 
if the Aviveka (sTfsT^^) had a beginning, 
then the beginning cannot, on the Sanklnai 
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view nboHt tlic nature of ruru'^lin, be 
nccoiintcfl for; arui secondly, if the Aviveba 
could occur witbnut any cause, tben ibc 
Puruslm®, wliicli Jiavc become inuktn 
tbrou»h discrimination may again 

become Biibjoct to Avivcha, and llicroforc to . 
Ixiijdagc also. I?iit the I:fank(>ya view is 
“once inukta always niukta (q 
irhr: II VI. 17).” Thcrefurc. llio Aviveka 
must be regarded as bcginninglcss (ST^Tlf^) 

But, if the Aviveka must he regarded as 
bcginninglcss, it must, un the other baud, 
be supposed to be capable of coming to an 
end (hFcT) ; otherwise it could never come 
to nn end ; and, therefore, there could be 
the possibility neither of attaining discri- 
mination nor of attaining ^Iiikti to any 
Pnrusha H 

VI. 1.1). 


IX. 

If, tiien, the true end of Piinislia is the 
cessation of all pain, and if all pain is due 
to bouda»{e, how is this bondage to be got 
rid of, so as to be completely free from all 
pain ? But if, as we saw, Aviveka is tlic 
cause of bondgae, tlic piimary question is, 
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how is this Aviveka to be got rid of, and 
Yiveka attained ? As tlie first part of the 
answer to this cpicstion, we are told by the 
Sutrakar 

ii T. 82, That 

, is,) this end of Purusha (/. fgggjJTTTH) 
cannot be achieved throngli the performance 
of Scriptural rites, i e. sacrifices, &c. ; for, 
■since there is the possibility of rebirth 
(ijTfSrpjT) through what is accomplished 
through works, — tliis performance cannot 
be a means to the attainment of Mukti, 

Nor can this end be gained by mere 
listening to teaching or by study 

^T^il 11. 3. That is,) the end is not accom- 
plished by mere hearing of advice ; because 
of the forcibleness of the impressions from 
eternity. The same idea is expressed in * 
another sutra (^T 

II lY. 17) More instruction 
or study is not enough without reflection. 
For TIT%?T%^r% : ll lY. 29) 

the seed of instruction does not* sprout in 
one whose mind is disturbed. This dis- 
turbance, we are told, is caused by desires. 
And neither can these desires nor the dis- 
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turbnnce arKinj; (rom them, In' "ot rid of, 
if we pur&uc tho'^c; de>ircs (;t vftnT^fT- 
:i[rn^: I1 IV. 27). An<i lienee we are not 
surprised to he told that II 

11. 2) tlic end can lie ncliievcd only by 
one who is free from passion, i. r, dei^ircj, 
feelings, Ac,. Tiiercfurc a man, wlio has 
.attained this ‘itato of mind (f^rd%7) has ful- 
filled all the negative condithms of Biiccess 
or fgtlr il 

IV. 2r,). 

* Similarly, we must not allow the mind to 
Imj di'itr.aeKHl hy external objects ; but must 
resort to meditation or coneentrniion 
whieli means that the mind must be diawn 
away from all external objects (vm^ 

»Tq J1*T: It VI, 2o). And to facilitate thi*», 
it is necessary to concentrate attention on 
one object (;t ^TnT^n%: Il IV. 

M). 

Ail this practical advice is summed up in 
a single sntra 

}i III. 7.7. 'i’hat if.) fimt Yireha 
is attained through ab;uidomnent of every 
thing expressed by no, no, and th rough Ihe 
study of philosop'hy, of coiufc, of tlic 
Saiikbyns. 
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From tl)c nature of Purnsha, 

described above, the follo\vin£( sntras will be 
easily understood : — (ar^^T*. 
lo ; xT 11 I. JG3 ; that is,) Piirii- 

sha is indiherent and without attachment. 

One more Sanhliva doctrine . about Puru- 
•/ 

sha must be noticed. Though the Sankhyas 
hold that Aviveka is the cause of Purusha’s 
fancy about its being in bondage, and 
Viveka is the cause of the removal of this 
fancy about bondage ; still all that the 
Sankhvas assert, witli certainty, is tliat to 
Purnsha, whicli lias attained Viveka, tlicre 
shall be no rebirth However, 

it does not necessarily follow that the attain- 
ment of \hveka will at once put an end to 
the present life. IsTay, they have to admit 
the fact of wliat are called Jivan-muktas 
that is, those Purushas, which 
have attained V’^iveka, and vet have not 
ceased to live the mortal life. For the 
Sankhyas say, if the fact of Jivan-muktatva 
were not admitted, how could 
we liave learnt tlie true nature of our 
souls, and the cause of their bondage 
and the means of putting an end to it 

i HI. 79, %^Km 
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BTVPRTO J III, SI) ? Ami this fact of 
mnktatvn is accounted for by the inklijis 
as the efiect of the iinpich^ion iccci\cd pre- 
vious li> the use uf Vi\cK i 
?nf^rr^: t III. So) It should be o1)-eiVLd 
tint this vieu of .Ii\ in-mukt.iU.i i** exactly 
like the Git.ikar’s \ic\v about Sthit.i-pr.y- 
n lU.i or Gun ttitat\a. 




Chapter XL 

bo Voga oC 


X. 

Tim*!, tlicri, we m‘c ncconlin;; lK»th 
tn theVcrhntn nml tlic Sniikliyn plnlo-ophte*-*, 
tlic alLninmcnt of M;lf'knowle<l;»e ( g TT7 ffi r i^ ) 
i« die ^oIc rnw»> of scciiriii" Miikd nfrer 
<Icath. Put Sljniiknr lrnclic« lint, until we 
nttnin thU KclM;now!e<l;!e, we iiuy live in 
the fnincir t=tnte, nntl <lo nil tlic i1utic> tint 
nrc cxjvclcil of u*> on nccoiint of rmr living 
in that Male ; only at the same time tint 
we <lu all tlii'f, we must «tn<ly the Vctlaiitn,- 
which, ti’i we fnw, the incami of nttnining 
Rclf knowlctlgc. * Acainling to the Sankh)*n 
viewt 'vliich goes n htep further, the attain- 
ment of soU'knowletlgc rc(|uire5, not only 


(1) It »hou|il tie tiotiwi liowctcr, tint rT(»> bliA«k*r, .w 
we TOW, »nj« thftt, t1imi):!i « tnftn livln,; In tlit* MnwMnte 
S« mtitlfil tn the utility «if tlic Wiititn. fct, {it nnUrllinl he 
mny^oit* MnVtJ, lii<« ftiidy iif tlie Vnl*tita tnif*t l>cn«»;nH 
panlcrl wttli the mlou nit. matt of ran-af. 
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instruction, study, and reflection 
whicli ngain requires freedom from passion 
meditation and concentra- 
tion ; but also absolute renounce- 

ment ot ail works, — including the prescribed 
religious works. Yet there is no necessity 
for renouncini^ sansar and residing in a 
desert. You may live where you please. If, 
by observing the Sankh 3 Ui--precepts, 3*011 
once attain discrimination you at 

once become, though not absolute)}!' free 
at least practically free 
and the bondage really and Anally ceases. 
For, as the Sutrakar sa 3 ^s,(?r 5 ^^ 

^TTT: 11 ) one, who has attainad freedom, 
cannot become subject to bondage again. 

But here comes in the advocate of the 
Dhyana-yoga (^?tr#T3t) or the Abhyasa- 
yoga (arv^rr^r^T) or Samadhi-yoga (?grJTrr%' 
irFr). He agrees that self-knowledge is the 
sole means of Mukti. But he says that, just 
as mere instruction or study is not enough 
for the attainment of self-knowledge ; so 
also a mere momentary glim})se of Atma is 
not enough.The self-knowledge, once gained, 
must be retained, if it is to lead to Hnkti. 
And hence it is absolutely necessary that 
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No\y’ an exposition of Yoga (is to be made)i 
Yoga is the suppression of the transforma- 
tions of Chitta. Tlien the seer (Atina) abides 
in itself. Hut otherwise it becomes assimi- 
lated with tlie transformations of Oliitta, The 
transformations are five Knowledge, mis- 
conception, iancy, sleep, and memory. Tli'e 
■suppression^ of these is secured by applica- 
tion and non-attachment ; Application is the 
effort towards fixity. Tliis application be* 
comes a firm habit when practised for a long 
time with perfect devotion and without 
intermission. Non-attachment is the con- 
sciousness ofliaving mastered every desire. 
In the^ case of one, the transformations (if 
whose Chitta have been annihilated, there is 
entire identity with, and complete absorp-- 
tion in, the seer, the sight, and the seen, 
like a transparent jewel. 


(^) 11 qrn: li 

S[|: II li «1 

n I. i-G. 

n qcq: ii tr: 5 

I. 12-15. (3) aTRTjTfcT^ fq 

il I. 41. 
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'liaving tliouglit and self subdued, renouncing 
hope and all belongings. Having placed him' 
self in a fixed scat, in a cloanlj .spot, neither 
high nor low, and furnished with a cloth, a 
deerskin, and kusha grass ,* there let him 
have his attention fi.\'ed on some one object 
excliKsivelv, and, having all the workings of 
the sense.® and of thought restrained, let him 
practise devotion for the purification of tlie 
souP. Holding his bodv, head, and neck con- 
stantly unmoved, gazing steadfastly on the 
tip of liis nose, and looking not around ; 
tranquil in soul, exempt from fear, steadfast 
in the vow of a Brahmachari, restraining 
mind, let him sit in devotion, intenth* think- 
ing on God^. Further let him absolutely 
renounce all desires and restrain all the 


(') ^iifi 3TTcnR \ 

■ f5^ JR: 5TcTf^7^7^5T: | ‘ 

, . 10-12 
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from nU Jix traction, TImh RUp by 
Mtii be may y^in rc|>o?c by the mind Ijoiii" 
firm l 3 '.rc''t mined. Then, liavin^ enured the 
mind to remain witliin it-tcif, let iiim wholly 
ccn?c to think** As ollcn as the wavering 
nnd un^tcadfa^t mind wanders nway,w) often 
let Iiitn subdue it and bring it back to th6 
control of the ^oid,^ When he is able to fix 
his wclbcontrollctl attention on A tun nione, 
and is tmaflectc«l b\' ever}* object of desire, 
then be is calkd ** dcvotctl*," 


tmlntwr ftmnft: trcRTT^ifh rOin: i 
mn ix^^ irftn: ^TSTrsn^ra *Tm; nVL13*l 4 

(*) mm i 

mim tmnn: u 

^fk: 5fk: 3?piT i . 

f sumotk mi: frnr ^ wh it VI. 
24-25. ^ 

(-) mr: un: fiitJcRi mi: i 

tiff: tiff: ®nin/k tjff ffTi siq?! ii 

2G. 

(^) ?iTi emulk Ttff aifflhpff I 

r5l:^it:«k^w: ^^ff: n^ilVLlS. 
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Tlie Yogi, thus CDiistaiitly devout in soul 
with his mind subdued, attains to peace, 
the Supreme Nirvana that is in^ God. The 
Yogi, ndio t}ius ever unites his soul with 
Brahma, \Yho has ceased from sin, enjojs 
easily the boundless happiness of union with 
Brahma^. 

This recogniiion of the Samndhi-yoga by 
the Gitakar as one of the means of attaining 
self-knowledge should be remembered in 
connection with what has been pointed out 
in a previous eliapter'^, f.e., that, in order to 
bring about the mental state which is an 
essential condition, according to the’ Gitakar, 
of practising Ifarma-yoga-bhakti, recourse to 
the Samadhi-yoga is necessary. 


(^) aTTcRR ] 

' U.VI. 15. 

(2) ^rnr \ 

>' VL 28. 

\ *“ I ' *i ' 

(3) fecc above, pp. 1D5-98, 


Ohaptor XU. 

Th9 ClfOr SAnkh^fti and 
the Mlmansao. 

I» 

' An nllernpl Imt l)^^cn nnilc in ilie Irn^t hx 
cliaptcfA In n jrt clwr, nrctmnt 
<i{ tlic tcacliiii;:^ o{ Sljtnlar, the Sankli^e, 
atvl PatanjMi. Tlic reatlor, no doubts rcrnem- 
l»er* llic ulijc'Ci with which tlnV nccomU hna 
been pven, A cnnfidcmitun of ilic tcachin*» 
of the Gita hhoweil that, lhon;jh the GJtahnr 
in!.i^u njHin onr doin;; «nch work** ns it is 
mir duty to do, yd a portitm,— and by far 
the farmer |K>rtiun,“<)f Mk tenchinj; iendn to 
atceticnin (On^)i innc and ^’nnplc. This 
lnconi»tftency l^clwecn the two parts of the 
tcachin;: td the Gita ^ave rii-o to tlic qucK- 
lion, — AVhich o( these two parts is accepta- 
ble ? In onler to decide t!ds question, it 
was necesHary to consider the value of cncli 
of the two parU IVococilin'i; to cstitnatc 
the vahic of tlial portion of the teachitj'; of 
the Gila wliich leads to usccticiMii, wc found 
tJiat the best and ino'it convenient way of 
doin'; this was first to estimate tlie value of 
nscctici«!n itself ns a theory of life. ,Tlu8 
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could uot, however, he done .satlshictorlh' 
unless we luid first considered the vnlue of 
tliosD .s}\stcins of philoso|>hy on which the 
Indian AscelidMii is, or may tK?, founded, 
'rhese sj'stems are the Sankhya ns nseribed 
to Kapiln, the Vedanta ns expounded by 
Shankar, and the Yu^a of PatnnjaU. And, 
ns a preliminary to the systematic considera- 
tion of their value, we were engaged in 
studying these systems of pliilosophy in the 
last six chapters. Now, therefore, we are 
prepared to consider their value. Deferring, 
however, this consideration to a later 
chapter, it is intended to point out the rela» 
tion of the teacliing of the Gitakar to that of 
the Sankhvas and of the followers of the two 
Mimansas, in this chapter, and the relation 
of his teaching to that of Shankar in the 
next chapter’. 

Even a very curso/y reading of the Gita 
is enougli to convince those, who are 
acquainted with the Sankhya system, of 
philosophy,that the Sankhya doctrine existed 


, (1) In these two elmptcrs I huve tricil to nmke the rela* 
Uotis cle.nr even .'it t.!io cost of repeating what was ahead/ 

wi<i.. • - 
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nl llip lime uhen llie Oitn cntnjKx^l,-^ 
lljotj^li it nny not In? pojiihto to witli 
wnfitlcnce whnl its P'caci form then vra*. 
Turtlipr, not only illtl the S.\nl:hyft iloctrinei 
in it# earliest tlcvcluptnniTi rxUi nt the lime 
rrhen the Giti tvn^ C5omjio*e*l, htii there 
fcemi no ilonht ihii the Gitnknr acccpti.Hi a 
jwrt of the Sinkhp diKtrinc wiUi» 

out any m»«flifiditjon. Thii |nri i» the 
Sankhyn docJHiic nl>'«n and P«ru- 

fha, csjilaifitvl nWe in the iiinlh chapter* 
Fop iu'Mance, the Gitnkar IcIIk w : — That* 
Fmknli mid Pitnithi nre >vithoiit 

bepnmn^rt and lint the moilifi cation *i nml 
^pr^n;; from Prnkrili. It h ca»y tn 
«ce that thi< pa^^s^e enuain*^ the Sankfiya 
doctrine of creation without nnHlification/ 
Here Pnkrili nnifit evidently l>e taken to 
mean the Avpkta Pmkriii or lV.Vtlh:inn of 
Uic Sankhyas, j 

If the aWc pas^a^c suminari»c«( the 
Sankhp doctrine of creation, the following 
payfngc gives expression to tlic Sanklira 


i C) «i7ifr vnn i FiiinPt 

n anHthTTn^li XIII, 10* - 
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docfcniie .’of destruction as well as the Saii- 
kli 5 'a doctrine of creation : — All the' mani- 
fested (i'd,, visible) things and beings spring 
from the Avyakta at the approacli of Ahar 
(z.e., the time of creation) ; they dissolve in 
the same Avyakta at the advent of Ratri 
(i.e,, the time of dissolution). 

• The following passage gives a rough 
account of the constituents of Prakrit!, — not 
the Avyakta Prakriti, but Prakriti ,in the 
wider sense : — Earth-, water, fire, air, ethei'j 
Manas, Buddhi, and Ahankar, — these con- 
stitute the eightfold division of. Prakriti. 
Lastl}", two slokas’"*, already quoted, give’ a 
full account of the constituents of Prakriti 
in the wider sense. All the parts mentioned 
in these ‘ two slokas constitute Prakriti and 
its modifications. Which of them constitute 
Prakriti and which are the modificatioiis of 


II yiTLl8.-(2) 

irVII. 4. (•'’) XIII. 5, 6, quoted 
on page. 24. ■ • - ’ . ' ' ;• 


Pnlritt ? \Vc g* *» nt» answer to ihu que^- 
ti<m liy i» rc^crcncr* to ll;e Jiinlhsa d^w'irinc,* 
r<«r tlhTt* wx‘ Ifirn that i*» tonili* 

luktl hr the Avyiln, Ihnitlln, Ahankm 
and iIk* fixo 'laninntra* (tjrm, ^mcll, 
toncln and ^olln i) ; while the modincatioii^f 
arc sixteen, r, r, the ten M nn**, and 

the fisc Ma!iahhutai» (r-irthi water, li;;ht, air, 
and tther). Troin thi<. \rc tire that the ci|‘ht- 
fold Prahriu of the Gilnlar iii»i exactly 
the fame as tint of the .^anhhyaf. Thr 
rxplatntion «^ecms to W lint the tloln in the 
Gita, which dcsctil>e< the cij;htfd<l Prakriti, 
ctmlains a j>o|>ulsr, or an earlier philusojdtt* 
ca?, doctrine aijnnt Pralritc. Tor it is coii- 
ceicahlc Uiat the tncrccln^Mficnliun of ^i^ihIc 
things shotiM have j»rt*ce<lcd the stage of 
hypoth'**!!' nivjut llic Avyalta,nndofninlyfi8 
which r«hic<Ml the Mainldiutas to T.aiiina* 
tras So, at thm latf'r stage of analysis and 
hypDlhc*!*;, the Tnnmatma and tlic Avyakta 
would ionii a jwrt of llic eightfold l*rakri!i, 
the Mahahhiilai l>cing included in the incnlU 
Cvat-TOWS. Vvy vhwvi, 

being regarded simply as an internal sense 


(t) Pee 11 t. P«iilh\K K«tlUN 
JO 
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became a moslification like the olljcr fien.-jCH. 
Of cotu’Ke, the latest stai^c^ would be that at 
whicli it was rccoi'iiizcd that the Avyakta 
alone was Prakriti, vviiilc all the rest were 
modilications of it. Still, however we may 
cx))lain it, it must be admitted that the 
Gitakar’s idea of tlie eightfold Prakriti is 
difTereufc from tliat wiiich we fnid in the 
earliest Saiikhva text kuowfi to us. As 
regards the mcdilicatious, flic Gitakar’s list 
includes all the modifications of the San- 
kliyas, but he further mentions desire, hate, 
pleasure, pain, body, consciousness, and 
retc.ntiveness. This difference, however, is 
not very important and need not delain us, 

So far, tlien, we are not able to discover 
any material difference between the Gitakar^s 
idea of Prakriti and that of the Sankiiyas, 
The Gitakar’s Prakriti, in its wider sense, 
has the same constituents as tliat of the 
Sankhyas ; while, in its narrower sense, that 
is, in the sense of the Avyakta Prakriti, the 
Gitakar’s Prakriti, like that of the Sankiiyas, 
is beginiiingless (31^1%), is the material 


(1) This tiew is found in the Sankhya sutras, sec above. p.l03* 
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ca‘u^ ever) tint cveept Puni* 
nud crnlnr nnti <!e^lrn)cr of c\cry* 
tiling tlnl except Purui^has. iJtit tiotr 

nc tiMifi nutfre n iilfTtrcncc Ut^\ccn the 
<U»c:rhjc uf !l>c (lilaknr and tint nf the Snn* 
iliyn* wU'Ut IV.iljriu. Tin^ dilTt mice inny 
l>c judieitM fayinj; tint, aconiinj; to tin* 
Sinlhy.i*, !i»:?iin;; cxi^U rxerp: I’nlriti 
ntid it*, mc^tliricaii jiu, tni the tme hand, and 
Pur«dia«, on the ntinr ; and t)iai Pralriit 
norh** hy While, according to the 

GitaVar, Ijcdd* k PraUrni nml Pnni^haii, there 
cxUl*« I’nhnn, I>*h\ar, or GchI ; and Prakriti 
not norh hy iti-cir, hnt it lonqi to 
God, and fo far a^ creation, tic., is concornnl, 
00*1 norhK lijrunjth t>r)i\ rncnnH of Prahriti. 

Tints vro tee that we do not nndcrsiand 
the Gitakar’i* complete and, liicrtfarc, tru^ 
doctrine ahmt creatitni, ile., from the |nFs* 
n”<N jn^t rcferretl to lint we Inn^l take 
them in connection uuh other* |n«Fa"es in 
ifte Gita ukunl creation, tic., whicli arc »np* 
plctneutary to thoin. And hence, in onfer 
to tinderMaiid the nhole and true \ ion* of 


(J) \ ir m , \ « V 5D , wjjJotAl rtU>fp on t, 
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the Gitakar, as well as to see how he differs 
from the Saiikhyas, so far as this point is 
concerned, we must combine^ the ideas con- 
tained in these two sets of passages, -looking' 
upon Prakriti as belonging to God, and upon 
God as creating, &c., by means pf Prakriti. 

From this we see that the Gitakar' 
accepts the Sankhya doctrine about Prakriti 
so_far as its nature and constituents are con- 
cerned. But it is also evident that he doeS' 
hot make Prakriti the sole source of the 
creation, &c., of everything, — as the San- 
khj’as did, — but only a partner, as it were, 
in the work of creation, &c., with God, who 
is the other partner. We also notice that, 
though, according to the Gitakar, there are 
two partners, God and Prakriti, in the busi- 
ness of creation, &c., still they are not equal 
partners. The difference between them is 
' that God is the intelligent and active partner, 
while Prakriti is the non-intelligent and’ 
passive partner, and, therefore, under the 
control of God. And all' the attributes, such 
as being beneficent, and friendly towards' 


(1) IX. 10 ; XIV. .S ; IX. 8 ; XIV. 4 ; XIII. 2C quoted 
;\boYe on page 9. 
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m*i«,~-uliich n*^f<* nr c,imc to l>c nllrihuio<l 

to iVArhi liy l)ic Ii\aw,*^3rc*allribtiU'd[ 
by tbc lo GihI PnlriU. 

rc, 


Here nc mtj^l notice tlnl^ a*i the Gilikar 
ocn*pt*'l tijc itl^a fif rmlrili from Ujr 
l.liri% flJnl Jni)'3M it n\cr to fjfyjl n» JiU 
pi^^ice Ijctjnnite, n* it were, in the unrk of 
crcalion, iHc, ; nimilaHj be fcnnii to fnvc 
accepted ibc nJi‘i fit Oi*-! from the i^annkrit 
rcli^jion*; literature a'l it cxi^fteil nt the time 
w/jcn the Gill coin|K»‘<sI, Tor, nbat» 
ever ibc particular tlatr of tlir composition 
of ilic Gila imy Ik*, it i« ceriain tlmt the 
Gita wag comixt*'CtI after the Kigvrtla, (lie 
rur\‘a»Mimnn*a or Karma* Kanda, nnd the 
Uiiara*Minnn»'n t»r ilrnm-Kamla linil Ixtm 
Ion;' in oxisttnee, niul IhmiiK* antlioritatiic 
on rcli;;ionn in:ittm» Anil it ni easy Ui Rce 
tint, of tlic tlirce f«>riiu of God which we 
find in the Gita, r*nc muKt Imic heen taken 
from the Knrtna*Katuh, while another from 
the Jna!in*Kandn,i.r , the I)a**Im*U|nnifInd8, 


(l)hee»l»)tr I II, 
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' For even in tlie liii^veda we meet witli an 
idea ot God wliich is described in sucli pass- 
n;(cs as tlic following : — The one^ God wlio 
has on every side eyes, on every side a face, 
arms, feet ; who, when producing heaven 
'and earth, shapes tliem with his arms and 
-wings. Who^ is our father, our creatorj 
maker ; who knows every place and every 
creature ; by whom alone to gods their 
names are given ; to whom all other crea- 
tures go to ask him. He was*’ the one born 
lord (T all that is. He established the earth 
<ind this sky. He gives life, he gives strength; 
his command all the gods revere; his shadow 
is immortality, his shadow is deatli.'^He, 
through his greatness, is the one king of the 
■breathing world, he governs mankand beast. 
Through him the skv is ‘‘bright, and the 
earth firm. He is the sole life of gods. He 
alone is god above all the gods. May he not 
harm us, who created this earth ; who, 


I ^ ^'rqnrifr 

tq: gqi: u X, 81, .S. (”) m fircTT 
r^'Twr i zr: 

sF^Tll X. 82, .3, X.121. 
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rnlinc hy onlin!ij;ct% crc-Heil lUc Ijinvcii ; 

nKt» mitcii ilic bri^'lit aiul mi;jlily 
iratcrt*. 0 rHijnpili, tritli wlntcver 
i:j vicvt tvf miy «jfi*iT you facrific<'-*, itny nil 
ibcjic objects l >2 fulfillctl, tniy tre b:i1iclorcl< 
t'f AvtaltU \ 

Acf'onlln" 10 jbis itJm of (^>>1, (i<vl i-o U»c 
o:ntn*cicnt, omutpolcuit errator 
of sbe iitrivcr*?, ihr* fitlicr nntl pr»)t'*ctor of 
nnii, nfi*! th? fulfillcr of all ibc <lcMrc« of 
man in rcttini lor facrificts performM by 
man to liitn. Ko\t il that the 

aulbors ami tbe follo^Tcr-i of tbe Ibjrva- 
Minnn*!! j^itnply acc(*pleil lbi« bln of Gotl 
fliul, niibnut carin;: to tbiiil: onl (be nature 
of Gotl ami man, ami tbetr mutual relation 
further aiul further, (levntwKall their nltcn* 
lion to the con'<i<lcratiou of the incana of 
propitialiu" Got!, am! (bus securin'; from 
him the hi;»hesl objt-cln of tie-sire. Ami tlioir 
aTatch’tvonl waR*"hc, tvho is ilcsirous of the 
heavenly u'orhl (^rf), fhouhl [>crforin 
sacrifice* 

Kow, if wC'Fct nRitlc the element of Pra- 
briii, it wotild »-ccm that the Gitn1:ar*ft idea 
of Goil, as \Tc have ro far dealt with it in 
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this chapter,' does not, in any wiiy, differ 
•from tlie idea bt God as described in the 
• passages from the Rigveda quoted just non^ 
So far then the Gitakar accepts the idea of 
God to be found in the Rigveda’ and the 
Purva-Mitnansa. Now, according to . the 
Rigveda and the Purva-Mimansa, God is to 

o f f ^ 

be propitiated by the performance of sacri- 
fices (^r^s). And, if we remember that this 
injunction was meant only for theBrahmanas, 
— the other classes, of course, being left to 
perform their ordinary duties — f. e., the 
•Kshatriyas to fight, the Yaishyas to carry 
on agriculture, trade, and commerce, and the 
, 'Shudras to serve ; and, if we further notice 
that these three classes have the same works 
'to perform even according to the Gita ; and,, 
■lastly, if we bear in mind that the.Gitakar’s 
■;list of the inevitable duties of man begins 
with sacrifice (^T^) ^ — Works of sacrifice, 
alms, and penance must not be given up, but 
•must needs be done j sacrifice, alms, and 
ipenance are the means of purifying the wise; 
— if we remember all this, there seemS no 


(Tq: n XVIIL 5. 
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r<*aFon to t)N»k lhal even the moihtxJ, xvliich 
tlic GttnUnr jhiUjIs out, tlinl is, Karina*yopi- 
bhaktr, in nt»* \ym' c-^cntially 'iifTcr^ fmm 
the vmy l*> found in the Karnu-Kunda 
except that, according; ta il»c Gitukar, thc^c 
duties arc to i>c done uithmu any di-sirc for 
fruit, ivhich must be absolutely git'cn tip, 
and, together uith desire for fruit, must be 
given up also all desire, greed, anger, love, 
lute, joy, grief, fear, frientUbip, 

attachment, hoiic, l>clongingj«, and ownership 
(tnrrtl). And evidently this shows the 
influence of the riiara-Minnnsa and of the 
Sankhya view of life upon the Giinkar, 

m. 

For if, according to the Purva-Mimansn, 
the end of man was to seen re the heavenly 
kingdom ; according to the Uttara-* 

Mimansa and the Sankhya doctrine, the end 
of man was to secure Mukti, tiiat is, frcetlom 
from the bondage of sansar (tTHK) and 
rebirili and the recovery, as it 

were, o! Atina’s original purity and freedom. 
Hut since, according to tbc law of karmn or 
works, a man must undergo retribution in 
the next life for v.'hatcver works he does in 
this life, the performance of works requires 
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rebirth and, therefore, prevents or postpones 
Mukti.The Sankhyas, therefore, taught that, 
if we want to secure Mukti, we must give up 
all works, and gain self-knowledge (sTIcWRf) 
as the onl}^ means of Mukti. So, on the one 
hand, there were the mere Karma- Margees, 
'/.c.,the followers of the Purva-Mimansa, who 
maintained that God can be propitiated only ■ 
by means of performing works, and that the 
end of man is to secure the lieavenly kingdom 
by means of the performance of sacrifices 
The mere Jnana- Margees, on the 
other hand, taught that the Atma of man is 
identical with the liighest and truest form 
of God ; and, therefore, according to them 
as also according to the Sankhyas, self- 
knowledge was the sole means required to 
attain the true end of man, i. <?., Mukti, and 
that works, beiiig the source of bondage and 
rebirth, must be given up altogether. 

Now the Gitakar tries to reconcile these 
more or less opposite views. But, as it is easy 
to see from the fourth chtipter of this book, 
lie fails, and only effects a sort of compro- 
mise in theory, which is incapable of being 
put into practice. What he does is that he 
separates himself from the mere Karma-. 
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Mnrgccs, so far as they maintain that the end 
of tnaft is the attainment of the Itcavcniy 
kingdom (55T*0 ; nnd accepts the view of tlic 
mere Jimna-Margccs that the end of man is 
Mnkti ns explained above- lie also agrees 
witli the mere Jnana-Mnrgccs in maintaining 
that soil-knowledge is the true means of 
attaining Mnkti. He also accepts, as we shall 
see, tlic Sankliya idea of the nature of the 
human soul. Hnt he disagrees with the Fan- 
kliyns and the mere Jnann-Mnrgees, so far ns 
they hold that works mw.?theaItogcther given 
np ill order to attain self-knowledge. Unt, 
even in thi« respect, the diflcrcncc between 
the Gitakar and tlie mere Jnana-Margecs 
IS not essential. Tor the Gitakar admits 
that self-knowledge can he attained by 
means of the Sankliyn-yoga ; hut lie says 
that tlmt course is extremely difiiciilt for 
man. He points out, therefore, another way 
of gaining self-knowledge, wliich, he says, is 
much easier than and, therefore, preferable 
to the Sankliya-yoga. Tins mctliod is what 
is known as Jvnrma-yoga-bhakti. This 
method, ns ive saw, consists in performing 
all the works, wliicii we have to do, by 
giving up all desire for fruit, and dedicating 
the works done to God- This Karma-yoga- 
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bhakti, the Gritakar says, has many advaiit 
aaes on its side. First, it is works done with 
the desire for fruit which, according to the 
Gitakar, are the source of bondage, and not 
■the works which are done witliout the desire 
for fruit. So, Karma-yoga-bhakti, though it 
requires the performance of works, is not a 
source of bondage. Secondly, Karma-yoga- 
bhakti, though it is not the direct means of 
attaining self-knowledge, is the indirect 
means of securing this knowledge. For it 
propitiates God who, through his grace, 
supplies us with that knowledge. Its 
result, therefore, is the same as that of the 
direct pursuit of self-knowledge by means of 
the Sankhya-yoga. And, thirdly, the Gitakar 
maintains that this method of Karma-yoga- 
bhakti, while its result is the same, is much 
more easy than the Sankhya-yoga. 

I 

But, further, the Gitakar maintains that 
this Karma-yoga-bhakti is the only method 
possible of attaining' self-knowledge and 
Mukti on account of the nature of Atraa, — ■ 
in the doctrine about which, the Gitakar and 
the Sankhyas agree. For, as we saw, the 
Sankhyashold that Atma is akarta (sT^Fcff)} 
and that agency belongs to Prakrit! ; and 
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further, tint the Prakrlti of an itulivuhml hi 
Ihh life works in conformity with the retri* 
bution which that Atnia has to 

undergo on acconut of the past life ; ami 
lastly, unless and until all this retribution 
is undergone, there c.in be no Mulai. On 
this theory, nil of which the Gitakar accepts, 
there arc two objections to giving up works. 
The first is that, if nil work is stopped in 
this life, then the retribution for the past life 
cannot be completed, and, therefore, a new 
life will he required, and so Mnkti will he 
}X)stponcd, lint the second, and insuperable, 
objection to the giving up of all work is that, 
work being performed independently of Atma 
by Prakriti, Atma cinnut stop* it. For these 
two reasons the Gitakar teaches that, instead 
of foolifilil}" thinking of giving up all work, 
—which you cannot do,- unhasitntingly 
allow every net, that must be done, to be 
done ; only take care of one thing, namely, 
do not entertain desire for the fruit of any 
act wliich is being done by your Prakrit! ; 
but simply let it be done as a duty, that is, 
as a part of the retribution for the past life, 
!.€•, as a necessary though indirect means of 
Mukti i.e., ns dedicated to God. 


' (1) bee aU*rc, p. 18. 
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• In order to complete this account, it 
should be noticed that, just as the Gitakar 
made a compromise between the methods oi 
propitiating God, taught by the mere Karma- 
Marf^ees and the mere Jnana-Margees, he 
also made a compromise between the Karrna- 
Margees’ idea of God and the Jnana-Margees’ 
idea of God. And this compromise was that 
he accepted both the ideas, — God, according 
to the idea of the Karma-Maro-ees, was to be 
propitiated by Karma-yoga-bhakti ; Avhile 
God, according to the idea df the Jnana- 
Margees, was to be propitiated by the attain- 
ment of knowledge, i.e. true Atraa-Jnana 
alone, which is to be obtained through the 
Sankhvd-yoga. This is the case, if the object 
of the worshipper be Mukti. But, if the object 
is something else, e. g,, worldl}^ advantage 
from Avealth, health, &c. up to the kingdom of- 
heaven then the worshipper may pro- 

pitiate the Karma-Margees’ God with the 
desire for fruit, i, e., in conformity with the 
precepts of the Karma- Kanda. I'hus we see 
that, just as the Gitakar makes room for the 
mere Jnana-Margees after pointing out that, 
though the end they seek is right, the method 
they choose is extremely difficult ; exactly 
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in tlic way, he makes room for the 

mere Knrnu-Mar^ce> after telling then* that 
the end they aic seeking is not the true end 
of nnn. 

It was said above tint tlic Gitak.n accents 
the Sankli)a view ahont the nature of the 
htinnn soul, one juU of winch is that Atini 
In** no ag«’ncy, — neither by w ly of doing an 
act nor nreventing it.* And, of com -> 0 , if 
the Iiinnan soul h is no agonc} in this sense^ 
then it nects*;ariiy follow** that it has not 
whit we call freedom of the will. Thus, 
according to the Gitakar's view, the Innnan 
soul lias iieithci ai^ency nor ficedom as wc 
niulcrsLand it. 

lint then It may be a'^ked, if it weie the 
Gitikar^» view that Atini has noagoncv,ho\v 
could ho have aho held : — 7’h it Ihtru&ha' 
oi Atinaliasto e\pcnencc pleasmo and pniij 
as ictiibutum (fui ict-*), — c-ipceuilly as this^ 
is tile second line of tlic &Ioka,the fust^ hue 
of wliicli IS taken to imply that Atma has no 


(I) 1 1* 2Z^0 

(") es:q^ II XIII. 20. 

C*) ii 
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agency? How would the G-itakar say in the 
same breath that Atma has no agency, and yet 
that it has to undergo retribution for acts ? 
The answer is that, though according to the 
Gitakar, as according to the Sankhyas,Atma 
has no agency, yet he, like them, holds that 
Atma wrongly supf)oses that the acts, which 
are done by Prakriti, are its own acts. That 
the Sankhyas maintain this, was shown 
above, ^ — this is included in what they call 
Aviveka. That the Gitakar also holds the 
same view, is clear from the following 
passage- : — All works are entirely done by 
the gunas of Prakriti ; but Atma, being 
bewildered by Ahankar, thinks “ I am the 
doer.” 

. And this wrong supposition, on the part 
of Atma, is the sole cause of the necessity of 
undergoing retribution to which it is subject 
according to the Gitakar, as according to the 
Sankhyas, That this is so, accordinoc to the 
Sankln^as, was shown above. ^ That the 


(1) See p. 206. 

(-) 51^: nq: i 

RJcir art ^ \\ III. 27. 

(3) .Sec p. 207. 
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Gitnknr holds the sninc view will be clear i( 
we remember that, on his view, attachment 
to actions together with the desire 

for fruit source of bond- 

age and rebirth ; while this attachment 
and desire arc due to* 

the illusion of Atma just referred to. 

Thus, whatever we may think of it, there 
ip, as the Gitakar thinks, no inconsistency 
between the absence of agency and the 
necessity of undergoing retribution. 

But further it is said, if the Gitakar 
thought that Atma has neither agency nor 
freedom of action, how could he have said 
*‘do this and do that For instance, how 
could he have said : — Seek refuge® in God 
with all thy soul ; then slnlt thou obtain, 
by his' grace, Bupremc repose, the eternal 
seat.’ How, it is argued, would the Gitakar 
have asked us to follow the advice contained 
in this line, unless he thought that we had 
the poa'cr to follow or not to follow this 


. (*) 3?^^: noikusi: ll UI.29. 

5in-<T n XVIII. 02. 
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advice ? All, that need be said here on this 
point, is that it is the followers and admirers 
' of the Grita who must answer this question 
instead of asking it. But it may be pointed 
‘out that the Sankliyas also, as we saw above, 
hold that Purushii is akarta, and yet teach 
that works, desires, &c. should be given up. 
And that Shankar gv^es a step further ; for 
he tries to reconcile the propiiety^ of giving 
advice with the aknrtritva of Atma. 


(1) See above, p. 13B. 



Chapter XIII. 

Tho Gita and the Vedanta, 

X. 


Let 115 now j):iss on to the Vcilunta r.s 
. cxpouiuled hy Slnnknr in order to see how 
j its doctrine is related to the teacliinfj of. the 
' Gif.a. Wc Ijavc alrcadj^ seen that tlic practic.al 
precepts of tlic Vedanta are simply a restate- 
• ment of the practical teachin*; of the Gita, 
For both of them agree that the attainment 
of self-knowledge (srren^R) is, — or is the 
^ sole means of attaining, — Mukti,^ 15oth the 
ffGita and the Vcdanti admit the possibility 
, of attainitig self-knowledge by means of 
reading — understanding— reflection through 
tlie help of those wiu> Imvc already attained 
this knowledge, — this method reqtilring the 


' Thus the Gitakar says 511 ; 

n 3TR I 

trq (f anR: 

n ?r f? II IV. 35-38 ; 

5 ^ HHq: I 3Ti5qr% 
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absolute abaiicloiiincnt of all works.' Lotb, 
liowcvcr, jioint: out that this method of 
attaining seU-knowlcdgc is too difiicult foi 
man ; and, therefore, teach that, instead of 
troubling himself with the renunciation of 
w'orks, a man should do all the works, which 
constitute his duty both as a man and as a 
member of a particular caste, onl)^ he should 
give up all the desire for the fruit of those 
works* Both agree that the performance of 
all works in this manner will indirectly 


V 

^ ^ ^ W ^ 

I ?r 11 

III. 17-18 ; 5t: qr ^ ‘ 

^ art ^ 11 30. 

As to Shatikar, see above, p. 153. 

ii III. 3 ; 

qalqnr.- ^ ^ n V. 2 ; g 5 

3is3rd=i q^qred'r ^i#<i arr'^cg ^ 

Vrq u ...?t qi gq... 11 XII. 3-4 ; 

U IV. 34. As to theyedanta,see above, 

pp. 165-171. (-) anc^^TgrncltJl 

Y.6 ; sio^wJ qffC ^Tglcq^U XII.5. 
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contribute to and facilitate the attainment of 
self-knowledge.* Finally, accordinijto both, 
it is wrong to perforin any w orks from the 
desire for their fruit ; for such performance, 
instead of contributing to the attainment of 
self-knowledge, obstructs and defers it. All 
this we have already seen. The only thing, 
therefore, that remains to be considered in 
this chapter is the relation" between the 
teaching of the Gita and the doctrine of the 
Ycdanta, as expounded by Shankar, regard- 
ing the respective natures of the human soul, 
of God, and of the material world, and their 
mutual relation. 

It may be noticed, in passing, tliat, at the 
time when Shankar lived, the Gita hud come 
to be recognised by the Hindus as one of the 
works of absolute authority in matters of 
religion and philosojdiy. So much so that 
no -doctrine of philosophy or religion had 
any chance of being accepted by the Hindus, 


(' ) 

fiF5Rr (( IV. 38 j 5i^:sr5i 

ti V. G ; 5 ^: ?niir 

U VI. 3. 
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if it could be shown to be inconsistent with 
any portion of the teaching of the Gita. For 
the same reason, every attempt would be 
made to show that any doctrine of philoso- 
phy or religion, that was intended for the 
acceptance of tlie Hindus, was simply the 
doctrine of the Gita expressed in a clearer or 
more systematic form. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that Shankar should, every now 
and then, quote passages from the Gita in- 
support of the different parts of his doctrine; 
That is exactly what is to be expected. The 
point, however, ■which we have to consider 
in this chapter, is, not whether Shankar says ' 
that his doctrine about man, God, and the 
world, is supported by, or is to be found in, 
the Gita ; but whether it is really supported 
b}”, or is to be found in, the Gita. 

And in considering this question, in order 
to do justice to Shankar, we must bear in 
mind that Shankar was looking at the Gita, 
and everything said in it, as of absolute 
authority. In other words, he started with 
the assumption, not open to any doubt, tliat' 
the Gita contained all that could be truly 
said, and pothing but what could be truly - 
said, on matters of religion and philosophy. 
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His work being only to show tlmt the several 
parts of the teaching of the Gita were con* 
sistent with one another, that they consti- 
tuted a system, and that, in order that they 
might be seen to do so, they must he inter- 
preted in a particular way. It is not to be 
expected, therefore, that tliose among u®, 
who arc ready, if necessary, to give up any 
portions of the teachitjg of the Gita ns 
erroneous, cnti look with much sympathy 
•upon the procedure, which Sliankar adopts 
to show that the teaching of the Gita is self- 
consistent, and that there is notliing in it 
which is erroneous j or upon the doctrine 
which Shankar puts forth in order to make 
room for every portion of tlie teaching of 
the Gita. Silanknr^s method is to be com- 
pared to the method of tliose philosophers 
who, regarding both science and religion,— 
treaching respectively of nature and God, 
matter and mind, — as true, try to find out a 
system ol knowledge or a doctrine of reality 
which will he consistent with the truth both 
of science and religion, or will make room 
for both forms of reality,— nature and God, 
matter and mind ; even though that may 
require a reinterpretation of our ideas about 
nature aud God, matter and mind ; and even 
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thongh that reinterpretation be such that 
the new ideas, which we have to furra about 
the universe, seem to be raoi’e or less opposed 
to the ideas whicli are formed on the first or 
superficial view of the universe. 

\ 

This analogv also teaches us that we can* 
not give up Shanakr’s interpretation of the 
Gita, simply because it seems to be different 
from or even opposed to what others think 
to be the predominant cr the general teaching 
of the Gita. For, to return to the analogy, 
who, that insists that the ordinary view of 
the universe is the true view, will admit ideas 
like the following ? — “ No creature’s made 
so mean but that, some way, it.... fulfils... 
its momentary task, gets glory all its own, 
tastes triumph in the world, pre-eminent, 
alone’' : “What began best, can’t end worst;” 
“ God’s in his heaven — all's right with the 
world ’' : “ This world’s no blot for us, no 
blank j it means intensely and means good”: 
“ 0 wmrld, as God has made it I All is 
beauty ” : “ All’s love and all's law ” : “ the 
thing that seems mere misery, under human 
schemes,' becomes, regarded by the light of 
love, ...quite as good a gift as joy before ”. 
And will not even those, who admit or insist 
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upon such doctrine^, confc«^ tlinl tliey nrc 
the j^cncraliwlions w^^nnlinj' the universe 
from the experiences of an cxlremcly few 
men ilnritig extremely mrc moments of their 
lives j and that they nre, not only quite 
unlike, htit quite nj)po«cd, not only to the 
ortliinry view of the universe, but nlso to 
the view o! the univt^^o which onlinarily 
presents it*clf even to these few men ? If, 
then, there ouf;ht to l>c no objection to^^cncr- 
ah<e, with respect to the whole experience 
of nil men nnd of the whole nnivcrhC, from 
the few momentary |;,dimp'^es of an extremely 
few individualji, why should it be objection- 
nblc to take n principle, embodied, it may 
be, in a few pn*-'ia;icsof ti lK)ok,^ — believed to 
contain Divine llcvclalion,— as tbc ftinda* 
mental principle t»f tiic doctrine contained 
in tbut biiolr, and then to tr}* to interpret all 
other portions of the hook so as to be con» 
fiistent with that principle, even if such an 
interpretation tends to reduce what is ordi- 
narily taken to be tbc most prcdoininaut or 
principal tcachin^^ of the book to a sul)ordi- 
imtc porilion ? 

"With thi? preliminary rcmntk, let us now 
proceed to consider tbc relation between the 
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teaching of the Gita and the doctiinc of 
Shankar’s Vedanta so far as they refer to 
man, God, and the material world. 


IX. 

We have seen, in the last chapter, that the 
Gitakar accepts.the idea of Mukti,-as taught 
by the Jnana-jMargees, — in opposition^to e 
idea of Svarga,— as taught by the Karma- 
Margees,— to be the ultimate or supreme 
end of man. Shankar also, ns ne 

saw, speaks of Mukti,in opposition to Svarga, 
as the su])reme end of man. But Shankar, 
as we know, means by ^lukti the complete 
experience by the individual soul of its real 
nature,”*” which is eternal, pure, free intelli 
gence, — to the exclusion of everything else. 
In order, therefore, to see whether Shankar’s 
idea of Mukti is the same as that of the 
Gitakar, let us consider what the latter must 
be taken to mean. 

The first point, which we must notice in 
this connection, is that,'* as the 'Gitakai 
emphatically teaches, the attainment of self- 
knowledge is the sole direct means 

of securing l\Iukti, atid that this self-know- 
ledge, once attained, will last . as long as 
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MuUli, onco gained, iapts i, c., eternally. 
So fnr, then, we iMic that the two ideas of 
Miihli have at least this element in common, 
i.f.jthal the muhti soul will eternally po?^cs‘i 
sclf-knowlctlge without any interruption 
ivhat«>cvcr. het ns now see what tin's self- 
knowicilgc will include and what it will 
exclude, nccording (o the teaching of the 
Gitnfcar. 

Kow, the Gitakar j>oinlR out that there 
arc three different methods of attaining self* 
kmnviwlge ; (1) the J)hsnna-Yoga as ex- 
plainer! in the si\l!i chapter of the Gita ; 
(2) the SanUiya -yoga, as tanght by the 
Sankhyns, — which is alfo fpohcit of as the 
.lnana* 3 't>ga or the iSaiinj'a^a-yogri ; (3) the 
Knrnn-yoga, as taught by the Gitnknr him- 
self, which is sometimes called the Hhakti- * 
yoga. The Gitakar further admits that the 
hclf-knt>w*lc<lge, niLained by mc:ms of every 
one of thc«e dilTercnt metbods, is the pamc;- 
tbis he expressly maintains with reference 
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to the Sankhya-yoga and the Karma-ycga.' 
Now, as we^ saw, the nature of Purusha or 
Atma, according to the Sankhyas, is eternal, 
pure, free intelligence. Hence the self-know- 
ledge, resulting from the Sankhya-yoga, is 
the complete experience, on the part of the 
individual soul, of this its real nature. And 
since, as the Gitakar says, the self-knowledge, 
gained through both the methods, is the 
same, it necessarily follows that the self- 
knowledge, which according to him is the 
sole direct means of Mukti and which the 
mukta Atma ever retains, is the exj^erience 
of self as eternal, pure, free intelligence. 
This then is another element ))ossessed in 
common by the idea of Mukti as taught by' 
the Gitakar, and the idea of Mukti as taught 
by Shankar. 

'Further, from the desciiption of the 
Dhyana-yoga, given in the sixth chapter of 
the Gita^, it h clear that, during the state of 
self-knowledge, Atma cannot possibly be 
aware of anything else than its own nature. 
For it is necessary for tlie rise and continu- 


(1) V. i-:>. (2) See above, p. 105. (.1) See above, pp 222-221. 
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mice of ►eIM.now ledge, (lirougli tins metlicd, 
tliat the Vogi fhoiild ahiointclr cease to i?c 
conscious of nn} thing cl‘'C h«l Atim. And 
the test of lm\ing coinpklid thib Yoga is 
that this slate, i.r., the ‘*tmc in which Atma 
is conscious of nothing init it-clf, should be 
conslaniiy possessed, ami should nc\cr be 
interrupted. bcIM.uoivIcdge, therefore, 
according to tlie Gitnk »r and the SanUiyas 
cqinll}* iviih Shankar, ab'iolutcly cvchides 
all consciousness of an} thing nlntcicr other 
than the real nature of A tun, — winch 
according tobotli, as we ‘^lu, istternal, pure, 
free intelligence. 

Tlicrc i« another reason also ^^hy the 
mukta Atma should not pos'iihly he consci- 
ous of anything e\ccpt its real nature. Vor, 
when Eclf.kiiow ledge IS attained,— either 
through the Ssukhv t-yoga, the Dhyana- 
yoga, or the Kanna-3'oga, — the state of 
Sthita-prajn it\a or of Ji\nn-muktat\a is 
passed, and the state of Mukti is reached, 
then the mukta Atma is never again to Ihj 
horn, or possessed of Praktiti 01 tuy pirt of 
It In other word*?, the mukta Atma is 
never again to possess Biiddln <i e ,thc power 
of derision 01 judgment), ^lan vs. (1 c-, the 
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power oft]]lnking‘about;anytliin;L')jthe senses^ 
z.e., not the external physical organs, but the 
powers of perceiving or being aware of any* 
thing, — not to speak of the physical limbs 
and organs. Now, it is only by means of the 
powers of Buddhi, Manas, and the senses, — 
that it becomes possible for the individual 
human soul to be conscious of, — to perceive, 
to imagine, to think of, — anything other 
than its real nature. It inevitably follows 
that the mukta Atraa,^ being without, and 
absolutely free from, the means and powers 
of being conscious of anything else except 
its real nature, can and must be conscious <j( 
its real nature, — which is eternal, pure, free 
intelligence, — to the absolute exclusion of 
anything else. 

Thus, we now see that* the Gitakar^s idea 
of Mukti is the same as that of Shankar in 
all respects. In the same way it can be 
shown that the-^Sankhya and the Vedanta 
agree on this point. 

III. 

The result then is that, accordinjj to the 
Gitakar as well as Shankar, the real nature 

of the individual human soul is eternal, pure, 

*%• 
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free iiitclli'^cnco, nml lliat the jniiUu soul is, 
without nu 3 * iuicrruption, con‘;ciou.s of this 
its real nature to the exclusion of nuN’tliin*; 
el^t^ Uul from this follows nn important 
enrolinrv. Tor the nuikta Atina is a bein/j 
that ha«^ nttnined perfect hnuwlwlj^c. To a 
being of perfect knowledge, therefore, on the 
view of the Gitakar, cvcrjuliitig otiicr than 
its real nature — as dcfinetl above — /. c*, the 
world of tiifTercncc ( ^ug^ ) is ahsohitch" 
tinknown and tniknowahlo. Uut, if tlic world 
of difierence and multiplicity is unknowable 
to a being of perfect knowledge, docs it nut 
ncccs«arily follow that the world of difference 
and multiplicity, as we know it, is simply 
non-existent from tljc point of view of a being 
of perfect knowledge, or of a being that has 
attained tljc highest end or Mukti(tTOII^?T0? 
Ihit, if that world is thus non-existent from 
the point of view of the mnkta Atma, is not 
what we call our knowledge of it, during the 
embodied stnlo, simp)}’ ignorance or illusion 
from the eatne point of view ? 

This, then, is a third point of agreement 
between the views of the Gitakar and Shan- 
kar,— i.c., that the avirJd of difference and 
multiplicity (tSTtHk) is really non-existent 
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the point of view of the inukta 
Atina same consequence 

must evidently follow from the Sankhya 
view of Mukti. 

But does the world of difference and 
multiplicity simply vanish, leavin'^ nothing 
behind, from the point of view of the mukta 
Atma ? In order to answer this question, 
according to the teaching of the Gita, we must 
remember that, on the theory of the Sankbyas 
as admitted and supplemented by the Gita- 
kar, the whole of what we call the ■world of 
difference and multiplicity is the result of an 
evolving pj-ocess, the starting point of wliicli 
is Brahma possessing Prakriti, and the order 
of which is as follows : — From Brahma 
possessing Prakriti is produced Buddln ; 
from Buddhi, Ahankar ; from Ahankar, the 
ton senses together with Manas and tlic five 
Tan-inatras ; from the Tan-matras, the five 
Mahabhutas, — from which all the material 
things, that make up wdiat we call the world 
of difference and multiplicitv, take their rise. 
It follows from this that Brahma possessing 
Prakrit! is the ultimate cause of the world 
and everything in it. iSow, it Is a funda- 
mental })rinciple of all the Indian philosophy 
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tlmt ulmt U callcil nn tired is rcallv idcnticnl 
t%itli its cause. All the thin*'*-, therefore, from 
BtuUlhi to the imlivitlinl material ohjects, 
bein;^ cfTect^, must Ix', in reality, identical 
with their cause, i.e., with llrahnn |Kjsces5« 
iu;( I’rahriti. Hut, lhon"ii the whole world 
is thus really identical with Hraiirm posse's* 
in;j Prakrili, it cannot he dcnictl that, as a 
matter of fact, ue do perceive or tliink of the 
world as hciti;; diHorcnt from its cause, i. c., 
Ilrahma p isscssiti" Prakrit i. What, llicn, 
arc we to think .of the world f^o fir as we 
porcei\c it to Iw di fie rent from Ih.ahina pos- 
EcsMii" Prnkrhi ? And here another funda- 
mental principle of all the Indnn philosopli}' 
comes to our Iielp, — namely, that that which 
is real can nevet «:o «iut of existence, while 
tint which is unreal can ntver come into 
c.’cistcncc*. From this principle it folIow's, 
conversely, that, if any thin that bcoms to 
exist « 5 ocs or is to out of existence, then 
it was always umetl, and has no existence 
even wiien it seems to Hy applyinj; 

this piinciplo we find that the W'oild of 
difTcrence and multiplicity, — so far as we 
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pGrceive or think of it to bG diffGUGiit fioin 
its cause, Brahma possessing Prakriti, 
which comes into existence and goes out of 
unreal and has no existence ; but 
what seems to us to be this world is, in 
reality or from the point of view' of the 
mukta Atma, Brahma possessing Prakriti. 
And this is one more point of agreement 
between the Gitakar and Shankar, the pro- 
position, i.e., that all that exists is Brahma 
II)' Only in order to understand 
how complete this agreement is, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that, even on the Gita- 
kar’s view, Brahma is to be regarded as 
possessing Prakriti, only when looked upon 
as the creator, sustainer, and destroyer of 
the world of difference and multiplicity. Ifj 
therefore, the world as such is simply 
unknowable and non-existent from the point 
of view of the mukta Atma, the possession of 
Prakriti on the part of Brahma must alsobe> 
unknowable and, therefore, unreal from the 
same point of view. 

rv'. 

Let us now consider how the human Atma 
must, according to the teaching of the Gita- 
kar, be regarded as related to Brahma. P' 
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was friiown above dial, according to tlie 
Gitakar, there arc throe forms of God, — one 
of thc'*e bchifj that of N’ir/jonaM)r.ihnia, f.tf., 
that form of God in reference to which the 
Gitakar agrees with the mere Jnana*Mar- 
"ces, namely, that form under which God ie 
to be propitiated di recti)' by means of the 
Jnana*yoga or Saimyasa-yn^a.Xow, it can be 
bhowii that it is a legitimate inference from 
the teaching' of the Gita (1) that the human 
Alma iR, in reality, one with God under this 
form, and (2) that Mnktt consists in the 
attainment of the complete cxpcncncc, on 
the part of the individual soni, of this 
eamcncBs, 

To tiikc the second of these two points 
first,- -there arc some passages in the Gita, 
wliich do not Fcem to supjuirt this idea of 
Mukti. Thus we arc told : — After the close 
of this life, sncli an individua] human soul 
will have no rebirth, but will reach‘d God* 
llavino attained the Sannyasa*yo"a, and 
beinjj released from bondage, such an indi- 
'vidual soul will rcach^ God. Living in this 

(I) Bets aboTC, i>. 6. 

(*) mtir n? jt m m n 1 V.9. 

(®) f^gtr;: ni ll IX* 28 . 
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way, you will certainly go to God^. When 
an individual soul reaches God, it ceases to 
be subject to being born^ again. According 
to the literal sense of these passages, the 
individual' human soul, when released. from 
bondage, is said to go to^ or reach God. It 
is clear, however, that the passages cannot 
be literally interpreted. For, according to 
the teaching of the Gita, God and Atma are 
both omnipresent.^ The • raukta Atma, 
therefore, as Shankar points out, cannot be 
said to go to'^ God. In the above passages, 
therefore, the phrase, “ going to God ” or 
“ reaching God,” must have a figurative 
sense. 


(1) nt U IX* 

34. {-) nt ?r mk ii VIII* 16* 

STIcRI^ aTFcRR zfrn^f-jTIcH^ 

... II ii VI. 29- 

30.(^)^tT f-cit ’tI 

3T(k I f| ncT \\ IV. 3,14. 

This argnment applies to the Gitakar’s idea of the highest 
form of God even tbougli that idea may not be the same as 
Shankar's idea of Para Brahma,— a point to be considered in 
(he following section of this chapter* 
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Perhaps SVC slinll l>c hotter able to find 
out llic real meaning of tlicFO pas*-a»;e.s, H 
SVC take into coii^idcmtion other pas'^a^es 
Jike the follosvhig : — Performing' all works 
without attaeinncnl, tlie individual soul 
«f/(mislhe* hi^hc.«t. Tlirougli tlic "race of 
God, you will rjt'oiii the Mipromc peace and 
the eternal® seat. Through GotPs gmcc, 
puch an individnaf soul will o//uman eternal 
eeat whicli can never he lost or altered.^ 
That is tile highest scat of God, liaviiif^ 
attained whicii no one lias to^ return. Pecom* 
ing freed front ignorance, fucli individual souls 
attain that* scat, which is never to be*’' lost. 
In these passages, tlie verbs may be taken 
to mean cither ooing to, ” n-nching,*’ or 
olitalning.’' As, for the reason given above, 
they cannot he taken to moan “ going to *’ 
or “ reaching," let us take them to mean 
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“ obtaiiiinoj.'” T3ut what is this hij^hest seat 
which is said to be obtained by the mukta 
Atma ? The following passage contains the 
answer to this question : — That which is 
called the Avyakta and Akshara is the high- 
est seat of God, on attaining which no one 
has to ^ return. Now, what is called ' the 
Avyakta and Akshara is the Nirguna Brahma. 
And, therefore, all the above passages must 
be taken to mean that the mukta soul reaches 
i.e. attains f.e, becomes the Nirguna Brahma. 
For the Gitakar expressly says this in several 
passages. Thus we read : — Those, who 
resorting to this knowledge become Brahma, 
are' not born again nor do they ever“ die. 
He (a right-seeing person) becomes® Brahma. 


(?) 3T8J?c: STrs: qtilt ^ . 

5IIC?T JT q^fr fR U YIII.21. 

q s^STFff ^ II XIV. 2. 

(®) JT qfcfrt ^ jwjvq: 

3Tm=5^rcT ii XIV. 19. ' 
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Fudi ft o'jc b*‘nj)n<'< fu (or ^womin^ 
liraljmi*. Sucli a Vo;;!, JJnhmi, 

\h^ an<l tlerinl 

IVom thcfc |n*siig(t. i( is <jintr cltnr tJmt 
tlic mtilta Attin hc<'*>nrt Jinthina uiuf^r the 
Xit‘>ptna fu^-m Am!, i!icrc('»n', all l!ic 
fttnb!;;tK>us pam*;es, lucnttuDf*;^! nVjvr, innst 
U'^iutrrpixtH rtst»ruiuc\ llii« 
rtilnjK it ivill b» MuJ tint, < \cn if ti»o abo\c 
line of aj^ninrnt \k ncci'ptH, 5^1 ttfl lint is 
msflr* onl U lint, for llie of (rniMMcncy, 
llip linditii;; of ihr tbia nrifl be InUcn to 
nunn ihnt tlir mnl.ta Alim l>ecoJnc/s Hnbiin. 
Iltil it is ml proved lint, on the Giialnr’fi 
\ifvr, llie tnulta Atnn bn'unuH one with 
llrabtm, fo lint iben^ can !>*• onlj one Atnn 
anil ibat one Atnn no otlnr linn llmlnm,- 
ibis iK'in;; vvbnt Similar nnintnim. The 
fjiicition, tlnrrforc; vvlnrli v\c Invc nmr to 
consider is, — can the Itaclnn;; of the Gila be 
fo interpreted ns to mnn tbat the mnkta 

( ‘) *rs Jtm Tbi qUnfi^t Pifm: 

?rr=‘t; it XVlll, ^.7 ; trf ^ 

sTcrjnTSTun'TiWrnJi hnh t n: tm- 
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Atma becc/mes Bralima, and yet continues 
to have a separate existence ? The first 
objection to such an interpretation of the 
teacliingof the Gita is, that those who accept 
that interpretation will have to recognise the 
existence of, and to worship a plurality of 
Brahmas. For, as the Gitakar assures us, 
Janaka and others have attained Mukti, and 
each of them, therefore, has bccoine Brahma* 
And it will not be right to treat unequally 
two or more beings that are now equal simply 
because they were unequal at one time in 
the past. Secondly, suppose that there is a 
plurality^ of mukta Atmas; still no one mukta 
Atma can possibly be aware of any other 
mukta Atma, for the same reasons for 
which the mukta Atma cannot know the 
'world of difference and multiplicity. This 
means that the plurality of mukta Atmas 
is unknown and unknowable to the mukta 
Atma. The plurality of Atmas, therefore, is 
non-existent from the poinit of view of perfect 
knowledge,” and hence unreal. 

For these reasons the proposition, — that 
the .individual soul, when released from 
bondage, becomes Brahma, — must be taken 
to 'mean that it becomes one with Brahma, 
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The oiilj difficulty that remains -yet to be 
explained is this : — Since, as the Gitakar 
teaches, Atma is unchangeable (3Tf^riKT^)i 
how can it hecome one with Brahma, if it is 
not Brahma before the attainment of ilukti ? 
Tlie answer is that Atm a has always been 
one with Brahma ; only, on account of 
AviJya, it wrongly thinks otherwise- And, 
therefore, the phrase, — becoming Bmhma, — 
must be taken to mean l;ecufning aware of 
itself ns Brahma. And hence the importance, 
according to the Gitakar no less than to 
Shankar, of self-knowledge as being the sole 
and direct means of ^lukti. Thus we see that 
the doctrine of Shankar, — i. e*, that Atma is 
Brahma and nothing else than Brahma, and 
that Jlnkti simply consists in the attainment 
on the part of Atma of the complete consci- 
ousness of its sameness with B rah mn, -neces- 
sarily follows from the toaohiiig of the Gita. 

"V. 

Now only one point remains to be consi- 
dered, namely, the relation between Shan- 
kar’s doctrine abjut the true form of God 
and that of the Gitakar, There can be no 
doubt that both, disagreeing with the Saii- 
khyas, maintain that there is God, and that 
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there are two forms of God (we are , not 
concerned here with the third form of God 
which we find in the Gita), — one form being 
Brahma possessing Prakriti, tlie other form 
being Brahma without Prakriti. Both also 
airree that it is under the first of these two 
forms that God is the creator, sustainer, and 
destroyer of the world. Again, according 
to both, God under this form is omniscient, 
omnipotent, and omnipresent, — in the ordi- 
nary sense of these terms, Further, it is 
God under this form that, accordinsf to both, 
is the object of worship (Bhakti), with or 
without the desire for fruit, — during the 
state of Avidya or ignorance Be- 

sides, both the Gitakar and Shankar agree 
in attributing what they call Maya to God 
under this form in addition to Prakriti or 
Upadhi. Lastly, according to both, God under 
the other form is the object of knowledge 
and not of Ihiakti. It is, however, evident 
that God under this latter form is, according 
to Shankar.iiigher than God under tlie former 
form. And the question, now to be consi- 
dered, is — Is Sliankar supported by the Gita 
in maintaining this view ? 

So far as tlie CApress statement in the 
Gita is concerned, the following passages 
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in the other. Another premiss is that, 
accorc^ing to the Gitakar, the method of 
propitiating God without Prakriti, the 
Jnana-yoga, is much more difficult than the 
method of propitiating God with^ Prakriti, 
i.e., the Karma-yoga. It follows, from this 
latter premiss, that those, who succeed by 
means of the more difficult method of the 
Juaua-yoga, must be better qualified than, or 
superior to those who, in order to succeed, are 
required to have recourse to the easier method 
of the Karma-yoga, And this is what the 
Gitakar actually says. For a reference to the 
list of the duties of each of the four castes to 
be found in the Gita^ will clearly show that, 
according to the Gitakar, the direct pursuit 
of 1 viiowledge is included among the duties 
of the Ilrahmanas alone,-who form the high- 
est caste,— and of no other caste. In other 
words, according to the Gitakar,the Brahma- 
nas alone are qualified to follow the method 
of propitiating God without Prakriti, while 


(’) 5...^:% sT!':j arqr^rtr: II V. <1 ; 

II XIL 5. (-) See above, 

p. 105. 
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the members of tlic other castes must follow 
the method of propitiating? God with Pra- 
kriti. From tliis it follows that, according to 
the tcacliing of the Gitakar, the Piahmanas 
arc better qualified tliaii and, tlicrcforc, supe- 
rior to, the other Gistes ; and that Urahma 
without Prakriri or Upadhi is the God of the 
Urahmanas alone, wliiie lirahina with Prakriti 
or Upadhi is the God of the lower classes. 
The necessary inference fiom this is that, if 
tlicrc^is to he a diflerence ol siipciiority and 
inferiority between the tno forms of God, 
then llrahma 1. without Prakriti must ho 
lngher;^than liralima nith Prakriti. Put 
so far there is nothing tojustif}* such a 
distinction. 

Tljcre is, lioivover, one more premiss to 
be found in the Gita which justifies the 
view that, according to the teacliing of the 
Gita, llralima without Prakriti is higher than 
Brahma with Prakriti For, as we saw above,* 
the mukta Atma, according to the teaching 
of the Gita, cannot e\en be conscious of the 
world of difference and mnltipUcity and 
whatever is presupposed by it. Hence it 
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follows tliat tlie mulcta Attna cannot know 
Brahma with Prakrit! /.c., Brahma as the 
creator, sustainer, and destroyer of the world 
of difference and multiplicity ; but only 
Brahma without Prakriti. But, if Brahma 
as possessing Prakriti is unknowable to the 
mukta Atma,-/. <?., to a being of perfect 
knowledge, -then Brahma as possessing Pra- 
kriti cannot be a reality. On the other hand, 
Brahma without Prakriti, being known to 
the mukta Atma,-z.(?., a being of perfect 
kncwledge,-is a reality in the truest sense. 
The inevitable consequence is that Brahma 
without Prakriti or Upadhi must be regarded, 
on the view of the Gitakar, as incompara- 
bly superior to Brahma with Prakriti Or 
Upadhi, ‘ Thus Shankar is justified, on the 
teaching of the Gita, in maintaining that 
Ih-ahma u’ithout Prakriti or Unadhi is the 

X. 

higher (q^c), wliile Brahma with ‘ Prakriti 
or Upadhi is the lower of the two 

forms of God. 

This also enables us to decide the question 
as to the difference, as regards superiority 
and inferiority, on the vie-w of the Gitakar, 
between the Jnana-yoga and the Kar'ma-yoga. 
For, since the Jnana-yoga is the method to 
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be purMictl by better qnilificd inoii,niul since 
tbc object of tint method n God under the 
Jiighcst form ; since, otr the othei Innd, the 
ICarinvyo^^'i is the metliod to Ikj j^ursued by 
lc'5'i qinlificd mcn,nnd since the object of this 
method is God under the loi;\cr form ; thctc- 
fore, tlicic enn be no doubt that, consistently 
^^ith tbc tc'ichiufj of the Gitn, the Jinin. 
■>ogn must be re^irdcd In^hor. though inoic 
difiicuU, tlnn tlic IC'irnn-yoi^M. It is true 
Uint the Gittkar bimscif sometimes cvprcssl}* 
Bi\s tint the K'lrin'i-jo;;'! IS less diflicnlt, 
and hence highci than, the »Tin!n-yo;rr..' 
IJut, in siicli eases, Iiigiiei ” must be taken 
to mean *‘moie de-jirable.” In this sense 
■we can say tint to a beginner the fust 
standard in a school is higher, t. c, more 
desirable, tliaii the second standard, siippoa- 
ing he could join eitliei frcclj .it Jiis choice. 
That the Gitakar incs the uord higher,’* 
in respect of the Karma-yoga as contrasted 
with the Jnana-joga, m this seiiEC, w’lll he 
evident frem the following passages Con- 
^centrato all a our attention on God j make 
God the object of jour Buddhi. If, however, 


(’ ) n^i: g n V 2. 
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you cannot steadily make God tlic object of 
your attention, tlien try to do so by practis- 
in<>f the Ablivasa'Voira.nut if you are unable 
even to practise the Abbyasa-yoga, tlien do 
all your works dedicating them to God. 
And, if you cannot do even this, tlien do all 
your works only .uiving up desire for their 
fruits From these passages it is evident 
that, according to the Gitakar, tlie Karma- 
yoga stands at the bottom, the first step 
with which to begin in ease no higher step 
be possible. And yet he says tliat Jnana 
excels Abhyasa, Dhyana excels Jnana, and 
the Karma-voga excels Dhyana-. 


(^) 'fig q^r: atmcH qf^ H am 

^qp^fg qf^ iWsc 1 atv-qiqqiqq cTct: qf 

^ eTlc|... n BTiq arqqqiBTW qc^^W: 

^q... 11 arq w BTf^r bt^ct: Btra qrq qgrk > 

^ o 

qq^qqjstqm qq; fq q^-Brtcqqrq 1 1 XII. 8-11. 

(“) %Tq: fc B^-qrqiq; ^RRT t-qrq I 

sqiqitr qjq'qracqm: ...11 XII. 12. Whatever 
the meaning of this passage may be, still two points are clear; 

(a) that this pas^^age contains the diUcrcnt alternatives 
mentioned in tlie preceding four slokas, the altcinativc of 
the Karma-yoga being mentioned last in each ease ; and 

(b) that, in the picccding slokas, the reader is asked to have 
lecouisc to the alteinative of the Kainia-yoga only if he is 
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VI. 

Thtis, tijcn, ^v(^ see tlmt there is a complete 
agreement between tlie Git aka r and Shankar 
in teaching that, from tlic point of view of 
a being of perfect knowledge or of the 
mnkta Atma, Urahma without Prakriti or 
Upadlii is the only reality, that the human 
Atma is identical with this Brahma, that 
everything else (i. c., the is unreal, 

and coDBCfjucntly what we think to Iw our 
knowledge of this is simply illusion 
or Avidya. 

This is the proper place to notice a charge 
which is ^omctimos brought against Shan- 
kar, t, r., that he teaches that the world of 


unaMc to follow nny of llie other iltcrntthcs mcnUonefl It 
fllg(7 worth not»efn;r, 1ft thu connection, tbit, in fomc paw. 
ngcfl, the Oitnl«r ciprewly says that the Karma-jopa is 
•imply the mean* of the Jnana-yopa 

^ II VI. 3 ; si^h- 

U (5^ l\hui, there Tore, not \\lthstan<lmp ail this, 
the Qttaknr says that the Karma*yoga is superior to the 
Jnanvyopi, all that be means must be that it is more suited, 
and so mote dcsn.vble, to the beginner. 
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difFei’Giice find multiplicity is uniGfilj not 
simply from tlie point of view of the mukta 
Atma, but that all men are to regard it as 
unreal and live as if it were so. And the 
wonder is that this charge is repeated, and 
passes current in high places, even though 
Shankar himself has anticipated this charge, 
stated it in its clearest and strongest- form 
in more places than one, and given it a most 
emphatic and unmistakable denial. Let us 
first notice some of the passages in which 
Shankar states this objection If ^ the 
doctrine^ of absolute unity (or non-differ- 
ence) be true, an opponent may say, the 
ordinary means of knowledge,— perception, 
&c,, — become invalid. For the absence of 
all difference and multiplicity deprives them 
of all their objects just as the supposition of 
a man (formed by mistaking a post for a 


fIrr;aT^% I 

3[ffr II 11. 1, 14- 
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man) becomes invalid after the rl»;ht idea of 
the post has prcscntcil itbclf. Moreover, all 
the bacred texts, cmhoilyiiijj injunctions and 
prohibitions, will lose their purpose, if nil 
distinction, on which their validity depends, 
does not exist in real it}*. And, further, the 
entire body of doctrine, which teaches the 
means of attaining; Mukti, will collapse, if 
the distinction of teacher and pupil, — on 
which it deiKinds, — is not real. And, if this 
doctrine about Mukti is untrue, how can we 
maintain the truth of the absolute unity of 
Atma on the authorit}* of that same doctrine 
of which it is a part ? 

Tile same objection is stated, in different 
language, thus :-Tlie distinction of enjoyers 
and objects of enjoyment is well-known from 
ordinary experience, the enjoyers being the 
intelligent, embodied souls, wliile sounds and 
the like (i. r., forms, tastes, sights, smells) 
are the objects of enjoyment. But the dis- 
tinction between the two uould vanish, if 
the enjoyer passed over into the object of 
enjoyment, or the object of enjoyment into 
the enjoyer, And this passing over of each 
^ of them into the other would actually result 
\ from the Vedanta doctrine, that the world 
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is non-diffetent from Brahma. Bat the 
denial of this well-established distinction is 
not proper. Hence, in order that this dis- 
tinction may not be denied, tlie Yedanta 
doctrine must be given up as wrong. ^ 

Shankar expresses the same objection in 
a different form as follows : — The Vedanta 
doctrine must be wrong, — an objector may 
allege,-for it does not admit that that which 
suffers and that which causes suffering, are 
different kinds of beings. For those, who 
maintain that Brahma is the self of every- 
thing, must admit that the two attributes,- 
f.e,,the capacity for causing suffering and the 
capacity for undergoing suffering, -belong to 
the one supreme Brahma. If, however, these 
two attributes belong to one and the same 
Atma,it can never free itself from them, and 


li II. 1,13. 
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thuB Scripture, wliich teaches perfect know* 
lc<lgc for the purpose of the cessation of all 
sufTorlnfj, loses all its incanin". For a lamp, 
as lon»5 as it subsists ns such, is never divested 
of the two fjualitics of giving heat and light, 
liiir, in fact, that which causes sufTering and 
that whicli suffers, constitute difierent kinds 
of beings ; and that this is a fact, is well* 
known from ordinary experience*. 

Similarly, the person desiring and the. 
thing desired, are known to be separate 
existences. If the object of desire were not 
cssentiall}’ different and separate from the 
perion desiring, the state of being a dcslrer 
could not be ascribed to the latter ; because 
the object, with reference to which alone he 
could be called adcsirer,wonld already belong 


xt ^ ancinr: 

^ am? t ^ f^ ^iCTJumniTwrFT r- 
mvafr ^ 

am ^ 1 % 11 II. 2, 10. 
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to him. Ill tlie same way, the object of desire 
also would cease to be an object of desire for 
the desiring person, and would be an object 
for itself only. As a matter of fact, however, 
this is not the case. For the two ideas, — 
the object of desire and the desiring person, 
— imply a relation, and a relation can exist 
between two things, and not in one alone. 
Hence, the desiring person and the object of 
desire must be regarded as separate exist- 
ences. But they cannot be so recognised on 
the Vedanta doctrine, that Brahma alone is 
real and that everything else is unreal except 
the human Atma which is nothing but 
Brahma. The Vedanta doctrine, therefore, 
must be wrong^ . 

^ ^ 

mg tTrj;' 

^uicT... I 3151% r? 3(1%^ 

5[f7r I erfg jt 

1 ^ ^ gfrcj; en%T 1 tjat 

BT5Tf 3T^: ^ I 5%: ^ ^ 

1 rT^ufci; fw 1 ...?T4r: 

4P4I: t^cRfTT^r I ct?64nT* 

10 . 
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Kow every <»na of tljV^c obj'^lujn^ \yo«M 
\yi fiUl trt the ri >ctnne, containctf in the 
fifno'ij linc»— Hrahmi nlori-? i« real, the 
trorhl U unreal, nn^! the huini?* Atnn is 
iJrahma nni notliin:; rise ( WET 
f^ctr,- TTRfff 5T;T*:;)“if that iloctrhic 

XT ere to hi rc;prJc'J nn true, not «Itnpl 3 ^ from 
lhf» of viciv of tiie mwktn Atmn, but of 
fttiT nntl every human beinj!- Shankar points 
oar, in a most clear nml unmistakable Innj’u* 
tt*»e, that it i« not so. Thus he uayR This 
ohj^etion does not njjply. For, on the Vc» 
danta theory, the entire ivorld of dinbrcncs 
and mtiUiplieity is to be considered as real 
as lonj; as the knowlctlfjc or experience of 
lirahma brin^^ the Atma of all has not been 
altnined ;“^in the same tvay in which the 
phantoms tjf a dream cannot but be consid- 
ered as real until the sleeper wakes. For, 
as lonjc •''*< rnan has not rcachc<l the know* 
!cd;;c of the unity of Atma. so Ion;; it can- 
not occur to ijim that tljc world with its 
means and objects of knowlrd^o and the 
results of actians, is unreal. He rather, In 
consequence of hi» ignorance, looke on the 
W(»rld and its objects ns forming a part of, or 
belonging to, Ins hclf, lorgntfu! of Ilrahma 
Vcing In reality the Atma of all. Uciicc, as 
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long' as the knowledge of reality does not 
arise, it is necessary and lit that the ordinary 
course of secular and religious life should 
hold on undisturbed. The case is similar to 
that of a dreaming man who, in his dream, 
sees manifold things and, up to the moment 
of waking, is convinced that his ideas are 
produced by real perception without sus- 
pecting the perception to be a mere appear- 
ance. Hence, before the knowledge of the 
unity of Atma has been reached, the whole 
course of ordinary life, — worldly as well 
as religious, — must go on unimpeded.^ 

Thus Shankar explains and justifies the 
validity as well as the necessity of the ordi- 
nary means of knowledge, the parts of 


(^) JITTq: I glsqqfrtrurr gq pT^fcUcTr- 

fqqrrqq SIf cffqf q rrq 2 

3Tt eTRqitqrqq 5TT%- 

^vrnt^lf pTURRjrt ff^r i fT^RRi; ir^iRRcTiRffT’ 

qfqq;: =q i qqr 

^qir vrrqiqi q^jqq: 

f^%?r gq JTcq^rfiTTTd %rq >Tq% i ^ ^ 
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Scripture prccepH of injuijclionn 

flu<l pr(*liilii(iunt,nnd diMsc other psrt« trhich 
cantiiti the <h>ctriuc of Mufcii ; and, furUicr, 
the validiiy and iiccc^^Mty ol tlic diFtmciiun 
helrreen leacljer ntH inipil, the enj lycr atul 
the objrci of cujuymrut, that ttliidi suffer# 
and that U'hich ciu*c< suffering, the jKirs^ui 
dcorI«;;and the ohjwt desired, Ac. Thtu we 
are toM with reference lo the distinciiou 
l>etwceii the cnjuycr nnd Oic object of enjoy- 
ment : — Hven on our view, the distinction 
does C’iist, as orditiiry experience furiiishc# 
us wiiii nta!o"ons insuticcs. Wn no, for 
instance, tint wavc^, foam, bubble.", Ac. and 
oilier mollification# of the sea, although they 
really arc not different from the sea -water, 
exist sometimei* in the Mate of rntunal f ep.a- 
ration, somciimcs in the st:ite of conjunction, 
Ac. From tlic fact of tlicir being noiwUffer- 
ent from ibc sca-w.ater, it does not follow 
that they pass over into each , other. Ami 
again, nUliongJi they do not pays over into 
each other, htill tlic}* are not different from 
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the sea. So it is in the case under discussion 
also. The enjoyers and the objects of 
enjoyment do not pass over into each other, 
and yet they are not different from'’ J3rahma. 

In respect of the distinction between that 
which suffers and that which causes suffer- 
ing, Shankar points out that the two attri- 
butes cannot really belong to Brahma or 
Atma which is absolutely one. The relation, 
therefore, exists between the living body and 
some other object, that is, within the world 
of difference and multiplicity which is due 
to Maya ; and, therefore, lasts and must 
last, in respect of any individual human soul, 


8Tfq 

3T^r% 1 ?r a'?! 

3T^c# I sTiq ^ 

¥rrgrqr%: i ^ i... 

era-aca ^qq?ia 

U IL 1} 13. 
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unu’l ^-tU'UnowInipc nlt.itnoK To quoic 
liW own tvor^U : — All iln*k rcasojnn;» h 
fntilci for, on aeconnt of tlic innty of Almi, 
the reblion, — >who^c two tcrm< arc tfinl 
vrliich yufTm mul llwt whicli cnu’^c* Miflfcr- 
in;j,-*c.an«ol rxi«t in Alma. The Vc<lantn 
doctrine nrouM be liable to ilu'i objccjjnn, if 
tint while ca«H*< funcrin;? and that winch 
fwOcr* did, while l>elon;*in;; to otic and the 
^amc Atma, f tand lo each other in the rein- 
lion of tdtjcci nn>I subject, Hut tiicy do not 
stand in tint tvlalinn Ju**! Iwraiite they are 
one. If fire, allium «h it posies ^ea dilterent 
altrihuicif, such ai heat and li;jht, and i< 
cnjxihteof change, docs neither burn nor illu- 
ndne il«eU since it is one only ; how cm the 
one nnchangcahltt I’mluno enter witli njfer- 
ence to i(?clf itito thr relation tjf cansc of 
huflering and mlfercr ? Where then, it may 
l« mkctl, docs tlie relation diacusstal exi»'t? 
That, we rcpl}*, is not difiicult to sec. The 
living body, which is (r. *;•) the object of 
hurniug, is the Mifiercr, wlnle the sun is 
the cause of sun*ering.,..15ut perhaps you 
will say that, after all, MifTering on the part 
of the individual soul is real. Hut in tliat 
case Mnkti would he impossible. Ilenco, the 
rehlioii of ^uOerers and causes of sttfiering 
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is not real («. e., does not exist from the 
point of vie^’’ of reality), but is the effect of 
Avidya (and so will last so long as Avidya 
lasts). 

This same point, — namely, that Shankar 
teaches that the world of difference and mul- 
tiplicity is unreal, only from the point of view 
of the mukta Atma, and not from the point 


I TTm tm: g?rcncrr2it 

5iRrqlr?TTfit i 5 gcrg; 8 ir%T 
gw K t| arm*' g^: 3n?giw wfTcr wwir^- 

wr ^ 1 % arfw wftoiri^cl =w 1 f% 

g^ffgg I WJ WW: 

m \ I % w g^wi% wih- 

gg: wngg%: ^TC^T; f f% I...BTW WK- 

gw WCWcW arfWWiFEiJl^ ?Tf gw 
3Ti%Trsj:'w?i^ww i...4rwRWg^?i g arrc^wj^w-ar^fwwgig 
gwi^ =w TwwgT%gfW¥rfw-3?5qw%: =w wrwrt- 

grfwRi^wjT ^ arfw ^ \ 

5?TW|r\ g ^5: cTWI gW 

W '%RW5q: qf^iwaw: WT ^Twfw 11 II. 2, 10. 

The same answer applies to the distinction between that 
which desires and lh«at wliich is desired. 
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of view of all embodied individual souls or 
of all human beings,— this point can be 
proved indirectly by Shankar's emphatic 
rejection of two doctrines, c,, (1) the 
Shunya-vada wiiicli practically 

maintains the very doctrine wliich the oppo- 
nents of Shankar attribute to him ; and (2) 
the Vjjnana-vada ( T^TPTsII^)? according to 
which what we regard as the external or 
objective world of dillerence and multipli- 
city, is siin[)ly an internal or subjective 
world of onr mental ideas, having no exter- 
nal objects corresponding to them. Shankar 
rejects the former view as too evidently 
erroneous and too contradictory of all human 
experience to require any refutation^. He 
rejects the latter view, because he says that 
even those, who maintiin it, have, as i\ 
matter of fact and inevitable necessity, to 
believe and act as if tbe world of external 
objects were real, and that, therefore, their 
denial of it is similar to, and as trustworthy 


^ sTfTC i ^ 

er'rtilt art- 

^ n II. 2, 31. 
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as, the denial of the feelino' of hunger and 
■ satisfaction on the part of a man wlio is feeling 
hungry, who is eating, and who is thereby 
■experiencing satisfaction.^ Thus, since 
Shankar maintains that it. is wromrtosav that 
the external world is absolutely non-existent 
and that it is also wrong to say that what is 
regarded as the external, world of difference 
and multi plicit}^ is simply a mental world of 
difference and multiplicity ; therefore, it in- 
evitably follows that, on Shankar’s view, the 
-world of difference and multiplicity does 
exist, and it does exist externally to the 
individual souls who are, or may become, 
'.conscious of it. . . ’ 


(^) cifftT^=sr 

^ I! 11.2,28. 

gq qfH I ^ ST^TR: 3Ti:2RHri 

1 | ;3'qg^q^ ff qilTJ 

qsr^R I R r ^q^S'^^HR^R RI 
%'qJsTtR 1 RRf Rrtr; Itr 

■^k • sTWRRTRT gq ' • R Rr r Rr^^^q'rffr 

irR rf§[cT ^F^^Rq^RR ’sq^RgR: gq ^ 
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/Though} Jjowovcr, in tluB way, Shankar, 
maintains that the world of difterencc and t 
raultiplicit}', — together with all that it in-.i 
volvcs, presupposes 'and iieccssitates, — can* 
not but be taken as real during the state of 
Avidya, yet as soon as complete self^know*,,, 
Icilgo is attained, all this must vanish with-,, 
out leaving even a trace of memory in the . 
consciousness of the mukta Atma^ And 
just as, according to Shankar, the 
must lie, because it c;innot but he, regarded 
as*if,real, during the state of Avidya, softlso^• 


- . , . i , . 

^ 3Tr?^ 

5T «T| ^ 3iq 

q ^ a^lfq I stqifqrn 

5 sr?ifq 1 37fr:^q55-.f 

^ I q % trq ?ci>T; ‘5^ ^ 

^^}[ I trr 

^c5VF« ^5qn=5j?i§c:>5n%: tr?.* 

n II. 2, 28. ' * >"»' 

5(*).ct?m?^ sii^q xm trcic^-srqqiqt:)' 

qqiM ^ ^TifST lajnDiiik n 1. 1, 4 ;> 
q 3n?qTa% srr^ qmqrrqqw 

5iq^Ft ntqmi^qrn l '5IT^^g‘5T5r-sn?qiqq^.»* 
?ncL I^q^Il^aq^: ^qifqa^q: viqi% n IIL* 2, 4.' >'* 
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a plurality of souls and tlieir sansar-state, 
must be, and cannot but be, regarded as real 

until self-knowledge is attained.^ 

« 

Thus, if we simply bear in mind that, 
according to Shankar, the test of having 
attained self-knowledge is that the individual 
soul, that has attained it, has ceased to be 


(^) ^*TTi%f%wvr: 3T^ 3TfW¥r^: % 

II 3Tcr: =5? 3Tra?ir- 

i^cic^rri; ^ sricR-ir 

111.2,25-6. i*!: qr^- 

I n arrc^r 
5n^qtis^: I c5^<w^: arfq sr^qr: ^qri%- 

II q^uRR'r^: tr^, 

ll HI. 2, 6-; 

’a^rfRii: ’^Hir^q-3{qi|;q qrafqqi^Ri^cTJT I 

|| =q 

1 5it(q- ^ qcq^rfl[-3l5Trq: llIV.l, 3. 
arq ariwr %^rrfr ¥rqr%, qr^ci; 

^?frKfq q fqqqq, qrqfT sr^q q^r ?i%n: q qiFqfq I 
qrqq gq =q srq 5i%-5qn%-qqj=q:, qrqq;^rq^q ^frqtt 
^IKtq q I q5[qrqq: 5 q 3 frq; qrq qri|-qqrrq'?fK- 
qii?qq^q^q-oqrq^%q 3n^q 1 q ff fqiqqqq^q^qici^ 
3T-q:%qq: 11 11. 3, 30. 
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nn indivitlual soul and lias readied the state 
otMukei as above defined ; and that, con« 
ver^cly, so lon;^ as this state lias not hccti 
readied by an individual souk — t.c., so lon^ 
as it is embodied, — it cannot be said to have 
atUinetl self-knowledge; and that, during all 
this state of Avidya, — whidi coincides with 
the slate of being embodied, — it is inevitable 
for (he individual soul to regard the world 
ns real ; if we bear this in mind, we shall 
find no dinicnlly in admitting that the wJiolc 
doctrine of the Vedanta, as expounded by 
Shankar, is to be found in, or can lie legiti- 
mately deduced from, tlie teaching of the 
Gita. 
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a plurality of souls and their sansar-state, 
must be, and cannot but be, regarded as real 
until self-knowledge is attained.^ 

Thus, if we simply bear in mind that, 
according to Shankar, the test of having 
attained self-knowledge is that the individual 
soul, that has attained it, has ceased to be 


(^) ^ 3TfcW: 5 

H 3icT: =5r arr^^r- 

^ 

111.2,25-6. it 'rr?:- 

1 n arr^nr 

1 bir ar^^fr: ^^ 111 %- 

v:^ II 5??^: q^CfiRrfr^: 

!...?[: stRt 5 

^6F^?TfI#!|l%Rq?T%^frif^qiTirf]; 3T5fi% n III. 2, 6-; 

sntR'rr^r^rtcUT I 

JrCi’Ti^T II 

5rf2rsjri^2iqfR^?j 1 5fti% ^ 11 IV. 1,3. 

?TRfi: aT?r oTicur geifr 

^e:rRR ?r ctrct 3r?t si^r ?r ^ii=^ifii I 

=q ^Rq;:jfR^g 3frqft 

^ I q?[qr!tcT: ^ ?r 5fR: 

3jj% I ^ f^ Rcqg^cf^'^ici; 

n II. 3 , 30. 
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nil indivultml soul ami has reached the state 
of Mukti as above defined ; and that, con- 
versely, so lon;^ as tills state has net been 
reached by an individual soul, — i.c,j so lonj; 
ns it is embodied, — it cannot be said to have 
attained self-knowledge; and that, during all 
this state of Avidya, — which coincides ivich 
the state of being embodied, — it is inevitable 
for the individual soul to regard the world 
as real ; if ^YC bear this in mind, we shall 
find no difilculty in admitting that the whole 
doctrine of the Vedanta, as expounded by 
Sbankar, is to be fmind in, or can be legiti- 
mately deduced from, tlie tcacliing of the 
Gita. 



Chapter XIV. 

Shaukar^s KcCtttfttlon oC lUo Sankhyn. 

I 

We lave seen, in the last chapter, tlint 
the floctrhic of tlie Vc<la»t:i, as cxpoiimlc<l 
by Shankar, is to be found, or can be lo;[;i- 
cally deduced from Tvhat is found, in the 
Gita, — both in its theoretical and practical 
aspects. iJotli of them a^rcc in consciously 
or HJiconscionsly teaching' that, from the 
point of view of reality and perfect know- 
Icdjrc, the Nirguna Bralima alone, with its 
nature of eternal, pure, free intelligence, 
exists. 15oth the Giti and (he Vedanta 
teach that the Atnn of man is nothing but 
this Urahma ; that that, of which we arc 
conscious as the world of difl'ereuce and mul- 
tiplicity, is simply unreal or non-existent J 
and that, therefore, our consciousness of such 
a world is mere ignorance or illusion, duo 
to onr boin" suliicct to Upadhi which itself 
is the effect of Maya. I5oth of them main- 
tain that it IB for man’s guidance, during thi« 
state of ignorance (^2'ctr or syfgur), that he 
18 })rovided with the various Scriptural works, 
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Vhich deal witli injunctions and prohibitions 
(about 3F& or ¥11%)} and which speak as if 
the world were real, as if there were a real 
plurality- of souls, as if the soul were really 
an agent and enjoyer or sufferer, as if God 
were really the creator, sustainer, and de- 
^ stroyer of the world. Both of them agree in 
holding that, during this state of ignorance, 
man cannot help thinking that he is an 
individual like other individuals, that he is 
an agent, enjoyer, or sufferer, that he 
has or has lost or has gained or wants this 
or that, that the world of difference and 
multiplicity, — with all that it contains, pre- 
supposes, or gives rise to, — is real. Both of 
them teach that those, who wish to attain 
Mukti. ought not to be attached to, or have 
desire for, any being or work or thing, but- 
will or ought to live in conformity with the 
ideal indicated by Stliita-prajnatva or Guna- 
titatva. Both agree that Mukti consists in 
the complete attainment of self-knowledge ; 
that the superior, though extremely difficult, 
method of attaining self-knowledge is the 
Jnana-yoga ; that those, who are unable to 
practise the Jnana-yoga, should practise the 
Karma- 3 mga as a preparation for being- able 
to practise the Jnana-yoga ; and that all 



Jlf/i hftct fj ihf SatiUiin. SOi 

Tror).i», tliM nrr nut ilonc »-tnctly in nccord 
nncc with the jtrlncipk'i ul the Knrina«)ugr», 
arc a tonrcc of 1‘uiulny’c to tlic ducr <jf tlicm* 

Tlni«,tncn,n<! tint liierc i-* no clifiercncc 
rrlntuicr k.'tnccn the tcichin;;: of the GiU- 
knr nnd lint of .Slnnliir, mj fir ns the matter 
of ihcir (cndiiij;; \*\ c incernol.Tlic only 
once WtwcLMi their Unciiin”*? if one of Jhnn* 
The Oiinlnr in \cr^c nnd as a prc.i* 

rlnr, nlio i'? not untier any nccc^Mly of 
Fliowinj' llnlail he is 'jtcnniic or self* 
couHstentj or of jiisiifjin" nlnt he «nyB hy 
a rlnin of argument f. Slnnlnr, on the 
other hand, rites in pro^cand ns n phifoso* 
pher, nho U lK*und to show tint his doctrine 
is Fe)f*cjn«islent^ and to Mippttrl it by a 
clnin of nnsnning. fhit, Inrisidt s this dificr- 
cnce of mere form and ctptcssion, tlicrc is 
no difierence tvlintever ijelween tlie teaching 
of the Oiuilnr and that of S!i inkar, — most 
of the conclniltms and some of the a**gH- 
mentR of Sliuiknr l>cinga!reidy ontained in 
the Gita^ and thoic ivliich are not contained 
in tile GtU are cipable of being deduced 
from those uhie)j are contained in it, 

I»nt, if the doctrine of llic Vedanta, as 
cxponmkd by Slnnh.ir, is identical with the 
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teaching of tiie Gritakar, there is, as we saw,’ -i 
a fundamental difference between the doc*-': 
trines of the Gita and the Vedanta, on the < 3 ^ 
one hand, and the doctrine of the Sankhja 
philosop]i 5 ',on the other.Even this difference, 
however, is reducible to one single point. For '* 
it is evident, or it can be shown by arguments' 
similar to those used in the last chapter,' ’ 
that the Sankhyas agree with the Gitakaf 
and Shankar in their doctrine about (1) the ’ 
nature of the human soul, (2) the nature of ’ " 
the world of difference and multiplicity; (o)'" 
the state of Mukti, (4) the nature, the caus^’” 
and the consequences of bondage. It is true 
that the Sankhyas differ from the Gitakar ' 
and Shankar in maintaining that all perform -'i 
ance of works,^ whether done in conformity' ' 
with, or in violation of, the principles of the' ' 
Karma-yoga, is a source of bondage ; and 
that, therefore, it must altogether be given” ^ 
up. But this difference is not essential.”’ 
For both the Gitakar and Shankar admit the'*’ 
S4nkhya-yoga, taught by the Sankhyas, as^*'* 
one of the methods, — and even as the hio-h-’* 
est of all the methods, — of attainino- Mukti;“ 
Not only this, but the Gitakar and Shankar'^ 
teach that the pursuit of the Karma-yoga ,is 


’(1) See chapter XII, 


I 
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i‘im|»lv meant to nnrlfy the mind, nnd tlius 
to prcinrc it for nnrfnint; tlte Snnkliyn»yoj;a 
• lirajv^fly. Ti:r only puinl of fnmlimctitnl 
diffcnnicc, then, K^Uveen tli«^ Gitnkar and 
SinnUnr, on ilic emc Innd.nnd tli'i Saukliya'i 
on dio other, c)mc< loihis Tint the Giui- 
knr »jd Shankar nnintaiii that Uralimi,— 
tltfincil aixivo, — if the creator, ?mppartcr, 
and «le’*ln»yi'r !>f the world ; u-hilc the San* 
khya? hoUl that iliMU>n-inl"liii»ciU rradhuin 
if the eaU'-e «)l the pr jdnction, sustenance, 
and tk"^tr«ction of ilie world. And, even in 
this avc tnnsl note tint the Satihhyaa 

a^rcc with the Gitakar and Shankar ihvl tlic 
came of the world U cternai, free, ntul <nnnr 
potetit. The ^olc point of controversy, there* 
fore, between tiicm i*, wlicther the came of 
the World is inlcHiijeni or Mon-intclli^'ont, — 
the Oitakar and Shankar lioldin;^ that it is 
the Sankhya« unintainiu^ that 
it is non-intcllii^o'nt. Of course, if the San* 
hhyas can fianiehow be hroii;,dil to admit 
jfhat the cause of the world Is intelligent, 
then, hy the h*nc of nr^nnienf, desenhed w 
the previous' chapter, tiicy can lie force<l to 
, admit that Hrahma is the cause of the world; 


(l) Ftc itl>ovc. 
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and thus the wliole controx'ersy would cease. 
It is for this reason that vShankar has said:- 
If the Sankhyas admit that the cause of tlie 
world is intelligent, then they will cease to 
be the opponents of the Yedanta.^ It is also 
for this reason that Shankar devotes all logic, 
grammar, and eloquence to prove that, whe- 
ther the Sankhyas depend, for their doctrine 
on Scripture or on reasoning, they must 
admit that the cause of the world is intelli- 
gent. 

II. 

Let us first consider why Shankar takes 
so much trouble, and thinks it so very im- 
portant, to refute the Saukhya-doctrine that 
the non-intelligent Pradhana is the cause of 
the world. This is fully explained by 
Shankar himself. The first reason, which 
Shankar gives, for justifying his undertaking 
to refute the Sankhj^a, is general, and applies 
equally to the refutation of any other doc- 
trine which differs from the \"edanta as 
well as of the objections that may be raised 


0) 5 5rr?r^ff^c?ra; 

u II. 2, 0. 
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UlC Vethnti. This reison U that, 
by rehilin;* the doclrincs opposed to the 
Vtihnb, Shaijkar is able to rendtr Ins o^vn 
doctrine more cl wr, definite, and convincing;. 
Thus he fays : — H it be objected tint, since 
Tve have rcpcatc'lly flhorrn and since Scrip- 
ture aUo teaches that IJrahnn \** the came 
of the world, there is no necessity of refut- 
ing objectiens. The answer i** tint the 
refutation is nsefnl for confinnin" tlic ramp* 
doctrine. Another reason of the n one kind 
U lint the Sankli)-a d>>ctrine is one of those 
which, I)ein;; oppose*! to the Vedanta, may, 
if it h left nnrdutH by the tcachcra of the 
Vedanta, hccomo an obsticio in the way of 
nttaininj; Hdf*knowIcd;;c and Mukti.^ 

A third reason is this That Sliankar 
maintains that, according to Scripture, 


(*) ^3 rw 

n hoiU^: 

« IIL d, 2. 

(’) ntiPi 

sa^i ^ tiw- 

m SJW3 \ nnirt 
n 
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Brahma is the cause of tlie world. Now 
there are some passages in Scripture which 
seem to lend support to the view, that the 
Pradhana is the cause of the world. Hence, 
iCapila and others maintain that the San- 
khya doctrine is based upon Scripture. Until, 
therefore, it is proved that none of these 
passages supports the Sankh3^a view, and 
that every one of them supports the Yedanta 
doctrine, the Yedanta doctrine cannot be 
said to be established. For every passage in 
Scripture is authoritative* It must be shown, 
therefore, that there is no passage in Scrip- 
ture which supports the Sankh3’a, or that 
the Sankh3’'a is wrong according, to every 
part of Scripture^. 

A further reason is the danger that some, 
happening to read the works of the San- 


n II. 2, 1. ^ 

I. 3T^: 

??R5[r?TT ^ mi ruct: 

aTTf«r5>^T i br: 

mi mhff .ll I. 4, 1. , 
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kh\*ns and linvin^ vorjr lilllc critical j>o\vcr, 
may wro»;»ly ‘ think lint n stiitly of tho«;c' 
works U the mean*' of nttainini^ self-know- ' 
UhI"c, simply on the ^rouml thut tho-ic pro- 
fonnii work's nrcacceptcl hy some »;rciit men, 
flhd nre inicmieil tt» supply j^crfcct knowlttl^^c; 
nnd may come lo l»a\o faith in them, cott- 
fitlcriti" thorn to be the norks of omnibcient 
on arcount of tlic deep ar^umentntum 
to Ik! found in iho'so work^. U therefore, 
ijcccbsnry to show that iheio nr;;nnjcnts are 
not* wdid. 

This same reason is e.\preseod a little 
diflVrently in tlic followiin^ pi'^sa^e : — ff it 
Iw usked why wo have cho;en, for refutation^ 
the Saiikliya and the Yo;,o\ alone out of so 
many syhWmSj eaclr ol winch teaclies n pecu- 
liar metlicKl of attaining ^Inkti, the answer 


55^tcT I Tjir xTjii \ ainfq n^r^tJtqR^^rnPr 
n?ri?cr 

Bvq »jfsr 

stHn » eiuf 

f^fqic^=q =51 fig ctft^Hm^nr-^qqrr^ntr’ 

q3nq% u IL 2, 1. 
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is tlmt tliefse two are famous for being the ■ 
means of attaining self-knowledge, and are 
accepted as such by some men of authority. \ 

One more reason, which Shankar gives 
to show the necessity of refuting the San- 
khya, is that it resembles the Vedanta in so 
many points that it is necessary, in order to 
prevent confusion, to show that the Sankhya 
is wrong in those parts in which it differs 
from the Vedanta, The following passage 
points out all these characteristics of the 
Sankhya, — which require its refutation, — 
and also indicates the high esteem in which 
it was held by Shankar : — So' far we have 
answered objections against the Vedanta, 
arising from the Sankhya doctrine, — that 
Pradhana is the cause of the world, — inas- 
much as this doctrine is very close to the 
Vedanta, is supported by profound argu- 
ments, and is partly accepted by some great 
men of authority, who are themselves follow- 
ers of theVedanta. We now proceed to refute 


-(^) 3Tf7 ’ 

I fij q^iT- 

^1% mmm ^1: n"; 

II. 1, 3. 
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objcclioiH agiinst the Vctlanb, which might 
Iw raised i)y men of dull intellect with the 
help of tlic atomic doctrine, and apply the 
refutation of the former objections to the 
latter in the Fame way in which, when the 
chief athlete is thrown down, the inferior 
ones may be regarded as already thrown* 
down. 

Of conrFC, as a reasonable opponent, 
SImnIcar has no objection to accept tlio«c 
portions of the S mkh 3 ’a, in which it agrees 
with .the Vedanta,— for instance, the San- 
khya doctrine ahant the nature of the 
hurnan^ soul, Shankar, hou*cs*er, can make 


(') snttainTTft 

n: ...sRrr 

•tf^ RJt: 

«?nfnTiet I 3i'TRm5*nnt(^*rmJT a 

If. I. 22. 

• 5 il%Jt IT HIT 

I ’i^ir “ »T«^: ^ m tpr- 

Vi\^h sTvjqjTTTter 11 II. 1, 3. 
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no concassion wliatsosvar to tha S.inkhyas 
so far as they teach, in opposition to the 
Vedanta, that tlie non*intclligent Fradhaiia 
is the cause of the world. 

The following passagi? may be inserted 
here in order to make clear the sense in. 
which, according to the Vedanta, Brahma 
is the cause of the world :-Brahma has been 
defined as the cause of the production, sus- 
tenance, and reabsorption of the world. ^ 
Now, it may be asked whether Brahma is 
the material cause of the world as gold is of 
golden ornaments, or it is the efficient cause 
of the world as the goldsmith is of golden- 
ornaments-. To answer this question we 
must first remember that Brahma is not the 
efficient cause merely- This view, that 
Brahma is the efficient cause merel}’’, may, 
plausibly be maintained on three grounds* 
Firstly, Scripture says that Brahma first 
reflected and then created. But reflection is. 


0) See above, p. 116. 

/■ (.2) 3 %^ I 

%cT ^ scqfi: 3Tgf% I 

2??: ’cmg; |f^ 11 I. 4, 23. 
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t'> an cirint,Mii ein^^ nnlv. Sccontll)*, 
J«MlninjH fit-l }><: su{ircina fovurci^n 

cjf (li<} jJ{jt nil f >vcrci;;iH, tln( xvc 

Knnn*, nr4> cnici''ni only, Aijfl, 

ilnnliy, ili« worM (hlTorcnt in h* inlurc 
front Iimhnt’v ; for it iv non*inicllt;(<:nt nn*l 
im|nirt, and con^i^:*«of (nr:^. IJuc thi^ 
only if Ilfnlnna ncrc lint rtlieicnt 
ca'i*'’, uA iijc ntiicrial cnn^e, of lijc tvorltU 

Thi’' .view, liovrcvcr, lhaui;li plinnbic*, i< 
rrron^. Tor nil l5nt fo'.liov^ from the fir^t 
ttvo of ihc^e three nrijnmont^ tint nrahmn 
is ihc cHicirnt cnii'c o! the tvorld, lint thc«c 
argnmctiU do hot prcecnl JJniiima from 
bcinj; the iintcrinl catne ns well, flat there 


(i) f>r-iTicTt^ vex mrtCTft nTt- 

iTffii I I fc 

UiVi: I n mx 

«t(^ 0tf^ni:T<W?4 JrfcTJffqr I 

w w Kt &T^ I ’ETtpR 

•tf^ ?tTt^ mx nT^'i 'ndtr^'Tw: I 

*t on»I^^ct I 

srrjf^-sm^yrV* ^^Tftsro^ n 

I. ij 23. 
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are other reasons why Brahma must be 
regarded as the material cause. For Scrip- 
ture ’says that Brahma beiiif^ known every 
thing else also becomes known, just as iron 
being known everything that is made of iron 
becomes known. But this is possible only 
if Brahma is regarded, not only as the effici- 
ent cause, but also the material cause of 
everything. Another reason, why Brahma 
must be regarded as the material cause of 
the world, is that the world is said to be 
reabsorbed into it. This also is possible if 
Brahma were the material cause. For we 
know, by experience, that effects, e.g. golden 
ornaments, are reabsorbed into gold, i.e.^ the 
material cause, and not into the goldsmith 
who is their efficient cause. Of course, it 
cannot be maintained that Brahma is only 
the material cause of the world. For, if 
Brahma were the material- cause raerelv, 

•f * 

something else would be required to be the 
efficient cause. But nothing exists except 
Brahma, If, however, anything else were 
supposed to exist to serve as the efficient 
cause of the world, then that something else 
could not be known when Brahma is known. 
But if so, then, Scripture, saying that’ when 
Brahma is known everything else becomes 
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known, wouUl l>c wrong,— t\lnch cnnnot be. 
Bmhma, therefore, must be regarded ns both 
the efficient cnusc and the inalcrial cause of 
tiic* tvorhh 


(*) ^ imt ^ H 

^ i it PiThtiTncj tt? i 
I l “ ijw 

tk fji TT?f Rin^ \x I ” ** 

m ^ mnrtnm A'STr: m- 

w “ tT%iT tiq 

Amd /"* ninrArnd ^ Atnd 

»nfd ” I ArtfliT til 

Aitrd ntHt 5ft sitO^rd 1 ^ 

[Hm eiTitti^qrtti'S^ftttTOinyFi 1 fniiitT- 
j ii «tRft intni?- 

I srfn^ic^^dV 
n L 4, 2:; ; ^ a^rj^: 

TO ^ gifr a»T^- 

5B^t i...ii?i.rc Tj^n\ a>n^ ^ ai^f- 

nw ai6ix 1 nm TfiOjiiqi^iif ^^tfr « 

L 4, 25 ; 3^^gIa*8IT<TT-^^^nIlI?I: srHih?!* 

=?;^ I 3»«5'i;n:Tiijr 

^tn^iii;, sn^rjii; n^cf ?r inn^: 

%tv^vi tjct: «r^; 8n%rctr ^u?ct i 
> n5dm !in^ entqii«mn; 
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Nor is it right to say, as the last of the 
above three arguments alleges, that the 
world has not Brahma for its material causej 
because the^ world is different from Brahma. 
For, as a matter of fact, an effect is not 
absolutely identical with its material cause, 
as in that case the two would be indistin- 
guishable from each other,- All that can be 
said, therefore, is that an effect and its mate- 
rial cause possess some characteristic in 
common. And this is true of the world and 
Brahma, in so far as each of them possesses^ 
existence. 

III. 

The first part of IShankar’s refutation of 
the Sankhya doctrine, — that the noii-intelli- 


\ "NO SS> 

^qtr^: ^^ifr i 

9TRFiq: U I. 

4, 23. " " . 
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f^qq^: ¥rqi% \\ II. s. 
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irciit Pradlnnn is the caiitc of the world, — 
consists ill showing lliat this doctrine is not 
con‘'istcut witii Scripture Tor Scripture 
ttnehes thnt the cnii'-e of the world is onini- 
pcient and omnipotcni, nnd, therefore, es‘*cn- 
tially intelligent. Thus Slnnhar hegins :-*• 
The Sanlchy.n h3'pjthc‘ji'?, that the iiou-intcl- 
ligcnl Pradhana is the caiicc of the world, 
cannot be upon Scripture, Tor it is 
directly' incoH'-islcnt with Scripture. For 
we find it frcfjiicntly stated in Scripture that 
tile original cnii-M: of the world first thought 
within it«cll that it should Woinc many, 
and then created the workP- The original 
cause of the world, therefore, to whichj 
according to Scripture, the characteristic of 
reflection and oinnisciencc belongs, must be 
regarded as csscntiall}’ intelligent Hence 
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the non-intelligeiit Pradliaiia cannot be the 
original cause of the world. 

But the Sankhyas may try to obviate this 
objection by maintaining that the character- 
istics of omnipotence and omniscience can be 
attributed even to the non-intelligent Pra- 
dhana. It can be spoken of as omnipotent, 
because it modifies itself into everything else. 
It can also be called the supreme ruler, for 
it is the source of all its modifications. It 
can even be regarded as omniscient, because 
it consists of the thveQ gunas, satva, rajas, 
and tamas, and knowledGfe results from the 
Satva-guiia. Thus, the Satva-giina being 
always present in the Pradhana, even before 
the beginning of the world, the non-intelli* 
gent Pradhana can appropriately be spoken 
of as all-knowing. All the Scriptural pass- 
ages, therefore, above referred to, are appli- 
cable to the non-intelligent Pradhana^. 
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' Thi?, hotrovcr, says Sliankaf, cannot be 
mnintiincd. For, during the Pmd liana* 
ftatc, all the three gttnns bcinj; in c(iiupoi'!C, 
no k'no\rlcfi;:;c can arise. Nor is it riijht to 
Bay that the Fradhana Bhould be rcj;jar(Io<l 
ns j>^s«cssing omniscience, even nrhen the 
three ^unas arc in equipoise, l>ccansG even 
then it possesses the satva-;;una and lienee 
the capacity of knowledge. For if tiic Pra* 
dhaua \% to be regarded as jiosscssing omni- 
science simply on nccount of its possessing 
the mere capacity for it, then it will have to 
be regarded, nt tlic same time, as possessing 
no knowledge, on nccount of its possessing 
the rajas-gnna and the tamns-guna which 
arc the source of nil ignorance, Ijchtdes, 
the state of possessing the £at\’a*gnna, un- 
connected with the power of cognition, 
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■cannot be called knowledge ,* and the Pra- 
dhana does not possess the power of cogni** 
^tion, since it is non- intelligent. Hence it 
is not right to attribute omniscience to the 
Tradhana, If' it be said that the Pradhana 
possesses knowledge on account of some 
.'principle of cognition outside it, as iron 
•possesses the power of burning on account 
of fire ; then the proper course is to regard 
this principle of cognition, i. e,, Brahma,— 
on account of which the Pradhana possesses 
■ knowledge, — to be the cause of the world' , 
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Pcrlmp^ the Sfvtikhyns mtiy now nrguc? 
thtJR ; — You pay that the nori*intcllif»cnt 
Pradlmna cannot lx; the cau«c of the ivorhl, 
bccauFC Scrijilnre ppenhs of tfiat cause ap 
capable of rcficctioii. Put we can "ct r»V 
of this t)if})cu)ty if we rerae;u}x?r that some^* 
times non*intel!i"cnt things arc llj^uralivcly* 
ffpoken of as If they were IritelH^cnL* ^Foi* 
instance, peeing the hank of a river about id 
fall, we Fay that tlic river-bank is inclined 
to fall. In the same wa}\ tlio Pradhana, 
though non •intelligent, can be figuratively 
fi|K>kcu of as reflecting at ibe moment when 
the creation was just about to take place. 
Or just ns a man deculcs that, after Imving 
taken bis bath and food, he u ill go to a 
village in the afternoon, and then does 
exactly as lie intends ; in the Fame way, 
since the Pradhana regularly modifies itself 
into lluddlii, &c., it may be flgurativoly 
spoken of ns if acting ivith a purpose like an 
intelligent' being. Put Shankar has no 
difilculty in showing that this cannot help 
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the Saiikliyas to remove the objection. For 
Scripture does not simply speak of- the cause 
of the world as reflecting before creatioHj 
but also speaks of it as Atma or Jiva. Now 
the non-intelligent Pradhana cannot be called 
Atraa or Jiva, because Atma or Jiva is 
essentially intelligent. But if we take 
Brahma to be the cause of the world, then 
the term Atma can be applied' to it. 
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Hut the Sankhps mli^ht meet this diffi* 
culty b}* K,iyin" tint justa*»a man, who 
cxceulc*; the piir|>osc5 of another man, i« 
fi;;uraiivcly Bpohen of as the Atma of that 
man ; tn Die same way, tiic Pradhana can 
bj spoken of as Atma, since it exeentes all 
the purposes of Pnrusha, by way of contrib- 
uting; to its enjoyment and release.* Or the 
Sankbyas may assert that the same term 
Atma is iisctl, at one time, in the sense of 
an intelligent l>ein;;, and, at anotlicr time, in 
the sense of a non-lntclligcnt bcin"." Shan- 
kar, however, points out tliat ncitlicr of 
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these two devices can be of any use to the 
Sankhyas in the present case, Not the first. 
Because the cause of the world, which is 
spoken of as , Atma, is, in the same passage, 
said to be identical with the Atma of man. ; 
If, therefore, the Sankhya view were true, ' 
then we shall have to suppose that Scripture, 
which, cannot err and which must always be ■ 
taken to be the source of truth, taught that 
the human soul, which, as Scripture itself^ 
teaches, is essentially intelligent, was non-in- 
telligent, — thus causing confusion and pre- • 
venting the possibility of Mukti, instead of 
supplying self-knowledge and contributing 
to the attainment of Mukti. This, however, 
cannot be admitted. Hence it follows that, in 
the above passage, Atma means intelligence 
and, therefore, cannot be taken to be. applied 
to the non-intelligent Pradhana^^ From 
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speech. Lastly, it is not right to say that 
the word Atraa is used in Scripture in two 
primary meanings, simply because some other 
words have been so used. But even snppos- 
iiis: that the word Atma also has been' used 
ill two senses, we can decide in which of the 
two senses it is used in a particular passage 
only by taking into consideration the context 
in which it is used. And ws have shown 
above that, in the present case, the context 
requires that the word Atraa should be 
taken in the sense of intelligence. The con- 
clusion, therefore, is that the cause of the 
world, which is sj)oken of in Scripture as 
Atma ^. as essentially intelligent, cannot 
be the non-intelligent PradhanaL 
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must be regarded simply as the capacity, for 
all knowledge, and not actual omniscience. 
Besides, before creation Brahma has no 
means of acquiring knowledge. How then 
can its knowledge be eternal ? Lastly, how, 
can the modification of Brahma, which is> 
pure, begin at all ? This difficulty does not' 
arise with reference to the Pradhana, w;hich,., 
being of a composite nature, is always capa- 
ble of modification. In short, as to the teach- 
ing of Scripture, that the cause of the world 
is omniscient, the Vedanta meets with the 
same difficulty as the Sankhya ; but the. 
Vedanta has to meet other difficulties which 
do not arise on the Sankhya^ view. , 

The following passage contains Shankar’s 
answer to this objection : — Why cannot 
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attribut(^cl to Brahma, because it possesses 
no means of knowing before creation, tlie 
explanation is tliat tlie nature of Brahma 
being intelligence, it rccpiires no external 
.means of knowledge^ As to the assertion, 
that the Pradhana being of composite nature 
is always capable of modification,but Brahma 
does not possess this capacity as its nature 
is pure, Shankar refuses to consider its 
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valitCj because be Iws shown that the San* 
khya view has nu foundation in Scripture, 
— which is here the relevant* point.Shankar, 
therefore, concludes that, nccotdini; to Scrip- 
ture, the omniscient Urahnn is the cause 
of the world, and not the non-intelli"cnt 
Pradhana^. 

rv. 

So far then we have M'cn Ijow Shankar 
proves that tlic Sanhhya doctrine, that tlic 
non-intclligcnt Pnidlmna tlie entire of the 
world, is not supported by Scripture and is, 
therefore, invalid, by showing that Scripture 
speaks of the catiso of the world as omnis- 
cient,-— that i^ ns possessed of intelligence, 
and hcjicc coiinot l>c taken t<i teach that this 
caii«c is the non-intclligent Pradliana-*. 
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But the Sankhyas are not convinced or 
silenced by this line of argument. For now 
they appeal to certain Scriptural texts, 
asserting that each of these texts defines the 
non-intelligent Pradhana as the cause of the 
world. 

The first of these texts is as follows 
“ That is the higher kind of knowledge by 
which is known the indestructible. The 
wise regard that to be the cause of the world 
which cannot be seen nor touched, which is 
without any origin or attributes, which is 
without eyes and ears, hands and feet, which 
is eternal, omnipresent, all-pervading, infi- 
nitesimal, and imperishable.” Now the 
Sankhyas maintain that, since all the char- 
acteristics, mentioned in this passage, belong 
to the Pradhana, and there is no charact- 
eristic mentioned therein which cannot be 
attributed to the Pradhana, therefore, this 
Scriptural text supports their view, — that 
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tlic non-inlcUigcnt Prndinim is the causo of 
tJie norhl.* 

Shanhar, liowever, points out that even 
this text cannot be taken io support the 
Sankhya (loctrine. For of the tarnc cause 
of the world, of winch llic attributCF, men- 
tioned in tlie passive quoted above, are 
prcdicate<l, is pretlicatcd omniscience in 
another passage immediately following. 
Hence, cvcft the abavc passage must be taken 
to refer t*> nrahmn,and not to the nondntol- 
ligcnL Pi-ndhana.- There is another reason 
also, says Shankar, why Urahma, and not the 
Pmdijann, must bo taken to be the cause of 
the world. For, in the passages u ndcr con- 
sideration, tlie cause of the world is said to 
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be different from and “ higher than the high 
imperishable.” That is to say, the cause of 
the world, according to these Scriptural 
texts, is to be regarded as different from and 
higher than the i)idestructible yet unmani- 
fested potentiality of name and form, -which 
abides in Brahma, constitutes its limiting 
adjunct, and is higher than all the modifica- 
tions which constitute the entire created or 
manifested world of difierence and multipli- 
cit 3 \ This cause, therefore, must be meant 
to be Brahma. Of course, there is no 
objection to supposing that, since this 
potentialit}^ is later on manifested as the 
world of difference and multiplicity, it is, in 
this sense, the cause of the world, and that 
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it should l)c rocognised by tlio natno Pra* 
dliana. But then ,wc must not forget that 
this Pradhana has no existence independent 
of or separate from Bralnna ; and that the 
causality of riic world really belongs, not to 
this Pradhana as such, but to Brahma as 
possessing this Pradhana*. Shankar has no 
objection to this view, because, as wc know, 
it ip his own view. 

Another text, quoted by the Sankhyas, is 
from the ICathaka Upanishad, in which we 
rc.ad : — Avy.akta is beyond Mahat, Purusha 
U beyond Avyakta. Now tlie Sankhyas 
argue that this text refers to their own doc- 
trine, because wc recognise in it the three 
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forms of existence, — Maliat, Avyakta, Puru- 
slia, — expressed by the same names and in 
the same order, as they are in tlie Sankliya * 
Smriti. Hence the Sankhyas conclude that 
it is wrong to say that the doctrine, — that 
the non-intelligent Pradhana is the cause of 
the world, — is not supported by ScriptureH 

Shankar says that this argument is not 
valid. For the text, quoted above, does not 
refer to the existence of the forms of reality 
spoken of as Mahat and Avyakta in the San- 
kh3’'a Smriti. We do not recognise, in the 
text, any mention of the Pradhana, made up 
of the three gunas, as the independent cause 
of the world. All that we find in the text is 
the presence of the Avord Avyakta. That 
Avord simply means that Avhich is not 
vyakta or manifested. It is, therefore, 
applicable to anything Avhich is subtle and 
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imp:rocptib1o. ^or U it ordinarily used to 
denote the Saukhya Pr.adhana. It is, oi 
course, used in this sense by the Saukhyas. 
liut the lan^uai'c* of Scripture cannot be 
said necessarily to possess the technical 
meaning of a particular school of philosopln’, 
Kor docs the order, iiArhich the words arc 
used in the Scriptural text rpiotcd above 
necessarily ^dve tiie Sankiiya sense to the 
avord-^jsiinpl}’ because their orderjis the same 
ns that in which the words occm* in the 
Sankhya Smriti. No sensible man w’oiild 
call a cow a horse, simply hccausc it stands 
in the place of a horse. Since then the word 
Avyakta simply means timt which is;not 
manifested, and can, therefore, be used to 
denote anything that is subtle and invisible; 
it is the context that must determine what 
the particular subtle and invisible thing is 
which the word Avyakta denotes in any 
given case. And Shankar maintains that, in 
the present case, the context shows that* the 
word Avyakta is used in the sense of the 
bod}'. The text, therefore, docs not support 
the Sankhya' doctrine. 
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But if Shankar admits that, in the above 
passage, Avyakta means something that is 
subtle and imperceptible, how can he, the 
Sankhyas may object, interpret it in the 
sense of the body, which is gross, and is, 
tlierefore, better expressed by the word 
vyakta ? The answer is that Shankar does 
not interpret Avyakta as the gross body, but 
as the subtle bodj’', from which the gross 
body is evolved^ . 
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But is »not this 'equivalent to admitting 
the Sankhya \ie«’ that the word Avjakta, 
in the] text under considoiation,' dciiotes the 
Pratlhana ?^For by tlie Pradlinna .the Han- 
kh}as moan tlic same thing as Shankar 
means by the subtle bod}’, nameW, tlic oiigi- 
nnl statC'Of the created \\orUP. 

Shankar replies that, though’therc is no 
difieicncc betwcen*thc meanings of the sub* 
tle^lody O^s he uses it)[nnd the Pradlinna (as 
the Sankh}as use it), still the fundamental 
dillercnee between the Vedanta doctrine and 
the Sankh}a doctiine icmains. For the 
Snnkhyasiregaid the Piadlnna as the inde- 
pendent and sole cause of the world ; while 
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tlie Vedantists regard the subtle body as 
absolutely dependent !upon- Brahma for all 
the modifications which it undergoes. With 
this essential difference, Shankar maintains 
the necessity of the subtle body or Avyakta 
as strongly as the Sankhyas. For, without 
it, Brahma cannot be the creator of' the 
world. Only, in order that Mukti may be 
possible, this Avyakta must be regarded as 
due to Avidya, capable of being got rid of 
through the attainment of self-knowledge. 
It. may be regarded as a tkind of sleep, in 
which all human souls, subject to the sansar 
state, fall, having forgotten their real nature. 
This same Avyakta, — the potentiality of the 
whole universe of difference and multiplicity, 
— IS spokeii of in Scripture sometimes as 
Akasha,j sometimes as Akshara, sometimes 
as Maya. • And this potentiality is appro- 
priately expressed by the word Avyakta, for 
it is neither real nor unreal. For these 
reasons the text, quoted above, does not sup- 
port the Sankhya doctrine about the Pra- 
dhana^. 
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Anotlicr toxt, quoted by the i5ank!iya«t*to 
disprove tlm as‘;crtion,— that their doctrine 
is not BUpported by Scripture, -is as follows : 
There is an d/a fa female mihorn'bsing) 
with the characteristics of red, white, and 
black', whicli h the orij,dn of a znnltitnde of 
creatures of a uniforra nature. One Aja (a 
male imbarn being) leaves her and vceps 
company with lier.i Another leaves Iicr after 
having enjoyed her. The Sankliyas argue 
that the female Aji, with the tlirec characte- 
ristics mcutioiicd in this text, is the Sanlchya 
Prakriti, which is constituted by the three 
penas, which U the origin cf all the world, 
to which some Purushas are attached 
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tlirouirh tlieir ignorance and witli whicli on 
that account they are in bondage, througii 
contact with which they are able to experi* 
ence retribution for past life, and some of 
them thus become able through °self-know- 
ledge to distinguish themselves ‘from Pra- 

o o 

kriti and to attain Mukti. The Sankhyas 
conclude, therefore, that their doctrine, about 
the Pradhana is based upon Scripture’.’ 

Shankar’s reply to this [is that, if we take 
the text without its context, then, of course, 
it can be so interpreted that the Sankhya 
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quo*.'* t'n^ foiionin” t\*sl iti j-unn >ri of (heir 
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doctrine : — That alone I believe to be Atma 
in -whicli ** twentv-five people ” and ether 
arc comprehended. The Sankhyas maintain 
that the twenty-five people, mentioned in 
this text, are the twenty-live categories of 
their theory’. And hence, they sa}', the 
Sankliya doctrine about the Pradhana is 
authorised by Scripture-. 

Ill connection with this, Shankar^ in a 
long discussion, CvStablislies the following 
points ; — (1) There is nothing in the Sau- 
khya doctrine about their twenty-live cate- 
gories hv which tliev can be arranged into 


1 ttlR vrq ^ Tiff* 

u I, - 1 , 0 . to set- abov,-. p. lan. 


(-) sifq 
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still there is nothing in the text which justi- 
fies us in regarding the phrase “ twenty-five 
people” as denoting the twenty-five catego- 
ries of the Sankhyas.^ (4) Further, the 
twenty-five categories oJ the vSankhyas in- 
clude everything that exists ; while from the 
“ twenty-five people,” — supposing that the 
text can be taken to mean this, -arc excluded 
Purusha and ether- Besides, according to 
the Sankhya doctrine, Purusha, being one 
of the twent 3 '-five categories, cannot be 
spoken of, as the text under consideration 
does, as being the abode of the twenty-five 
categories. If, in order to avoid this objection, 
Purusha be excluded from the categories, 
then the teaching of the Sankhyas, that the 
categories are twenty-five (in support of 
which the present text is brought forward), 
will have to be given^ up. For these 
reasons the text does not support the San- 
khva doctrine. ’ 


1.4,11. 
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po^’-ers of breathing', seeing, hearing, noiir- 
ishino', and thinking. It is true that t!ie 
word jana is not usually used to denote 
these powers. But neither is it usually used 
to denote the categories. And hence this 
difficulty is not peculiar to the Yedanta- 
interpretation of the text. But grammar 
and the context justify that interpreta- 
tion, The text, therefore, supports the Ve- 
danta doctrine, at the same time that it does 
not refer to the Sankhya view^ . 

V. 

But now the Sankhyas will say that, if 
the Sankhya doctrine, — that the Pradhana is 
the cause of the world, — is wrong because it 
is not consistent with the Shrutis, then the 
Vedanta doctrine, — that Brahma is the cause 
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3T^?<T ^ ri?r: fra I ^ 3T5r ^R£f- 
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like that of Kapila do not teach anything 
new, i.e., anything which is not already 
contained in the Shrntis, there would be no 
necessity to pay attention to what the Sinri- 
tis say, if every one were able to understand 
the Shrntis without any external help. 
Evidenth'’,' however, as a general rule, people 
cannot understand the Shrntis, and, there- 
fore, have to depend upon the Sraritis, — 
which are the works of eminent men, — in 
order to make out the meaning of the Shruti- 
texts. And, since people feel great respect 
for the authors of these Sinritis, they wdll 
not attend to what we say if our doctrine be 
inconsistent with the teaching of the Srari- 
tis. It must also be remembered that the 
knowledge of men like Kapila w^as perfect, 
and that, therefore, their teaching cannot be 
wrong. Hence the Yedanta-texts must be 
explained in conformity with the Smritis.^ 


(0 sru 3T^i^r- 

5nstTT?r5i^- 

I 5rr%rgct^5T i 
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Shankar’ s^^answer ’to the above objection 
is to tlio- followin'^ effect: — Thip objection 
has no‘ valne, .^because » it is not possible for 
any doctrine to be in conformity with all 
the Siniitis. For there are some Smritis 
accoidinj' to which, as the Sankhyas con- 
tend, the Piadhana is the cause of the world ; 
while there are others which teach that 
Brahina^is the cause of the world. If, there- 
fore, we try to. conform to the former, we 
cannot bat go against the latter ; and if we 
try .to conform to the latter, then we must 
go against the former. Since, however, we 
camiot*conrorm to all the Smritis, the ques- 
tion arises, — to which of the Smritis we 
ought to conform, and nhiclt we niustreject? 
Or which Smritis are authoiitative, and 
which have no authority ? Now it is 
admitted by all that the Shrutis are of abso- 
lute authority in matters of religion and 
self-knowledge and Mukti. And we have 


... trqf 
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seen that the Yedaiita doctrine is in con- 
formity with the teaching of the Shrutis, and 
that there is no part of the Shrutis with 
which it (;an be sliown to be inconsistent. 
Now if a doctrine, which is wholly consistent 
with the Shrutis, conflicts with the teaching 
of any of the Smritis, then it necessarily 
follows that the teaching of these Smritis 
must be inconsistent with the Shrutis, and, 
therefore, must be rejected as wrong. The 
first question then, in every case, is,- whether 
a particular doctrine is in conformity with 
the teaching of the Shrutis. If this question 
is answered in the affirmative, then it can- 
not be rejected simply because it is incon- 
sistent with any of the Smritis. For these 
Smritis being, as just shown, inconsistent 
with the Shrutis, can be of no authority in 
the matter. According to this general ruFY'it 
is clear that, since it is proved that the Ve- 
danta doctrine, — that llrahma is the cause of 
the world, — is wholly in conformity with the 
teaching of the Shrutis, if the Sankhyas 
assert that this Vedanta doctrine is incon- 
sistent with the teaching of the Smriti 
attributed to Xapila, then they must admit 
that the teaching of that Smriti, — that is, 
the Sankhya doctrine, that the Pradhana is 
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the cause of tlic world, — is inconsistent with 
the Slirutis, and, therefore, wron^’. 

As to tlie argument,*-; that Kapila, being 
a sage of perfect knowledge, cannot teach 
what is wrong, — it is enough to say that, 
since there have been many such sages, if 
tiiey contradict each other, — as the authors 
of the various Smritis do, — we have no other 
course open to us but to follow those wliose 
teaching is in conformit}' with the teaching 
of the Shrutis and to ignore all others ; and 
we have seen that the teaching attributed to 
Kapila, as to the Pradliana being the cause 
of the world, is not consistent with what the 
Shrutis teacli oii that point. .With regard 
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to the argument based upon the inclinations 
of ordinary men, Shankar says that it is 
wronsf for anv teacher to conform to the 
doctrine of any man or book because people 
are likely to accept it ; but his duty rather 
is to place the truth before men, and try his 
best to persuade them to accept it, and act up 
to it. And that cannot be true which con- 
tradicts the teaching of the Shrutis. Hence 
it is not right to say that we must conform 
to the Smriti of Kapila in order to make 
our teaching acceptable to the people. For 
Kapila contradicts the Shrutis when he 
maintains that the non-intelligent Pradhana 
is the cause of the world, and that there is a 
plurality of AtraasP 


3trcii srfq 
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Chapter XV. 

SUankar^n Bofulatlon of tho 6ankhya 
I, 

Wc have scon, in the last ciiaplcr, the 
exact point of tlin'crcncc between tlic Ve- 
danta and the Sankhya. It amounts simply 
M this : —That, nccordinf' to tlic Vedanta, 
the cause of the world is omniscient intcl- 
ri;;cncc ; while, accordinj; to the Sankliyn, 
that cause is non-intclligcnt. In all other 
respects, the Sankhya agrees with tlic 
Vedanta or can be m idc to do so, if it could 
1)0 made to rcco^mise the Vedanta doctrine, 
that the cause of the world is omniscient 
intclli^^ence or Unilnna. Xow the Sankhya 
being the greatest and most inllucnttal rival 
of the Vedanta, the greatest triumph for the 
Vedanta as well as the best waj' of proving 
the truthfulness and acceptability of the Ve- 
danta, must consist in demonstrating that the 
Sankhya is wrong exactly in tliosc points in 
which it diflera from tlie Vedanta, and that 
the Vedanta is right even in those points. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that Shankar, — 
the greatest teacher of tlie VedanU as a 
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texts, if properly interpreted, umfoimly 
tcacli the Vcthnt'i doctrine nnd tluis dm* 
prove the Sankhw doctrine' ; nnd (n) thnt 
it !•> nb^ohitcly of no nv*nfl to th<* Snnkhyns 
to pny tint their doctrine is in conformity 
vTith the Sinritiof Knpih, nhilc the Vcdnntn 
contrndicU tint Smtiti 'Lins, tliough it is a 
fact, ennnot Itch) the SnnUhyns, beennse the 
Smntt of Knpil i, since its doctrine idimttcdly 
contrndicts the tcnchiiiij of the blirntis, enn 
have no autlionty in the nintlci. 

Snpposinpf that the b nikliy ns admit nil 
this, and jet ire not rtndy to give up their 
doctune, — tint the non intcUnjent IVuUmin 
is the cntise of the lurhl, — then the only 
course, non ojien to tliem, is ty throii oicr- 
bonrd alt the Sinutis nnd swell of the bmntis 
as follow the Shriitis in tciciniig — tint 
Brnhnn i-> the ciuse of the iioild , nnd to 
mnintmn tint lensontng is the ^olc test of 
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trutbjaiid that even the teaching of Scripture 
must he given up if it contradicts facts and the 
conclusions of reasoning. Shankar, of course, 
cannot admit that Ave can learn anything 
about Atma or Brahma through the senses 
and understanding independently of Scrip- 
ture. Yet he is so convinced about the 
trilthfulness of the teaching of Scripture, 
that he has no objection to consider if the 
teaching of Scripture is inconsistent with 
facts or the conclusions of reasoning, as well 
as if the Sankhya doctrine, so far as it con- 
tradicts the Vedanta, is based upon valid 
reasoning. In this chapter we are not con- 
cerned with the former’ aspect of this ques- 
tion.. Let us, therefore, see how Shankar 
attempts to prove that the Sankhya doctrine, 
— that the non-intelligent Pradhana is the 
cause of the world, — cannot be supported 
even . by , pure reasoning. 

Before proceeding to do this, however, it- 
IS woi’tli while to be acquainted with the 
arguments, .which Shankar puts forth, in 
order to show that it is through .Scripture 


(1) This aspect has ])oeii consiclerecl in chapters VII and 
Xin' of tins hook. ' • ’ ’ 


tS^nn^nr*! Iiffufafhn tht 3 S 3 

nionc titnt wc can liopc to gnrn tl.e kno^v* 
IwJgc which is the direct means of attaining 
Mnkli, both according to him and the San- 
khyas. 

XI, 

Kow llic knowledge, which is required for 
the nltaimucnt of Mukti, is twofold ; namely, 
( 1 ) the knowledge ns to what works ought 
to be done and what works ought not to he 
done,- — which includes all practical religious 
knowledge ; and ( 2 ) Fclf-knowlcdgc, — which 
includes all theoretical or philosophical 
knowledge. And Shankar insists that, in 
both these eases, it is through Serif tore 
alone that the rc(iuircd knowledge can be 
attained. 

As regards the necessity of Sciiptu re for 
the practical religious knowledge, Shankar 
says TIjc knowledge of what is duty .and 
of what is contrary to duty depends on Scrip- 
ture, Scripture is the only means of knowing 
that this Ifneorcoudiictis right, that that line 
of conduct is wrong. For the right 110*58 and 
wrongness of conduct cannot be the object 
of perception. IJcstdcs, the rightness or 
wrongness of a particular line of conduct is 
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not fixed by general rules, but is determined 
by its own time, plane, and circumstances. 
The same line of conduct, wiiich is right in 
respect of any given place, time, and circum- 
stances, becomes wrong if pursued in another 
place, at another time, or under different 
circumstances. It is not possible, on this 
account, for any one to get the Icnowledge 
of what ought to be done and what ought 
not to be done except through ScripturcT 

Thus, according to Shankar, Scripture 
alone is of absolute authority on any f|ues- 
tion about right and wrong. But this is 
not all. He further maintains that man has 
no means, other than Scripture, by wliich he 
can get the knowledge about his own real 
nature and that of God. He, therefore, opposes 
those who, like the Sankhyas, try or profess 
to attain this knowledge exclusively through 
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rcn^onin^'’. Sinnkir support*? IjU position 
by the followin;: arguments : — It is not right 
to have recourse to mere reasonini; in matters 
which fihonld be learnt from Scripture alone. 
For there is. no fixity about the Concfu‘^ions 
arrived at through mere reasoning independ- 
ently of Scripture, imsimich ns there arc jjo 
ficttlc<l ])rinciplcs which can control or guide 
thought. It i* on account of this want of 
fixity, which characterises the conclusions 
of mere reasoning, lliat the result**, thought 
out with great cfTorts by some men of great 
ability and skill, arc sbow'ii to be erroneous 
by others of greater ability and skill And 
the conclusions proved by those arc, in their 
turn, disproved by other thinkers. In this 
way, it is impossible to admit that the con- 
clusions .arrived at by tneic rcasoning'stand 
upon any sine foundation. Nor is U po-siblc 
to maintain that the conclusions, in wliich 
eminent sages like Kiipila agree, should be 
regarded as based upon a sure foundation. 
For this cannot supply the want of fixity 
which belongs to such conclusions, ina*-much 
as eminent sages like Kapila ate known to 
contradict one another. ’ 
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At tins point Sliankar supposes the advo- 
cate of mere reasoninn; to have restated liis 
case in such a way as to evade the objection 
just mentioned : — Perhaps it will be said 
that we are not rij^ht in savinj^ that there is 
no reasoning which is finally established. 
For even this want of finality of reasoning 
can be established by reasoning alone. 
Further, because some conclusions from 
reasoning are not well-established, if we 
suppose that no such conclusions are well- 
established, — thus rendering the whole rea- 
soning’process untrustworthy, — then the life 
of man would become impossible. For we 
take measures to attain happiness and to 
avoid misery in the future because we infer 
that the future will resemble the past. 


vT^f^cT I 3Tr%5%: 
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La*ffJy, It h oniy nhlj i)jc hoJp of rcasonin/?, 
in tlip form of dclcnninin;; the mc inin^^B of 
sentence?, that we can refute the apparent 
FCnRC mill ascertain the real Ecnse of ricrip* 
tiiral passages which seem to contradict one 
another,*^ 

Thus, the advocate of mere reaaonin" is 
made to point out that, if we reject the con* 
elusions from reasoning bceauhc thc^* arc, hy 
their very nature, uncertain, then Imman 
life and even the imdcrsLaiiding of Scripture 
would become impos'-ihle, lint the advocate 
of mere reasoning does not stop here. He 
fnrllicr maintains that tlic very want of 
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fixity, attributed to mere reasoning by its 
opponents, so far from being its defect, is 
its point of excellence. For he says : — 
What is called the want of finality, as a 
characteristic of mere reasoning, constitutes 
,the very beauty of reasoning. For it enables, 
us to reject erroneous reasonings and to 
accent those which are valid, — which we 
could not do if there were certain accepted pro- 
positions which could not be questioned. It 
is not right that, because our ancestors were 
stupid enough to accept certain propositions 
which we think to be objectionable, there- 
fore, we also should stupidly accept them. 
Hence the want of fixity cannot be an 
objection to^ reasoning. 

To these arguments in favour of mere 
reasoning, Shankar makes the followino- 
reply : — Though in certain cases the con- 
clusions from mere reasoning ma}^ be well- 
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c&tabH£lic<1, still in respect of sclf-knowlctlgc, 
mere rca^oninj; cannot be t«bo\vn to l>e well- 
fouiulwl, and, therefore*, cannot supply m 
with the knowledge which is the fnejins ol 
^Inktb Forf it is not possible, without the 
help of Scripture, even to form a vague idea 
of the true’ nature of reality (iJrahma or 
Alma), which is extremely nbsirusc, ami on 
onr knowledge of which the attnimnent of 
Mukti dejKindb, As was said nlx)vc, lliis 
pubjoct cannot be the object of ^cnsc•]>crccp• 
tion inasmuch ns it is devoid of form, taste, 
Bind!, &c. Xor can jit be? known through 
inference inasrnucli^as it po*^*^es<cs tto mark 
from which it could be inrcrrc<l. On the 
other hand, all thinkers, who admit the 
possibility of Mukti, maintain that Mukti 
can he attained by means of perfect know- 
ledge alone, Since, liowcvcr, perfect know^ 
ledge must be always the same,*.. it is not 
possibic timt mcn,wiio Imd it, would disagree 
with one another, lint iuis a well-known 
fact that tijose^ wlio depend upon ’mere rca- 
boning,^contradictyonc another. What ifa 
established by one thinker to be })crfect 
knowledge, is pulled down by '♦ a n other as 
mere illusion ; and what is proved by this 
latter, is disproved by some other tli inker. 
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Now, how can knowledge, attained through 
mere reasoning, be"perfect knowledge, if it 
is not even always the same ? Nor is it 
admitted by all advocates of mere reasoning 
'that the Sankhya is the best of them all, so 
that whatever he teaches may be taken as 
perfect knowledge. Further, it is not possi- _ 
ble to hold a meeting, at one place and time, 
of all the advocates of mere reasoning of the 
past, present, and future, so that the opinion, 
in which they will all agree, may be accepted 
as perfect knowledge. Scripture, on the 
other hand, being eternal and being intended 
to supply man with perfect knowledge, must 
be regarded as treating of absolute reality. 
•The knowledge, therefore, which we get 
through Scripture, cannot be denied to be 
perfect even b}^ all the advocates of mere 
■reasoning of the past, present, and future, 
joined together. Hence it necessarily follows 
that Scripture alone is the source of perfect 
knowledge.^ 


cT#2T 
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•T}i«e, tlici), S}nj(kir miint.iifH tint, in 
rr'spfci of k«owI«lj;c nbnu right and wrung, 
and ktJuwlrilge aiwul ilw ininrf uf Hcxl nml 
lh«:Uunnn rouI, Scripture ainnc i< o( inde- 
pendent nnthorily* It if, houever, nccM'^ary 
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to notice that, in respect of this authovitative- 
ness of Scripture, Shankar introduces a 
difference so as to leave an opening for the 
admission of reflection in respect of philoso- 
phical knowledge. For, just as he disagrees 
with those who, in religious matters, have 
recourse to mere reasoning to the exclusion 
of Scripture ; in the same way, he disagrees 
also with those, who reject all reasoning as 
a means of attaining self-knowledge tmd 
assert that Scripture alone is the exclusive 
source of philosophical knowledge as well as 
of practical knowledge. To quote Shankar’s 
own words : — Scripture alone is not autho- 
ritative in matters of self-knowledge or 
philosophy as it is in matters of practice. 
But Scripture and experience or intuition, 
&c., are to be resorted to as occasion requires, 
both because self-knowledge must ultimately 
result in experience, and because the object 
of this .knowledge is something that ob- 
jectively exists. The religious works, which 
ought, to be performed, require no experi- 
ence. And, for this reason. Scripture alone 
and- exclusively is authoritative in this 
■matter. Further, it depends upon man to 
bring ■ about, whatever he ought to do. It 
lies in' the power of a man to do, not to do, 
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or to do in any wav ha like-*, any act, whe- 
tijcr retii;iou« or nan*rcliginus. Hence in- 
junclton*:, pridiihUiuM's, alUTiniives, jrencral 
rulc', atid cJi:c>’jutonH^ Jnve ihcir U'^c iicrc. 
IJui the fame tjot true tn refpcct ol the 
knowkJge of tvhat ohjeedvely exist It 
do'"* not iie in the |vjwer of a innti to regard 
nn oty^'cUveiy e.vislin" ihmi; an iwinj:^ no and 
po, or an not bein^ ^oaiid so, or as not exiht- 
in;* at ail. What in hidyccUo option depends 
upon ilie indiintion of man. And, there- 
fore, .Scrip; u|^c in rc<|iiirt*"l to ilirect him 
aright. The knotvfafi^e, h<nr<?ecT, of the 
nature of an objectively rxi«tinp thin" docs 
not depend upon the inclination of a man ; 
it d**pcmls bolely upon the thin" itself. If 
there in a po«t, it is no hncnvlcd^e of its 
nature to tliink, accordiii" to one’s inclina- 
tion, that it is a po«t, or a man, or some- 
thing eljfc. In such a ca^o, the idca—that 
it is a man or something else — is no know- 
ledge of the thing ut all, or i« f.il«c know- 
ledge. In order to liavc real knowledge, the 
conviction inufet he that it is a post and 
nothing else. In this way, tlic real know- 
ledge of objectively c.xisting things is deter- 
mined by the things themselves. And, 'for 
this rca^'on, the knowledge of IJrahma or of 
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Atma tlepentU upon itself, llrahina or Atina 
being an objectively existing tiling.^ 

But here the advocate of mere reasoning 
may ask If the knowledge of Atrna or 
Brahma thus depends, like all otlicr know- 
ledge, upon an objectively existing thing, 
•where is the necessity of Scripture to supply 
us with this knowledge ? Wliy should it 
not be possible to attain this knowledge, like 
the knowledge of all other objectively exist- 
ingthings, through the faculties of perception 
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aiul inference' ? Tlic rrnswer, wliich SbanUnr 
givcK to tluH question, ovitfent from wlint 
we have afretdy learnt nlr)nf Ins vlcn*. Ills 
nnsnrcr in pnhU'tnco U tint tlmrc wouUi he 
no necessity to consult Scripture fur nttnin- 
ing the Irno^rlcJge ol Atnn or iJrahon, if 
Atnn or limlnna con!*l !>.• mi object of the 
facnliici by wbicb we know the other ob- 
jectively existing thing!?, or,-* to express the 
$ame thing in another way,— *if we Inil any 
factiUy which woiiM supply us with kuow- 
^^J ciigo of Urahnn or Atma in{lc|>emicntiy of 
Scripture. The fact, however, is that the 
only faculties for attaining kiiowlctlge, we 
have got, are the faculties of perception mul 
inference ; ntul that Atnn or IJrahnn, Iwhig 
nbscilntely without any attributes, cannot be 
known throngh either or both of these facul- 
ties, All tint ive ein learn through thc«c 
faculties is the creatou world. I5ut they can- 
not teach ub anything about the nature of 
the Creator.- 


(’ ) ^ irrjprr: trjr 
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Of course, having once learnt, directly or 
indirectly through Scripture, what the cause 
of the world is, and what the nature of that 
cause is, we may make use of the faculties 
of perception and inference to understand, 
explain, or justify this teaching of Scripture. 
But we must remember that these faculties 
are to be used, not to criticivse or contradict 
the teaching ol Scripture, but simply to help 
and strengthen^ it. It is in this spirit that 
Shankar says, in another passage, that he 
objects to the method of the Sankhyas' 
simply because they set up the logical faculty 
as if it were the onlv source of all knowledge 
including the knowledge required for the 
attainment of Mnkti, and deny the truth of 
the teaching of Scripture because that teach- 
ing conflicts with the knowledge arrived at 
through the logical faculty. He would not, 
however, find fault with the 'Sankhyas if 


rtcpTcf Hfipirr 
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they were to u‘;c llic ln;:^ical ftcnltyjin oruor 
lo juvtify ntui cjufirni (!ic (cachuij; of 
Scrip! »re * 

Vroni nil thc'^c c >11 ‘•idem lions Slinnknr 
lUnWh ihc conclusion tn-it, tlioui»h IJrahma 
H nn onjcclivciy exisiin" ihini!, ^ljl) i!*> 
inlurc is sucli that it cinnoi Iw an ubj^'ct 
of the fnciilitcs of jHTccntioii nnii inference. 
It, ihcreforo, neces*Triiy follows tlmt 
Drnimin, tlic eius(i of tiir n or) cannot be 
known except lbron;»h benpture.* 

It is, however, yet open to the Snnkfiyns 
to siy tint Shankar is simply l^e^^tiin; the 
question. Tor the question to lie <Icci(lctl 
i«,— what is the cau-c of the work!, tlic 
omni«cicnt Brahma or the iion-ititelIi"ent 
Pradhatn ? It was, in conriccthm with the 
consideration of tins question, tiiat the 
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» II. 1 , 3. 
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second question jirose, — namely, can we 
know tlie cause of tlie world through the 
logical faculty independently of Scripture ? 
—the Sankhyas contending that we can. 
Now the main argument, by which Shankar 
supports his view, — that we cannot know 
the cause of the world except through Scrip- 
ture, — is that the nature of the cause of the 
world is such that it cannot be known 
through the logical faculty. But the San- 
khyas have so far a right to®object that until 
we have decided the question, — Avhat is the 
cause of the world, — Shankar is not justified 
in putting forth the argument, that the cause 
of the world is such that it cannot be known 
through the logical facult}'. For this argu- 
ment presupposes the truth of his^owii view, 
— that Brahma is the cause of the world, — 
which is exactly the point which tlie San- 
khyas deny, and to prove which this whole 
discussion has Jbeen undertaken. Shankar, 
therefore, has to put aside his own view as 
to the authoritativeness of Scripture, and to 
fight the Sankhyas with their own weapons, 
that is, to prove that the Sankhya 
doctrine,— -that the non-intelligent Pradhana 
is the cause-of the world,-- is wroncr even on 
the grounds of pure reasoning. 



pj iht Fanihjn. 3CC 


There U nUo mioihcr ren'^ot) why Slmn- 
knr jshouM fed deeply imerc^ted in pnn*in« 
ihnt ihe Snnkhyn d<»cirinc is ^Tron^ even 
on tlic7j;roun(ls of jmre rca«oinnjr. For 
tliou»!i ho iminfains, with tlic j];rentest 
Rinccrity and conHjstcncy, tint Scripture is 
the only independent source of fdf — know- 
Jcdj^c, ^till ho ii mo^t anxious, thronohont 
his vrdinmnciiH w<irl: on the Vedanta, to 
show tint notlitnc; that t* laii^rht l>y Scrip- 
ture h pr can Ijc inconsistent with the 
genuine teaching of perception and inference, 
that ie, of the logicxil faculty. Now, since 
it is plain that the Sankhyas arrive at their 
doctrine h}" mcan« of the logical faculty, 
that the Hatikhyns .arc dc-crvedly fainonsTor 
their deep and acute reasoning, and tlnit 
the doctrine of tlie Sankhyas, under consi- 
deration, contndicts tlie teacliing of Scrip- 
ture ; therefore, until and unless it is proved 
that the Sankh 3 *a doctrine is not a genuine 
teaching even of the logical faculty, there 
remains the possUnlitN' of people regarding 
the Sankhya doctrine as a genuine teaching 
of the logical faenUj' and, therefore, as true. 
And to the same extent, to which ‘they will 
accept or believe in the Sankhya doctrine as 
true, titcy will reject the A''cdanta doctrine 
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as false; and will, therefore, be prevented fr 
attaining Mukti. It is, therefore, necessa 
even for the sake of the Sankhyas and th 
who are likely to be misled by them, tl 
Shankar should undertake to demonstr 
that the Sankhya doctrine, — that the in 
intelligent Pradhana is the cause of ' 
world, — is wrong even on the grounds 
pure reasoning. Let us now proceed to 
how he executes tliis task. 


III. 


M hat the Sankhyas assert may be brh 
stated thus:— They say that the caus« 
the world is something that exists objecti\ 
and that, therefore, like all other objectiv 
existing things, it must be known 
inference from its effect and not throi 
Scripture ; they further assert that 
cause of the world, as known through in 
ence, is the non-intelligent Pradhana ; ; 
that, therefore, the Scriptural passages 
be said to be properly interpreted onh 
they .are understood to mean that the ca 
of the world is the non-intelligent Pradht 
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so far as? it is in [coiitactjwith Pnnislms.* 
After liavin;^ shown jthut the Scriptural ipas* 
‘a«cs cannot bc"j>roperly*f» interpreted so as 
CO support tiic Sanhliya doctrine, Shankar 
t'low turns to prove that it is not right to 
say til at the cause ^ofjtlie world, ns^know’'n 
tttirough j^inference, is the non-intclligent 
le*radhana." 

The first argument, by which the San- 
®:hyas try to prove that the non-intelligcnt 
^*radhana is the can^e of the world, is as 


S-)llows: — It is well known that jars and 
^Hher pots, which have the common charac- 
*Wistic of consisting of clay, have clay in 


^(cneral for their cause : in the same way, 
tf ^ 
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all the external and internal phenomena, 
•which possess in common tlic characteristic 
of being endowed with pleasnrOj ])ain, and 
dnlness, must he regarded to have for their 
cause some principle constituted by pleasurCj 
pain and dnlness, in genera), /. c., by tlie 
gimas o[ safim (from which follows pleasure), 
o'ajcLS (from which follows pain), and (arnas 
(from which follows dnlness^’ . And it is 
evident that such a principle is nothing but 
the Pradhana,- which as we sa w, - t hougli non- 
intelligent, possesses the wonderful capacity 
for modifying itself into the world of difler- 
ence and multiplicity in order to fulfil the 
purposes of Purusha or Atma. 

Shankar meets this argument by the fol- 
lowing remark If you intend to support 
your view by quoting parallel cases only, 


(1) See above, p. 37. (2) Sec above, p. 200. 
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then you ouf^ht not to ignore such eases as 
contradict your view ; and the most itiipor. 
taut of the latter class of cases that you 
cannot point out a single instance of a non- 
intcUigciit thing which, witliotJL being guided 
b\* an intelligent being, of itpclf produces 
or does anything for accompHbhing the 
special purposes ol some intcIPgcnt being. 
For it is a matter of cotiimoti experience 
tiiat iiovbcs, palaces, eouciics, seats, pleasure* 
gardens, and other things, arc constructed 
for the purpose of attaining pleasure and 
avoiding pain on proper occasions by skilful, 
t. e, intelligent, workmen. If, then, this 
whole universe is constituted, on the oiie 
hand, by the (inechauieal) phenomena made 
up of tile cartli and the otlicr elements of 
various kinds,— wliich arc fitted to be the 
means for bccuring to us tliC fruit of our vari* 
OU5 works ; and, on the other hand, by the 
organic plicnomcna like the bodies of the 
different orders of living beings, whicli pos- 
sess a delinite arrangoment of organs, and 
me, therefore, fitted for being the seat'^ of 
the fruit of our past works. If tliis universe 
is so constituted, and if it is further such 
that it lies beyond even the conception of the 
most skilful of huinaii intelligent workers, 
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how cun ic be [)ro{)or tx; Huy tliut, it is tlic 
work of the noii-iiitelligetit Priulhunu ? 
At least no visible non-inLelli.L^cnt thing, 
such us u stone or n clod, is known to pos* 
sess such power. Of course, eluy und such 
other things do undergo special forms and 
arrangements ; but that is only when they 
are handled by intelligent beings such as 
potters and the like. In the same way, 
there is no objection to saying that the Pra- 
dhana also undergoes the various modifica- 
tions mentioned above, but only when or 
so far as it is controlled or guided bv some 
intelligent^ being. Besides, it is not rca- 
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eonable for tis to take itUo considers tioit, in 
clecuUn^j tlie question svboul the nature of 
the first cause, only the tnateriul tike cfay 
of u’liicli tliinjjs arc mrulo ; but we must 
also take into consideration tliu external 
agents like the patters. Not oiii}' is there 
nothing to prevent ns from doing tliis, hut, 
if \vc d > so, we slial! arrive at the conclusion 
that the cause of the world is intelligent, and 
thus shiiU have Sccipture to support our 
view. For this reason it is not right to con- 
clude ‘that the non -intelligent Pradliana i.s 
the cause of the world. It is, moreover, 
wrong to assert that all plienomena, e.vteraal 
as well as internal, the common cliar- 
acteristic of consisting of pleisnre, pain, and 
dulness. For it is the chaiMcteristic only of 
the intcinal plienomena ; while tlie external 
phenomena do not consist of pleasure, pain, 
or dulncsc, hut constitute their cause. It 
must also be remembereil that the same 
external phenomenou produces in one case 
pleasure, in another case pain. Wc cinnot, 
tfiereforc, say tliat it consists of pleasure, 
pain, or dulness ; for if it were so, it must 
always produce the same effect.* 
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So far, vsays Shankar, about the order in 
the world. But it must now be noticed that, 
in order that this order' may be ])rcduced, the 
three constituents of the Pradhana. — i,e., 
Satva, Rajas, and Tamas, -must pass out of the 
state of equipoise, and enter into tlie condi- 
tion of mutual predominance and subjection, 
so as to be able to produce particular effects 
or to undergo special modifications. But 
the non-intellig'ent Pradhana does not by 
itself possess the activity required for this 
passing out of the state of equipoise. For 
such activity is not seen to be possessed by 
any other non-intelligent object such as clay 
or a chariot. If, however, no non-intelli- 
gent thing, that we know, such as clay or a 
chariot, acquires of itself, — i.e., without its 
being handled or controlled by some intelli- 
gent being such as a potter or a horse, — 
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the activity rccutiret] for (ioin^ certain work; 
then the puinc thin;; mn«t ho rctrnrdcd as 
true of oOier non-intelhgont tinn;;s that tlo 
not come under our oh^-ervation. '1’Iiub it 
follow© that, ?incc tho nun -intelligent Pra« 
dhana i? not cajmhie of the activity rcquiretl 
for production or cvedution and hence cannot 
accoutitfor it, tliercfoie, it cannot properly 
he inferred to ixj the cause of the world.* 

Here, liowevcr, the SankUyas jnay retort 
that, just as no nou-intelli”eut thin;; is 
known of itself to possca*! any activity, in 
tlic same way it is contrary to all experience 
that mere. intelli*;cnce ^liould of itself possess 
any activity : — jnenning, of course, that, for 
tlie siune reiibon for Avhich Shankar says 
that the non •intelligent Prndltana cantiot he 
taken to he tljc cause of the world, even 
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■ Brahma, whicli'is mere intelligence, cannot 
be taken to be the cause of the world. ISTow 
Shankar admits that it is true that no mere 
intelligence can of itself possess any activity. 
But he points out that, though the combi- 
nation of intellii>ent and noii-intelliirent 
beings is required to make activity possible, 
yet activity is produced in the non-intelli- 
gent thing when in contact with an intelli- 
gent being, and not in the intelligent being 

0 0 5 o o 

when ill contact with some non-intelligent^ 
thing. 

Now the important question is:-To which 
of these two the activitv belongs, -to that 
which is seen to possess it or to that in con- 
junction with which the ther possesses it ? 
Can we rightly say that it belongs to that 
which is seen to possess it, inasmuch as that 
is what we observe ? On the other hand, 
we never observe mere intelligence to be the 
seat of any activity. Not only that, but 
'even the existence of mere intelli"ence in 
conjunction with a body,— which is the seat 
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of udivity, — is a inaltor of mfcrcncc, ami 
not of actual observation ; — ‘tbe inference 
bclni: bised upon tlie dilTcrcnce l.otwcon a 
living b Kiy aiul a chariot or s >n)o oilier 
inauiin itc thing. Ami it is ftM' this reason, 
I. c,, tliat intelligence o\i**ts only where body 
exists and docs not e\i-t where body Is not, 
that some maintiin that intelligence is 
sitnpl}* an attribute of tiie body. The San* 
khya<:, therefore, conclude tliat activity !>c* 
Jongs to the nondntcJiigcnt thing in which 
it is seen to exist. Shankar pays that he 
does not mean to object to the view, that 
activity belongs to tliat in xvliicJi it is seen 
to exist. All that he insists upon is that, 
though it exists in, and belongs to, the non* 
intelligent thing, still the non-inteiligcnt 
-thing becomes capable of it only when in 
■contact xvith some intelligent being. This 
is admitted even by tliose who say that in- 
telligence is simply an attribute of the body. 
Thus, concludes Shankar, it is beyond doubt 
that intelligence is the source or cause of all 
motive power or activity.’ 


' ( ’ ) r% ^ : tat xtija ^ir 
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15ut l;]ie Snnkiiyas iiinv say Mint Afma or 
liralimn, oven when in eontael. witli rho i?orly, 
i.s ]U)t. capable of originating activity, inas- 
much as mere intelligence is itself inca[)ahle 
of activil)*. .Shanlcar answers this ohjeciion 
by pointing out that there are things wliieh. 
though themselves free from mf)tion. are 
capable of putting otiicr things in motion ; 
as for instance magnet which, though itself 
unmoving, moves iron, or colour and other 
objects of setise whichj though tliem-selves 
devoid of motion, are the cause of the activity 
of the eye and the other organs of sense, In 
the same way, Shankar concludes. Brahma, 
— which is omnipresent, omnipotent, omnis- 
cient, the Atma of evevvthing, — though itself 
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withont nctivity, is the source or cnusc of the 
nctivity of the whole universe ami of every. 
thiu«;that tlie uuivcrFC* contain'^* 
j\ow the Sa/?l;hya?» fuit /onrard nnolhcr 
arf^umeut in the form of a now analogy. 
They nr^uc that, just as inilh% thou^jh non- 
intelU^ciit, serves, on account of its own 
nature, the ])urpotcof thc;;rowih of the calf, 
juBt as also water, though uon-intclligcnt, 
flows, entirely on account of its own nature, 
for the use of men ; in the same way the Pra- 
clhana, though luin-ititeUigcnt, might, out 
of its otvn nature, enter into activity for 
accompli^'hing the |mrpoaes uf Purusha' or 
Atma. 
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Shanknr slunv?? tlie tiiKsouiKlncss of this 
arn-mncni as follows : ---This arumiienl doos 

D * • 

not roprcsont facts as they arc, or it is based 
npon a inisinterprciation of facts. For even 
milk and water can 1)C shown to enter into 
activity onlv Avhen they are controlled hv 
Intel li"cnce. In the first place, it lias been 
admitted bv both parties to die controversy 
that no non“intclii£jeni tliintr is seen of itself 
to possess activity. And if tiiis is the result 
of experience, Scripture tcaclies that the 
activity, belonging to tiie whole universe and 
every tilin'^ in it, is due to its beinu; nndt*r 
the control of Tshvar. d'his iieiiiff the case, 
it is evident that, since milk and water 
come under this i^oneral principle tuught by 
experience as well as by Fcrifitnrc, namely, 
that no non-intelligent thing of itself pos- 
sesses activity, they cannot be made use of 
to support the view, that some tiling, which 
is non-intel!igent, is yet, out of its own 
nature, tlie cause of activity. If it is asked, 
what is that intelligent being wliich causes 
and determines the activity of milk, then 
Shankar answers that the intellifi^ent heinjr 
in question is the cow that loves the ca.f, as 
well as the calf tliat sucks tlie milk ; and 
that, in tlie case of water, it is at least 
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evident thot it docs nal How simply out of 
its 0^1 iKiturc, but its llowifi" depends upon 
other things such as sloping ground. Of 
course, on the general principle established 
above, the dependence of mill; and v?ater for 
tlieir activity on an intelligent being, t. Cf 
ISrahnm or Ishvar, is presupposed and need 
not be expressly' mainUuned. 

Shankar further points out that the Pra- 
dhana, as the Sankhyas define it, consists of 
the three in the state of ccpii poise, and 
that, on the Sankhya view, nothing exists 
outside of the Pradlmnaof such a nature that 
it can prompt or control the activity of the 
Pradhana. Por the only being that exists be- 
sides the Pradhana is Pnriisha. IhitPurusha, 
being indifferent by nature, can neitlicr cause 
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creation -and I’eabsorption or destruction c 
the world cannot be accounted for on tli 
Sankbya view about the nature of the Pra 


nor restrain the activity of the Pradhuna, / 
On the Sankhya theory, therefore, it is noir 
right to say that the Pradhana sometiinef| 
modifies itself into the forms of Buddhi, 
and sometimes does not so modify itself. Till 
is to sav, the double fact of the evolution cl 

;n 

y 

If 

dhana which, thev sav, is the cause of this facQ. 
On the S^edanta view, however, this diffif 

* ^ IG 

culty is easily removed ,* because Ishvai’l^ 
-being the cause of all, and being possessed" 
of omniscience, omnipotence, and the prin- 
ciple of Maya, can either act or cease to act 
as occasion requires.^ | 

r ^ i 

The Sankhyas now use yet another anay 

logy to show that it is possible for the non- 
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intciUgcnt Pradlia\ta to cuter into activity 
rndepcndcjjtiy of any cstorna! force : --Wc 
oi^iow by observation lint nmi-intelligcnt 
cciii^s lihe grass, leaves, water, t^c , of 
aVmscKes, iiKkjKindcutly of any external 
tb?truniental cavi‘'e, undergo inodification'i 
Ufc milk, &c. ; exactly in the panic way, 
mji! uondntelligcnt Praclbana abo can and 
)es undergo moditicatioiH in the forms of 
^uddhi, If it be asked, -how it is Icnown 
gr.a «3 and other tliingp do not depend 
^,non any external instrumental cau‘>‘c for 
nidcrgoing transformations, -the evident an- 
• wer is that no rucIj external instrumental 
jause has been observed. Vor, if any such 
^ause were known, we could certainly have 
l^jbtained, means of it, milk {e, //.) from 
rass, whenever we liked. Uut that %yc arc 
' ot able to do. It follows, therefore, that 
3 such cause can be said to be required, 
q nd hence the transformation of grass, &c , 
5 . spontaneous. We may, therefore, infer 
^lai the transformations of the Pradliaua 
^Iso arc independent of anything^ else, 


RW 5^lTRTti; q? JtilR 
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• Shankai’ disposes of the above argument 
•as follows : — To this argument we have to 
reolv that it would have been right to say 
thatjbecause the transformations of grassj&c-, 
are quite spontaneous, therefore it is possible 
that the transformations of the Pradhana also 
jnight be wholh* spontaneous, if the trans- 
•forinations of grass, &c., were really spoiita* 
neons. This, however, is not a fact ; for we 
are a,ble to discover an instrumental cause in 
the case of their transformations. If it 
be asked, — how we know tliis, — the answer 
is that we know that grass (c. g^) is trans- 
formed into milk only when it is eaten b}^ a 
female animal like a cow, and not if it is not 
eaten at all or eaten bv a male animal like a 

>j 

bull. If no instrumental cause were required 
in the case, grass should transform itself 
into milk even though it had not entered 
-the body of a female animal. J3ut this is 
,not possible. Nor has it any value to say 
that, because we are not able to get milk out 
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if wiicn wo like, tlioroforc there i*? no 
n«ilr»jne»!nl cajug roqihnnl for that trans- » 
yfinatioo. For ihou^'a iliere aro fjometliin'js 
ivhtcli It lio< in the jrjwcr of man to accoiii' 
plish, yet ihoro are others for tiie aceamplisU- 
incni of whicii he 1ms lo ilopcnil on some 
externa! iny.sierious power. Ainl the case 
muler cunsideration l>ehin‘;s to tliis latter 
class. Tile conclusion i-^ that it is not adinis- 
sihfc to To the Sankliyas lio, chat the 
tninsformation of the Pradhana h spontane* 
ons like that of grasgj &c,' 

l>y reasons like tlieso Shankar shows 
that the riun*intelli;(etit Praclli.ain, ns the 
Sankhya'i <Iefinc if, cannot ever enter into 
any activity, and, therefore, cannot be rc- 
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fTiirdctl an ilio of ilio wm-ltl. fii the- 

o 

fol]o\viii<:^ SlKudcat* p'jint.-- ('A\f an- 

otlicr reaKon wiiy llio Saukhya view, that the 
Pradhana is tliecauFc ed tiie world, i.- wrong; 
-Even if wc admit wlint is not Irms m<‘rely 
for tlie ?akc o{ argument or in order not to 
displease the Sankhvas, that the Pradliami cati 
enter into activity and transform itseli soitdy 


out of its own naturej still another dilliculty 
arises. For, consistently with the admi^siou 
that the activity of the Pradhana does not 
depend upon anything (dse hut is entirely 
spontaneous, we shall also have tt) admit that 
it does not depend upon any de.-'ign or motive. 
For if it did, then the Pradhana being incapa- 
ble of any design or motive on account of its 
being non-intcHigent, the motive or design 
must belong to some being other than the 
non-intelligent Pradhana ; and hence, so 
far as the activity of the Pradhana dejjends 
upon this motive or design, its activity must 
be regarded as being dependent upon some 
external being as its instrumental cause. If, 
however, the activity of the Pradhana is not 
controlled by any desig!! pr motive, then it 
is wrong to hold, — as the Sankhyasdo as an 
essential or indispensable part of their theory 
— that the activity of the Pradhana is for the 
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sake* of P urn ska. Put supposing thdt we 
can consiGtciitly maintain that, tkou"]i the 
activity of the PradUaui d.jcs not depend 
upon ajiy Okternai instrumintal cause, still it 
does depend upon some motive or purpose, 
we have to answer the question, -what is this 
motive or purpose ? It jn;Ht be either the 
liappincss of Pnrusha, or the Mnkti of 
Purusha, or both. It can.aot be the happi- 
ness of Puriisha. Pscatise Purusha is inca- 
pable of any pleasure or pain. Besides, on 
this supposition, it would be impossible for 
Purusha to attain Mukti, Nor can the 
motive be the Mnkti of Pnnisha. For Pu- 
rusha is mukta even previously to the 
activity of tiie Pradhana, For tlie same rea- 
sons the motive of tiie activity of the Pra- 
dhana cannot be botli theiiajipincssand Mnkti 
of Purusha. Nor can it be said that it is mere 
curiosity which is the motive of tlie activity 
of the Pradhana* For neither the Pradhana 
nor Purusha is capable of any curiosity, — 
the former hein;^ non-inte)li^e:it, the latter 
being essentially pure, It is also inadmissi- 
ble to say that the purpose of the activity of 
the Pradhana Is that otherwise the capacity of 
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cofniition pos.scs.sGil bv Piini.-lm and flic r'a-* 
paciiy of creation pos.'C?scd bv the Pradhana' 
would have been nselc.'S. Por, if Uiin were’ 
the motive in question, then, as neither of 
these capacities can cvei CvJine to an end, 
Purnsha could never attain Mukti. For 
these reasons, the activity of ti)e Ih'adhana 
cannot, on tlie Saukhya view, be said to be 
for tile sake of Purnsha, even grantinf( that 
the Pradliana wore capable of an}* nctivityP 
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As a Inst argument in o( tiieir 

view, that Uic Pradhnna is the cause oi the. 
world, and that the activitv of the Pradhana 
is for the sake of Purusha, the Sankhjas put 
forward an analogy of a man, possessing 
sight but wanting in activity being lame, 
meeting with another who docs not nos&ess 
siglit but im*5 the power walkijig. Tiiey 
say : — That just as a man, who possesses 
the power of seeing hut is wanting in the | 
power of walking, may proceed by getting ) 
jjimscU seated on the shoulders of another 
who can walk but is blind ; or just as a 
piece of, magnet, though itself nnmoving, 
moves a piece of iron ; in the same way 
Purusha, though itself incapable of activity, 
causes and confro[s the activity of the 
Pradiiana.* 
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d foi’ evervthino: that follows from, or is 

j n ^ , * 

esnpposed by, this contact, as well as in 
der to prevent the impossibility of Mnkti; 
hat other principle is better fitted to ac- 
nnplish all this than Ishvar, or Brahma 
Dssessed of Maya^ ? 

Shankar further points out that, on the ^ 
ankhya view, the Pradhana consists of the 
hree giinas, — Satva, Rajas, and Taraas, — 

11 the state of equipoise, and that the trails* 
ormation of the Pradhana begins when these 
mnas pass out of the state of equipoise and 
ittain the state mutual predominance and 
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objection, all the previous objections remain 
as strong as ever, unless the Sankhyas admit 
that the principle, that originates and con- 
trols the activit}^ of the Pradhana, is 
essentially intelligent. But to admit this is 
equivalent to admitting the whole of the 
Yedanta doctrine and to rejecting that por- 
tion of the Sankhya doctrine which is 
inconsistent with the teaching of the Yedanta 
or Scripture,^ 

•vThe‘"final conclusipn, therefore, of this 
rather lengthy ;/^hscussion, summarized in 
these two chapters, is that^ whether the 
Sankhyas appeal to Scripture in support of 
their doctrine or base it on grounds of pure 
reasoning, that doctrine, according to Shan- 
kar, must be wholly rejected ; or if it is to 
be retained, it must be retained in such a 
modified form that it becomes exactly equi- 
valent to the teaching of the Yedanta, as 
expounded by Shankar. 
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